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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 1960: A SYMPOSIUM 
PART II 


CONTEST FOR ‘THE PRESIDENCY 


INTRODUCTION 

ART I, “Contest for the Nomina- 
P tion,” was published in the October 
issue. Both parts are a project of the 
SAA Subcommittee on Contemporary 
Address. Papers for Part II were ar- 
ranged by N. Edd Miller, who has writ- 
ten the “Overview.” The committee is 
issuing in mimeographed form a de- 
tailed campaign study, of which this 
symposium is a part. Copies may be had, 
free, from Paul H. Boase, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

The committee would appreciate ex- 
pressions of opinions on the symposium. 
Letters can be directed to contributors 
or to The Forum. How can scholars in 
speech best contribute to such a study? 
What resources and techniques do we 
have that might make our contributians 
different from those of the political sci- 
entist, or of such general commentators 
as James Reston and Walter Lippmann? 
Is there too much concentration on the 


Mr. Miller is Professor of Speech, University of 
Michigan. Mr. Kissel is Associate Professor of 
Speech, University of Texas. Mr. Harding, 
Professor of Speech, Ohio State University, be- 
gan the election symposia when he was editor 
of QJS in 1948. In the 1956 symposium he wrote 
on President Eisenhower. 


gaudy, national aspects, too little on the 
smaller units? How can we study the 
areas in which individual decisions seem 
to be most influenced, the homogeneous 
social group, and the economic interest 
group. These and other questions might 
be answered to the end that our studies 
be improved in the future. 


OVERVIEW 
N. Edd Miller 


It was inevitable that the campaigners 
for the Presidency in 1960 should draw 
parallels with the campaign of 1860. The 
shade of Abraham Lincoln was invoked 
by both major parties, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate frequently used a 1960 
modification of a Lincoln statement 
when he declared that “this world can- 
not exist half slave and half free.” It 
should be noted, too, that 1960 was the 
centennial year of major party can- 
didates’ taking an active public role in 
the campaign—a practice initiated by 
Stephen A. Douglas in the campaign of 
1860. 

The 1960 campaign was further char- 
acterized by the youth of both candi- 
the television 


dates, by widely-viewed 
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confrontations, and for the first time, a 
campaign carried by one of the candi- 
dates (Nixon) to all fifty States of the 
Union. 
THE IssurEs 

Of the many potential issues, only 
four emerged as real and were subjected 
to extensive treatment by both candi- 
dates. One issue was not publicly de- 
bated, but was of undoubted significance 
in the campaign. The four major issues 
around which real clash developed were 
in the areas of foreign policy (Quemoy- 
Matsu, Cuba, etc.), the status of Ameri- 
can prestige abroad, economic conditions 
(future rates of economic growth, the 
present status of the economy, unem- 
ployment, etc.), and the relative experi- 
ence of the two candidates for the Presi- 
dency. The submerged, but real issue 
centered around the religious affiliation 
of the Democratic candidate. This issue 
did not enter into the formal campaign- 
ing, although the Kennedy address to a 
group of protestant ministers in Houston 
was filmed and used in a number of 
places across the country. On the Re 
publican side, the topic was not formally 
discussed, but the Norman Vincent 
Peale group’s statement focused public 
attention on the issue. 

Interestingly enough, some of the 
potential issues which in previous cam- 
paigns had developed into major cam 
paign issues never really developed as 
central points of argument between the 
particular, 


candidates. In civil 


rights and agricultural policy, though 


two 


discussed by both candidates, did not 
have the same importance as in othe 
recent campaigns. The presence of a 
number of foreign Communist 
neutralist leaders in attendance at a 


and 


U.N. Assembly meeting in New York 
during the early part of the campaign 
seemed to have little effect on the course 
of the campaign. 


THE CAMPAIGNERS 


The major load of the campaign was 
carried by the two nominees for the 
Presidency. Several other campaigners, 
however, should be mentioned as play- 
ing important roles. 

Among the Republicans, vice-presi- 
dential Henry Cabot Lodge 
proved a popular campaigner. Senator 


nominee 


sarry Goldwater campaigned extensive- 
ly, especially in the South. Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller made an unsuccessful 
effort to swing New York to the Republi- 
cans, and President Eisenhower, during 
the last two weeks of the campaign made 
several appearances for the Nixon ticket. 
In the Democratic ranks, vice-presi- 
dential candidate Lyndon B. Johnson 
campaigned extensively and effectively 
through the South, with selected major 
speeches in other parts of the country. 
Ex-President Harry Truman campaigned 
vigorously for Kennedy (and became the 
subject of one of the interchanges in the 
debate). Adlai 
Democratic 


third Stevenson was a 


major campaigner, and 
worked zealously in California, where 
his popularity is high. 

DEBATES” 


THE “GREAT 


Significantly, in almost every refer- 
ence to the series of four radio and tele- 
vision “debates” quotation marks are 
put around the word “debate.” In fact, 
these confrontations were closer to joint 
press conferences with sixty to seventy 
million auditors and viewers than to de- 
bates. The format did not permit any 
real debate to take place. Nevertheless, 
these were major incidents in the cam- 
paign. Robert Kennedy, Senator Ken- 
nedy’s campaign manager, asserted after 
the that the Kennedy per- 
formance in the debates was a major 


factor in his victory. He also indicated 


election 


that the President-elect would pro! 





PRESIDENTIAL 


ably be reluctant to engage in a similar 
debate from the 
theory that the debates provide an ad- 
vantage to the lesser-known of the two 


four years now, on 


candidates. 

Despite the fact that the so-called de- 
bates were not, in fact, debates, it should 
be mentioned that radio and television 
were used imaginatively (even if not 
with maximum effectiveness) in this cam- 
paign for the first time. In prior cam- 
paigns radio and television were used 
extensively but mainly as super public 
address systems to bring traditional cam- 
paigning to a larger number of people. 
The “debates” influenced the style and 
pattern of the campaigning. Nixon's 
election eve “telethon” is an example. 


THE RESULTS 


It is impossible to establish clear cause- 
effect relationships between what hap- 
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Igbo: 


pens in a political campaign and the 
results of the election. Since a single 
event in a campaign probably influences 
the votes of relatively few people, it is 
impossible to say that a single speech or 
a single line of argument made much 
For the 
final results are very close, speculation 


difference. this reason, when 
about causes that influenced the results 
may be more enjoyable than profitable. 
In 1948, for example, many commenta- 
tors credited the hard-hitting Truman 
whistle stop campaign with winning a 
close election, and there was a feeling 
that this style of campaigning made 
enough difference to influence the out- 
come. In 1960, it could well be that 
Robert Kennedy's view of the television 
debates is accurate. Perhaps the debates 
which were not debates ultimately won 
for Kennedy the important final decision 


by the judges—the voters. 


RICHARD M. NIXON 


DEFINITION OI 


AN IMAGE 


Bernard C. Kissel 


During the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago, July 28, 1960, the 
presidential nominee told his audience 
in his Acceptance Address that the cam 
paign had started “as of now” and would 
extend into all fifty states. Convincing 
the electorate that the Republicans, the 
minority party, should be retained in 
office, was not an easy task. In order to 
win, the Republicans had to maintain 
party unity while appealing to a large 
number of Democrats and Independents. 
The New York Times predicted that this 
was the signal obstacle facing Richard 
Nixon since there were seven to eight 
million more professed Democrats than 
Nixon’s con- 


Republicans in 1960. 


1 New York Times, July 17, 


1960, Sec. 4, p. 1. 


vention remarks indicated that he was 
well aware of the task. Roscoe Drum- 
mond underscored this awareness early 
in the campaign when he reported, 
“Vice-President Nixon is estimating that 
he is beginning the race with the odds 
appreciably against him and is convinced 
that he faces an uncertain and up-hill 
battle.’’? 


In the effort to convince the electorate 
to vote for Nixon and Lodge, Republi- 
can campaign strategy was to build to 
a peak the day before the election. The 
strategy included seven major factors: 
(1) three campaign tours; (2) four posi- 
tion papers disclosing Nixon’s philoso- 


2 Christian Science Monitor, August 24, 1960, 
p. 9. 
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phy on subjects crucial to the election; 
(3) four nationally televised debates; (4) 
six major addresses; (5) a number of 
nationally televised political rallies; (6) 
three televised personal reports; and (7) 
a four-hour question and answer tele- 
thon on the afternoon of November 7. 

By means of this strategy, Nixon was 
able to disseminate his philosophy con- 
cerning the major issues of the cam- 
paign. His position was disclosed in the 
areas of social welfare, labor manage- 
ment, farm policy and water use, econom- 
ic growth, defense and foreign policy, 
and experience. The last, which candi- 
date was best equipped by experience to 
cope with the problems of peace and 
freedom throughout the world, became a 
theme of the campaign. The debates 
focused attention on several specific is- 
sues, such as Quemoy-Matsu, American 
prestige abroad, and Cuba. A real issue, 
Senator Kennedy’s religion, was declared 
invalid by the Vice President. Two days 
after nomination he said he would 
“never talk about” religion, and directed 
his campaign staff also to shun the mat- 
ter. The major issues were voiced in 
the seven factors of the planned strate- 
gy, the base of which was, of course, 
the campaign tours. 

For the tours, Nixon formulated a 
basic speech which was designed to 
stress several themes: (1) the issue of 
experience; (2) his identification with 
President Eisenhower; (3) the experience 
of his running mate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge; (4) the cost of the Democratic 
platform promises and where the money 
was to come from; (5) the manner in 
which America was ahead 
keep ahead of the Russians; (6) his op- 
ponent’s immaturity and _irresponsi- 
bility; and (7) private enterprise versus 
excessive federal These ideas 


and would 


control. 


8 New York Times, September 4, 1960, Sec. 


4 P- 5- 


were the foundation of the basic speech. 
He added pertinent information such as 
items arising from the four television de- 
bates. Stewart Alsop likened this basic 
speech to an accordion which could be 
expanded or contracted in the cam- 
paign, enabling Nixon to discard and 
substitute issues of immediate interest.* 
While the reporters became saturated 
with what they called the “speech,” they 
reported its effectiveness. Joseph Alsop 
stated, “The Nixon speech is artful, 
emotional, packed with crowd appeal.” 
Reporters following the Vice President 
noted that “the basic speech always 
sounded fresh and cheerful at every 
stop.”® The “accordion” speech was a 
definite campaign technique, planned to 
be adaptable to the electorate through- 
out the country. 


A notable platform approach was 
adopted by Mr. Nixon at the various 
rallies and at the major speeches. Each 
appearance was well managed and care- 
fully timed so that after local dignitaries 
seated on the platform were honored 
and incidental remarks were concluded, 
Nixon was introduced. He then ap- 
proached the speaker's 
through the crowd, with his wife, Pat, 
on his arm, waving to the on-lookers. 
This became a hall-mark of his appear- 


stand, often 


ances. 

On the first tour, begun on August 2 
in Whittier, California, the starting 
point of each of Nixon’s previous cam- 
paign efforts, he announced his intention 
of a “high road” campaign; the “high 
road” meant “discussing issues rather 
than questioning an opponent’s mo- 
tives.”” He offered the voter “total ded- 
ication to peace through service to man- 


4Stewart Alsop, “Campaigning with Nixon,” 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXXXIII (November 
5» 1960), 32-33 ff. 

5 Joseph Alsop, Washington Post, October 
3, 1960, p. Als. 

6 Stewart Alsop, loc. cit. 
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kind.”* The the Nixon 
strategy was to appeal to Republicans, 
Independents, and Democrats. The party 
platform exemplified this appeal. Erwin 
Canham noted this factor, in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, on August 3: 


purpose of 


It [the Republican Platform] is a position of 


moderate liberalism—of social reform under 
safeguards and brakes. It is a middle-ground 
position. Under normal circumstances, perhaps 
a substantial number of congressmen would 
support this position, especially including many 
Democrats. It may well have the support of the 
rank and file of organized labor, certainly of 


unorganized working men and women, and of 


the vast middle-ground majorities of the na- 
tion.8 
This middle-of-the-road tone was un- 


doubtedly designed to strengthen the 
Republican Party’s chances of appeal- 
ing to a wide segment of the electorate. 
The vice-presidential candidate furthe. 
enhanced the bi-partisan approach of 
the strategy. The vice-presidential can- 
didate, Lodge, recognized this appeal in 
a press conference: 

The non-partisan approval for my work in 
the United Nations which I have experienced 


in the past six days [on the campaign trail] 
has been extraordinarily interesting.9 


In keeping with the strategy of the 
Republican Party, Nixon was cast in a 
mature and statesman-like image. In 
previous campaigns, Nixon had _ been 
pictured as a hard-hitting campaigner, 
a “hatchet man,” “a man who went for 
the jugular.’ Nixon's opposition in 
previous campaigns, candidates such as 
Jerry Voorhis, Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Estes Kefauver, Adlai Stevenson, 
had felt Nixon’s invective and aggres- 
sive tactics. In 1956 a “new Nixon” had 
emerged in the campaign. He became a 


and 


7 Los Angeles Times, August 3, 1960, p. 1. 

8 Erwin Canham, Christian Science Monitor, 
August 15, 1960, p. 9. 

® Christian Science Monitor, September 10, 
1960, p. 1. 


10 New York Times, July 17, 1960, Sec. 4, p. 1. 
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somewhat dignified and reserved cam- 
paigner. When he took the “high road” 
in 1960, and avoided what he called the 
“questioning of an opponent’s motives,” 
the mature, statesman-like image was 
accentuated. A commentator noted: “Ob- 
servers who remember the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s toughness in previous campaigns 
could not fail to notice the moderation 
with which he opened this one.’ This 
moderate approach was sustained for the 
better part of the three months although 
there was a greater amount of clash on 
the issues and a decided increase in 
tempo toward the latter part of the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile, Republican Party 
stalwarts voiced concern over a tendency 
to soften blows. Concern was particularly 
apparent after the first and second de- 
bates. There was pressure upon Nixon 
to become more aggressive. Consensus 
of this concern appeared in an editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal: 

For some reason, now unfathomable, Mr. Nixon 
blunted his sword. He passed up many oppor- 
tunities to slash out at his opponent's fiscal 
program, to make the kind of case for econom- 
ic liberty which he have made, to 


sharpen the difference between responsibility 
the approach to ques- 


could 


and irresponsibility in 
tions of government.12 


Nixon began stumping with moder- 
ation and, although he maintained a 
semblance of it throughout, he did not 
avoid direct clash on the issues, notably 
in the final weeks of the campaign. His 
strategy for a three-month campaign was 
to build to maintain momentum up to 
election day. He appeared to adhere to 
a course which would make the elector- 
ate aware that Mr. Lodge and he were 
the best qualified by experience and abil- 
ity to fulfill the leadership roles and 
which would overcome the deep-seated 


11 Kemmis Hendrick, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, August 3, 1960, p. 1. 

12 Wall Street Journal, November 2, 1960, p. 
10. 
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feeling of some voters that can be stated 
as, “I don’t like Nixon, but I don’t know 
why.” 

To inform the electorate, the 
paign was divided into three tours. The 
first encompassed the month of August 
and the first two weeks of September and 
was calculated to present the dignified, 
experienced aura which the ticket wished 
to portray. He visited some fringe states, 
states which either did not have a high 
electoral vote, such as Hawaii and Ne- 


cam- 


vada, or states which were aimost certain 
to be highly partisan. He visited ten 
states and thirteen major cities. He also 
formulated, with the aid of an organi- 
zation called Scholars for Nixon, a 
number of “position papers.” These four 
papers were intended to disseminate 
Nixon’s philosophy on the specific issues 
of Communism in America, Our Na- 
tional Purpose, The Scientific Revo- 
lution, and Education. During this tour, 
when Nixon’s campaigning was inter- 
rupted by a knee injury suffered on the 
campaign trail, the papers filled the 
void somewhat in that they received 
wide distribution just prior to and dur- 
ing his hospitalization. The distribution 
included publication of the paper on 
“National Purpose” in Life. 

The second tour began on Septe:nber 
12 after the two-week hospital period 
and included, beside the normal coast- 
to-coast stumping, four nationally tele- 
vised “great debates.” In addition, this 
swing included the delivery of a number 
of major speeches concerned with six 
critical issues of the campaign. These 
three aspects, stumping, the debates, and 
major speeches, were the second phase. 


Nixon began the first aspect, stump- 
ing, in a grand style. On the first day, 
September 12, he spoke in Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Dallas, and San Francisco. 


18 Life, XLIX 


(August 29, 1960), 87-94. 


In the first six days, he made a nine 
thousand mile tour in the Mid-West, 
South, Far West. Although the 
tempo quickened, Nixon’s basic strategy 
did not change. He concerned himself 
and re- 


and 


with subduing partisanship 
minded the audiences that “the people 
are to choose the man they feel best 
qualified to preserve peace without sur- 
render; best able to expand freedom 
throughout the world. Too much is at 
stake in the world for a partisan, Repub- 
lican answer to all this. The voters, all 
the voters, must decide which candidate 
is best able to make the big decisions, 
provide the leadership for the next four 
to eight years.”** The focus of the cam- 
paign was on what Mr. Nixon felt was 
the one big issue, foreign policy in 
relation to the candidates’ competence 
to cope with the problems of peace and 
freedom throughout the world. Nixon 
stressed this issue with the allusion that 
too immature and 


his opponent was 


inexperienced to handle the job. 


The second aspect, debates, 
started on September 26. Nixon, of 
course, hoped that the major issue of 
foreign policy would be the deciding 
factor. The format of these debates im- 
posed a straight-jacket upon complete 
discussion of any of the crucial issues. 
A newsman would ask a question, the 
candidate would reply, and the oppo- 
nent would comment upon the answer, 
making certain refutations or allega- 
tions. The candidate could not reply to 
those refutations, for the next newsman 
asked an entirely unrelated question. 
Therefore, the rebuttal of allegations 
became a part of Nixon’s campaigning 
on the road as he was forced to answer 
charges and define his position which 
because of the 


the 


had become confused 


general tone of the debates. Since free 


14 Christian Science Monitor, September 13, 


1960, p. 1. 
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discussion was not allowed in the for- 
mat, several ramifications were elevated 
to the importance of major issues. Three 
of these were particularly important in 
the campaign: Quemoy-Matsu, Amer- 
ican prestige, and Cuba. 


The debates did offer the American 
public, however, the opportunity of 
viewing the candidates as they discussed, 
even though on general terms, the issues 
of the campaign. It was recrettable that 
the excellent opportunity for television 
exposure remained in the realm of gener- 
ality and became a clash of personality 
and crowdsmanship. For the Republi- 
cans, the results were both good and 
bad. In the first debate, the personality 
of Mr. Nixon suffered somewhat. Strong 
lighting and poor make-up generated a 
stern and somber quality. On the pos- 
itive side. Nixon did appear sincere, 
forceful, and knowledgeable in the pres- 
entation of his thoughts. In the last 
two debates, he was more penetrating 
in his attack on his opponent’s stand 
in an attempt to overcome a “me-too- 
ism” that was generally prevalent in 
the first two debates. Nixon probably 
stated his case effectively but the pro- 
jection of his personality did not over- 
shadow that of Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy. The reverse may well have been 
the case. The importance of the per- 
sonal image, with regard to the debates, 
may never be known. However, the 
New York Times conjectured, “There 
is reason to think that the election will 
turn less on what the nominees say than 
on how they say it.” 


Overlapping the final two debates, 
Nixon in the third aspect of the second 
tour, detailed his philosophies on crit- 
ical issues through major addresses de- 


15 New York Times, October 16, 1960, Sec. 4, 


p- 1, 
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livered locally throughout the country. 
His policy pronouncements in these 
speeches beginning in mid-October cov- 
ered separately these issues: (1) foreign 
affairs; (2) defense; (3) farm policy; (4) 
housing; (5) education; (6) the econ- 
omy. He offered the public a compre- 
hensive appraisal of his ideas in crucial 
areas such as New York City and 
Cincinnati. 

The final phase of Nixon’s campaign, 
based on his philosophy that votes can 
be changed up to and including the 
last day, included the inevitable big 
push. The Republicans had had a mini- 
mum of national radio and television 
coverage during the first two weeks of 
the campaign. In following this policy, 
they had avoided conflicting with cov- 
erage planned by the major networks 
on such shows as “Presidential Count- 
down,” “Face the Nation,” “Meet the 
Press,” and the Huntley-Brinkley “Elec- 
tion Specials.” In the final two weeks, 
however, in addition to stumping the 
six key states with a major share of 
the electoral votes, the Republican 
Party commenced its use of national 
network time with live rallies, and 
special addresses by Nixon, Lodge, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Nelson Rockefeller 
and other Republican Party dignitaries. 
Nixon also introduced a series of 
three fifteen-minute, personal “home- 
side chats” in which he reviewed his 
stand on crucial issues in the campaign. 
The capstone of the mass media cov- 
erage was Nixon’s appearance on the 
final day of the campaign on a four- 
hour national telethon in which he 
answered questions phoned to him. 

This was the closest 
seventy-six years. The 1960 image of 
Richard Milhous Nixon appeared as 
that of an experienced, vigorous cam- 


election in 


paigner, who almost made it. 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 
CAMPAIGNER 


H. F. Harding 


“Nature renders men eloquent under 
the influence of great interests or pas- 
sions. An excited person sees things 
with a special eye. He can compare by 
metaphor. Without study he can make 
everything lively so that his listeners 
may partake of his: enthusiasm.” This 
is the way Voltaire describes Eloquence 
in his Satirical Dictionary. By this defi- 
nition Senator Kennedy should have 
been eloquent throughout the 
presidential campaign. He was under 
the influence of a great passion (to be- 
come President); he was excited (as 
in the TV debates and during the last 
ten days of the campaign); and he cer- 
tainly did try to make things lively (as 
in his attacks on Nixon and Eisenhower 
policies) so that his audience might 
come under the spell of his enthusiasm. 


1960 


But was real eloquence by Voltaire’s 
standards or any other’s present? Did 
Kennedy reveal his true personality or 
the image his managers thought he 
should convey? Did he exemplify those 
qualities Professor Commager says a 
President should have—judgment, char- 
acter, and courage? Did he display those 
essential qualities Aristotle says are so 
necessary for a political speaker—good 
sense, good moral character, and good 
will? These are the questions that the 
critics and the historians will ponder 
for some time. 


THE SPEECHES 


There seemed to be something missing 
in Kennedy's addresses from the time 
he “accepted” in Los Angeles to the 
last appearance on the eve of election. 
I generally found the delivered speeches 
(not the prepared texts) of the man 


who is leader short in sub- 
stance, deficient in style, and humorless. 
This judgment, I realize, runs counter 
to the opinions of Professor Schlesinger 
the younger of Harvard and of Allan 
Nevins, Nevertheless, I 
thought Kennedy's arguments of his 
“basic speech” were repetitious, his ex- 
amples and phrases monotonously the 
of ideas 


now our 


the historian. 


same, and _ his dis- 
appointingly narrow. The man too often 


what he believed the 


range 


seemed to say 
crowds wanted to hear. Of course, his 
opponent was no better. Nixon con- 
stantly worked in his “eight applause 


points.” 


I hold that the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign speeches were of low quality in 
invention, arrangement, style, and deliv- 
of Adlai Stevenson 
of F.D.R. in 1932 
they will soon be forgotten. Meanwhile, 


ery. Unlike those 


in 1952 or those 


the voters have been cheated out of 
their right to have the great issues com- 
petently explained. Kennedy failed to 
do—in 237 cities after 70,000 miles of 
travel—what he now has to do to be- 


come a great President. 


Of course, the period from the con- 
ventions to the election is far too long. 
Hundreds of speeches inevitably make 
for thinness and decline of sustained 
interest. The TV shows which seemed 
to promise so much flopped as debates. 
The gross, overweening ambitions of 
both candidates ultimately made them 
pitiful rather than plausible performers. 
In short, both Nixon and Kennedy se- 
riously underestimated the needs of the 
American They threw 
talked down, and confused when they 


voters. mud, 
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could have tried to illuminate and 
inspire. 


THe TV DEBATES 


The four “great debates” aided Ken- 
nedy. They made him far better known, 
they broke down the charge of immatur- 
ity, they established him as a quick- 
witted ready speaker. True, both speak- 
ers did not always answer the questions. 
But Kennedy was at least as good as 
Nixon and often better in his replies. 
In retrospect, the candidates must have 
known that the questions they so un- 
hesitatingly replied to could not be 
resolved in a couple of minutes by all 
white or all black answers. It would 
have been a relief to hear one speaker 
occasionally say he did not know a 
solution or that he would have to de- 
pend on qualified advisers. 

The first TV debate made Kennedy 
a better than even contender. The sec- 
ond confirmed the relation. The third 
was probably a draw. The fourth was 
a slugging match of little credit to 
either candidate. A fifth contest would 
have been beyond endurance for many 
listeners. I am grateful for having been 
spared that final trial. 

Some of the newspaper men who 
made up the panels were themselves 
superficial and arrogant. The pancake 
make-ups, the arrangements for lighting 
and temperature control, the “rules,” 
the advance build-ups were as artificial 
as the two speakers. By and large the 
“great debates” of 1960 were fake and 
false. Let us pray’ we do not have to 
suffer them again in the same form. 


THE VOTERS AND THEIR R:» \CTIONS 


We are told the largest number of 
viewers in history witnessed the TV 
debates, more than sixty million per- 
sons. On other occasions during the 
campaign huge audiences heard the 


speakers over the networks and on their 
tours. Many voters made up their minds 
at convention time. But this year, more 
so than in 1956, many thousands were 
undecided voters—persons who waited 
to make a decision until the last few 
days of the campaign. And likewise, a 
great segment were silent voters, men 
and women who kept their intentions to 
themselves because Kennedy is a Cath- 
olic. We shall never know how many 
persons voted for Nixon solely to fore- 
stall a Catholic’s becoming President. 
And we shall never know how many 
Republicans and Democrats voted for 
Kennedy solely because he was of their 
religion. 

The TV debates gave Americans a 
first chance since the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates to compare the two candidates 
together by any set of standards they 
chose—personality, ability to discuss is- 
sues, or just plain appearances. And 
perhaps the importance of this last 
item is why Nixon worried so much 
about his perspiration when the studio 
was too warm. It may well be that such 
elements of personality as the smile, the 
youthful face, the glance of the eye, 
the hearty handshake, the flashing teeth, 
the vigorous wave of the arms, the 
speech pattern, the tousled hair—were 
deciding factors for the undecideds. The 
chances are good that many believed 
Kennedy possessed more of the attrac- 
tive elements than the serious looking, 
heavy jowled, often scowling Nixon. 
We still have much to learn about why 
voters behave as they do once they enter 
the polling booth. 


THE STRATEGY 


In 1956 when Kennedy lost the vice- 
presidential nomination at the conven- 
tion to Estes Kefauver by 38% votes, 


Robert Kennedy said he thought “we 
should forget the issues and send Christ- 
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mas cards next time.” Nonetheless in 
1960 the Kennedy managers made elab- 
orate plans to travel, to discuss issues, 
and to capture the big city vote of ten 
large states. The fact that eight did 
vote for Kennedy is a tribute to the 
wisdom of this strategy and to the Dem- 
ocratic party organization. In New York 
City it delivered the vote and the next 
day split at the seams. Senator Johnson 
came through according to the script 
with 81 Southern electoral votes. Minor- 
ity groups all performed as planned. 
Teen-agers and women of all ages 
were Kennedy’s most noisy and enthu- 
Reporters invented 
standard 


siastic admirers. 
classifications. The 
was the “jumper,” but there were the 
“double leapers,” women who jumped 
together while holding hands. Then 
there were the “clutchers,” women who 
crossed their arms and hugged them- 
selves and screamed: “He looked at me! 
He looked at me!” The elite were called 
“runners” because they chased the man 
and tried to kiss him. 


category 


Whether these adorers heard or an- 
alyzed what was said is certainly doubt- 
ful. They, like countless others, vaguely 
remember something about getting the 
country moving again. In fact, on re- 
reading a few of the reported speeches 
one wonders whether the outcome 
would have been much different if both 
candidates had limited themselves to 
the TV “commercials” and the four TV 
debates. Inadequate as these appear- 
ances were they cast the mold of what 
the two men looked like. For millions 
nothing more seems to have mattered. 


CONCLUSION 


Nearly forty years ago the British 


scholar and former Ambassador to 


Washington, James Bryce, a keen stu- 


dent of American institutions, wrote (in 
Modern Democracies, 11, 66): “That 
which most attracts the people is the 
thing we call a Strong Personality. They 
want a Man, some one who is to be 
more than a name or a bundle of es- 
timable qualities, a living reality whom 
they can get to know, to whom they 
can attach themselves, with whom they 
can sympathize, whom they can follow 
because they trust his ability to lead. 
Courage and energy are accordingly the 
eifts that most attract them. Some meas- 
ure of intellectual power, some clever- 
ness and command of language, are re- 
quired, for without these qualities no 
high enough to 
come into But 
statesmanlike wisdom, nor eloquence, 
though often deemed the road to power 


man could have got 


the running. neither 


in popular government, is essential.” 
These are the qualities which com- 
mend a man to the people, says Vis- 
count Bryce. These are not the same 
qualities the parties look for when the 
party leaders search for a candidate. 
But Bryce’s second list does not pertain. 
In 1960 the parties did not decide; the 
Kennedys had long ago selected Jack; 
they promoted him and built him up 
over four years; they waged and won 
bitter fights in the 1960 primaries; and 
took the 
“pros” hands down at Los Angeles. 


they the nomination from 


The President-elect has amply dem- 
onstrated his courage and energy; he 
faced the clergymen of Houston forth- 
rightly. He may not be eloquent. But 
he is clever and he does have a good 
vocabulary. Whether he posseses states- 
manlike wisdom will take a little longe1 
to decide. Does anyone now doubt that 
President-elect John F. Kennedy is a 
Strong Personality? 





THE NAZI SPEAKER’S RHETORIC 


Haig A. Bosmajian 


FTER his unsuccessful Munich 
A putsch in 1923 and his subsequent 
imprisonment, Adolf Hitler decided that 
if he were going to attain power in Ger- 
many he would have to achieve it not 
through the use of violence alone, but 
through the parliamentary procedure 
which he detested. While he was impris- 
oned at Landsberg am Lech, Hitler de- 
clared: “When I resume active work, it 
will be necessary to pursue a new policy. 
Instead of working to achieve power by 
an armed coup, we shall have to hold 
our noses and enter the Reichstag 
against the Catholic and Marxist depu- 
ties.” “Sooner or later,” said Hitler, “we 
shall have a majority—and after that, 
Germany.”? 

To gain this majority, Hitler realized 
that he would have to persuade and in- 
fluence a great number of German Volk 
and to do this he would have to use the 
spoken word. He wrote: “I know that 
men are won over less by the written 
word than by the spoken word, that 
every great movement on this earth owes 
its growth to great orators and not to 
great writers.”* All during the Kampf- 
zeit and the Machtuebernahme, the 
Nazi Fuehrer did his utmost to empha- 
size that the spoken word was more 
powerful than the written word in in- 
fluencing, convincing, and moving the 
masses. Dr. Joseph Goebbels re-empha- 


Mr. Bosmajian is Instructor in Speech, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. Material for this article is taken 
from his doctoral dissertation, “Rhetoric of the 
National Socialist Speakers,” Stanford Univer- 
silty, 1960. 

1 Kurt Ludecke, J] Knew Hitler 
1938), Pp. 234-235. 

2 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, trans. Ralph 
Manheim (Boston, 1943), preface. 


(New York, 


sized it and lesser Nazis followed the 
leaders and consistently echoed the su- 
periority of the spoken word over the 
written word. Dr. Goebbels asked: Did 
Christ write books or did he preach? 
Did Mohammed write intellectual essays 
or did he go to the people and tell them 
what he wanted? When Lenin came 
from Zurich to Petersburg, did he go 
from the station to the study and write 
a book or did he not instead speak be- 
fore thousands? It is Goebbels’ conclu- 
sion that “there is no difference between 
the speaker and the politician. One can 
prove in history that the great politician 
was also a great speaker: Napoleon, 
Caesar, Alexander, Mussolini, Lenin, 
you can name whom you want.’’ 

In the same vein, Franz Six, in his 
work on the political propaganda of the 
National Socialist Party, wrote that the 
French Revolution, as well as the Rus- 
sian and the Fascist Revolutions, had 
been led by great speakers. Commented 
Six: “Danton, Marat, Lenin, and Mus- 
solini and in their following the thou- 
sands of little fanatics have ruled the 
masses through the hate in their words 
and the passion in their criticism.” 
According to Six, these leaders spoke to 
the people in order “to get them to 
move, to drive them forward, to whip 
them up to political action, to revolu- 
tion.* 


Hitler hypothesized that the French 
Revolution would never have come 


8 Joseph Goebbels, Signale der neuen Zeit 
(Muenchen: F. Eher, 1934), pp. 48-49. All trans- 
lations from sources in German are mine. 

4Franz Six, Die politische Propaganda der 
NSDAP im Kampf um die Macht (Heidelberg: 
Druckerei Winter, 1936), p. 43. 
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about through philosophical theories if 
it had not been for the “army of agi- 
tators led by demagogues in the grand 
style, who whipped up the passions of 
the people tormented to begin with, un- 
til at last there occurred that terrible 
volcanic eruption which held all Europe 
rigid with fear.’ 

While recognizing the importance of 
the spoken word, the National Socialists 
looked back into German history for 
great German orators; they looked and 
found no great speakers in Germany's 
history, none of any great renown. Dr. 
Goebbels admitted freely that the Ger- 
man people never had the oratorical 
eloquence of the Latins. Germany, he 
stated, “produced many _ statesmen, 
poets, and scientists, but at all times 
lacked great oratorical talents.’’® Dr. G. 
Kurt Johannsen, Managing Director of 
the Hanse Press, complained that public 
speaking was completely neglected in 
the last century in Germany; the persua- 
sive parts of speech were unknown, 
“with the result that public speeches 
had little effect.” In German political 
life he finds no “Gladstone, no Joseph 
Chamberlain to arouse the people at 
election times.”’ Franx Six asserted: 
“Germany has in its more recent history 
no speakers who stepped out of the 
drawing room or club or later the par- 
liament towards the masses of the 
Volk.” Through Adolf Hitler and the 
National Socialist Party, contended Six, 
the spoken word “was raised to a valued 
and feared weapon of politics.”’* 

Hans Krebs, the author of a small 
speech handbook recommended by the 
Nazis for beginning speakers, echoed the 
same contentions regarding the iack of 
great orators in German history: 


5 Hitler, op. cit., p. 475. 
6 Joseph Goebbels, “Der Fuehrer als Redner,” 


Unser Wille und Weg (April 1939), p. 76. 
7Kurt Johannsen, “The Essence of ‘Prop- 
aganda’ in Germany,” Germany Speaks (Lon- 
don, 1938), p. 121. 
8 Six, op. cit., p. 43. 


The art of speaking was rarely found among 
us Germans. Only few commanded the language 
and its means of expression to such an un- 
limited degree that it would have influence. 
Only National revolution 


did great orators and statesmen appear. 


with the Socialist 


Another book, Rede und Redner by 
Emil Dovifat, recommended by the 
select Nazi periodical Der Hoheitstraeger 
“to political leaders who already have 
gathered the practical experiences of a 
speaker,”*® includes a chapter entitled 
“Speech and Speakers in Germany,” in 
which the author asks: “Who talked in 
the nineteenth century, really and ac- 
tually, to the times?” Dovifat answers 
his own question with, “Nobody.” He 
writes: “The revolution of 1848 brought 
forth in Germany no speaker of politi- 
cal power like Mirabeau, no speaker of 
suggestive power of Danton, and no 
speaker of such natural behavior and 
effect as the Irish freedom fighter O’Con- 
nel [sic].”’ Dovifat admits that the nine- 
teenth century was overflowing with a 
great amount of speaking, but it was 
all parliamentary speech which, writes 
Dovifat, “is not a call for Sammlung, 
but just the opposite, for explanation, 
for discussion. The speech of the party 
served ... the group, never the whole. 
The public only took it as such and 
nothing more.” 

Discussing the lack of effective Ger- 
man speakers during Worid War I, 
Dovifat complains that “when Germany 
was thrown in 1914 into the most peril- 
ous struggle for existence in her history, 
even in that most fateful hour, no 
speaker appeared.” As Dovifat saw it, 
France had her Clemenceau, Britain 
had her Lloyd-George, but Germany 
had no comparable speaker. But after 
World War I “came the young speakers 
of the new Staatsfuehrung, whose goal 


® Hans Krebs, Redner-Fibel (Leipzig: Theo- 
dor Herbert Fritsch, 1935), p. 5. 

10 Der Hoheitstraeger (September 1938), p. 
40. 
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was to replace the parliamentary form 
of government with the Fuehrerstaat. 
Therefore, they had to be great, really 
great speakers.’” What made these young 
speakers so different, so great, so much 
more effective than previous German 
speakers? Dovifat answers: “From the 
beginning they spoke to all the Volk, 
and while doing this they molded a new 
form of speech; they created terror and 
rejection among those who up to now 
had cultivated speech only for certain 
groups, circles, and parties.” Accord- 
ing to Dovifat, the rebirth of speech was 
brought about by speakers like Adolf 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
spoken word and also recognizing the 
need for effective speakers, the National 
Socialists brought into existence a 
speaker training program which trained 
various types of speakers for the dif- 
ferent kinds of meetings which the Nazis 
conducted. This program was estab- 
lished by the Nazis during the Kampf- 
zeit and was maintained after they came 
into power; by 1936, every Gau (the 
Nazis divided Germany up into thirty- 
nine Gaue, districts)'*? had some kind of 
speaker training program." 

Could one “learn” oratory? Could 
select Nazis be trained to be effective 
speakers? Kurt Rittweger, a Nazi orator 
himself, explained in his Tagebuch that 
one can learn to speak if one possesses 
the fanatical faith, for it is this faith 
which gives the “compulsion to speak.” 
Further, wrote Rittweger, one must 
learn speech form and logic; “the 
knowledge of things is necessary, for 
every idea is a synthesis of faith and 
knowledge. But faith is the heart of 


11 Emil Dovifat, Rede und Redner (Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1937), pp. 8-14. 

12 Gau-und Kreisverzeichnis der NSDAP (Der 
Reichsorganisationleiter der NSDAP, 1938), pp 
15-20. 

"33 Hugo Ringler, “Die Rednerschule und ihre 
Aufgaben,” Unser Wille und Weg (October 


1935), P- $32- 


every speech.”"* ‘Lhe Nazi monthly, 
Unser Wille und Weg, stated that it was 
possible to receive training in speech, 
“so that with diligence and patience one 
will be able to express his thoughts in 
a well formed way and in flowing 
speech.”” It was explained, however, that 
the “power of speech which can move 
people, make them enthusiastic, or 
touch them to passionate hate and 
struggle, this ability cannot be learned; 
one is born with it.”*® According to the 
author of the article, this inborn talent 
needs training. 

“Can one learn oratory?”’ asked Hans 

Krebs in his speech handbook, Redner- 
Fibel. He answered: 
Surely, very great speakers owe their art to an 
inherent talent. They usually never “learned” 
to speak, but they are an exception. However, 
that which one calls a well organized speech, 
lecture, report, that is learnable to every 
reasonable and diligent man—if he has the 
firm will .. . and does not have a severe speech 
defect.16 


Der Hoheitstraeger contended that ora- 
tory could be learned; “it does not come 
by itself.” The speaker was told that 
“your word will become the deed if you 
have your information and the desire 
to communicate.”** It was explained 
that “practice is everything” for the de- 
veloping speaker. 

The National Socialist speaker was 
told by Dovifat: “Speech is the most 
beautiful and most effective means of 
Volksfuehrung [national leadership].” 
From the outset of his book Rede und 
Redner, Dovifat asserts that speech is 
“the strongest force to awaken faith, to 
harden conviction, to destroy degenera- 
tion, to bring out new ideas, and to pull 


14Kurt Rittweger, Der unbekannte Redner 
der Partei (Muenchen: J. B. Lindl, 1939), p. 8. 

15A. E. Frauenfeld, “Die Macht der Rede,” 
Unser Wille und Weg (October 1937), p. 268. 

16 Krebs, op. cit., p. 6. 

17M. Weller, “Hinweise und Anregungen 
fuer den Redner,” Der Hoheitstraeger (Septem- 


ber 1944), Ppp. 21-23. 
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the masses from the old ways of thinking 
over to the streets of new hopes.” When 
he speaks of “speech” he is not referring 
to parlamentarische Rede, nor to the 
Parteirede, nor to the akademische 
Rede, nor to the forensische Rede, no 
to the Predigt (sermon). The Parteirede 
“served only the group, never the 
whole.” The akademische Rede, he as- 
serted, “isolated itself and was only di- 
rected to the circle of intellectuals.” 
The forensische Rede “froze in the 
thorny thicket of legal paragraphs.” Of 
the Predigt Dovifat simply said: “Let 
us be quiet about it.’'* 

The Nazis had little use for parla- 
mentarische Rede or for parliamentary 
government. Hitler’s contempt for any- 
thing “parliamentary” was not lessened 
by his first visit to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment when he was twenty years old. He 
describes the scene as “a wild gesticulat- 
ing mass screaming all at once in every 
different key, presided over by a good- 
natured old uncle who was striving in 
the sweat of his brow to revive the dig- 
nity of the House by violently ringing 
his bell and alternating gentle re- 
proofs with grave admonitions.” Hitler 
couldn’t help laughing at what he con- 
sidered the low intellectual content of 
what the parliamentarians said and he 
found it difficult to understand their 
“babbling.”*® One National Socialist 
writer labeled the “parliamentary 
speaker” Ciceronian, “a speaker who 
never disappears, who flourishes in the 
high times of parliamentary Palaver 
(council of African natives).” On the 
other side, stood the Demosthenian 
speakers, “living incarnations of the 
logos of their nation,” who “act out of 
a metaphysical mission, as speakers to 
their people.”?° 

Complaining of the lack of effective 


18 Dovifat, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

19 Hitler, op. cit., p. 77. 

20 Karl Kindt, Der Fuehrer als Redner (Ham- 
burg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1934), p. 11. 


speakers in Germany before the rise of 
the Nazis, the National Socialist Kurt 
Johannsen poured his scorn upon “aca- 
demic” speech. Past German speakers, 
he contended, had taken the academic 
lecture as a model. Commenting on the 
type of speaking that was done before 
the Nazis came onto the scene, Johann- 
sen wrote: 

To speak passionately and to carry the audience 
off its feet, so to speak, was called demagogy. 
Those speakers who were unable to gain a 
following called such speakers tub-thumpers. 
The polite speech thus became part of the 
regular programme, just like the reading of 
the minutes of a meeting. . . . The hearers 
congratulated each other when the address was 
not too oily and pathetic, and especially, when 
it was not too long.?1 


Goebbels considered the intellectual 
speaker, the “speaker from the mind,” 
ineffective because such a speaker could 
only speak to people “who receive with 
the mind.” This type of speaker, accord- 
ing to Goebbels, could only be instruc- 
tive and “at the best, he is able to con- 
vince, but never able to mobilize the 
masses and get them to march, disre- 
garding their personal advantages, and 
even under the acceptance of death and 
danger.”*? On January 9g, 1928, Goeb- 
bels told his audience that “propaganda 
should not be intellectual, but popular. 
it is not the task of propaganda to dis- 
cover spiritual revelations.” Said he: “I 
do not go into the meeting hall to find 
intellectual revelations, but in order to 
transmit to others what I have realized 
to be right.” 

The purpose of the Nazi speaker was 
to convince the German Volk that the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung was 
right for Germany. As the Nazis saw it, 
their struggle was for “right and free- 
dom, for honor and socialism.”** When 


21 Johannsen, op. cit., p. 121. 

22 Goebbels, “Der Fuehrer als Redner,” p. 75. 
23 Goebbels, Signale der neuen Zeit, p. 47. 

24 Rittweger, op. cit., p. 8. 
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the Nazi orator stood before his audi- 
ence, he was to appeal, like Hitler, “not 
to the bad, but to the good instincts.’’*® 
It was the Nazi orator’s task to transmit 
his enthusiasm for, and faith in the Na- 
tional Socialist Weltanschauung to the 
listeners and make them faithful Na- 
tional Socialists.*° 

The Nazi speaker was told “the oraton 
has only one goal: to be a_ political 
power and to lead to action.’’*’ It is the 
“action” or ““deed’’ (Tat) which is the 
highest goal of speech, according to 
Dovifat. Der Hoheitstraeger pointed out 
that the speaker’s word “will become the 
deed” if he has his information and the 
desire to communicate.?* What remains 
after the speech is delivered, said Dovi- 
fat, “is the deed towards which the 
listener advances out of the conviction 
the speaker has hammered into him, out 
of the faith he has awakened in him.” 
He placed three demands on the politi- 
cal speaker: (1) he has to recognize the 
fate of his people; (2) he has to stand 
always behind his word, ready for ac- 
tion; (3) he has to subject his own being 
and oratorical success to the welfare of 
the community. Demosthenes is used as 
an historical example of a speaker who 
meets these demands; Dovifat finds in 
Demosthenes the speaker who “had the 
secure, prophet-like, clear view to see 
what was necessary for his people.” 
Furthermore, Demosthenes was never a 
dreamer, never an optimist, never an 
artist of the voice; instead he possessed 
a “stateman-like sense of reality.” 
Demosthenes is portrayed as an orator 
who had a readiness for sacrifice and the 
deed: “When he called for the fight 
against Phillip, he fought against him 
in the first row, as at the battle of 
Chaeronea. In none of his great speeches 
is there one word that he did not con- 


25 Goebbels, “Der Fuehrer als Redner,” p. 77. 
26 Goebbels, Signale der neuen Zeit, p. 47. 

27 Dovifat, op. cit., p. 16. 

28 Weller, op. cit., p. 21. 


firm through the deed. ... Thus, he ful- 
filled the second demand: Every one of 
his words was coupled with his personal 
readiness for sacrifice and the deed.” 
Dovifat also saw in Demosthenes “the 
greatest virtue of the speaker’: to let 
the rhetorical glory and success step in- 
to the background for the demands of 
political intelligence and common wel- 
fare. For example, “Although he called 
incessantly for resistance against Phillip, 
he was able to show modesty and re- 
serve in moments when the political 
situation demanded it.’’?® 

The Nazi orator too was expected to 
stand behind his words, ready for ac- 
tion. He also was expected to subject 
his own being and oratorical success to 
the welfare of the National Socialist 
movement and Germany. He was told 
that “the speaker is the propagandist of 
the Idea, who sacrifices his _ time, 
strength, health, and material values for 
the movement. . . .’"°° The Nazi speaker 
was further reminded of his obligations: 

. . the movement is not there to make prop- 
aganda for the speaker, but he is the most 
active propagandist for the movement. The 
moment the speaker steps to the stand, he 
must realize that he is then the representative 
and exponent of the movement. Therefore, he 
has to be, both in his personal life and public 
life, an example of a dutiful, industrious, and 
modest National Socialist.31 


The Nazi speaker was told that he must 
consider himself the “fighter for a 
Weltanschauung which demands _bat- 
tle”’;*? he was to be prepared for “wrest- 
ling with opponents in long debates and 
often times going home with bandaged 
head.”8 

After the Machtuebernahme, the Nazi 
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speaker did not have to worry so much 
about going home with bandaged head; 
the opposition with which the National 
Socialist orator had to cope during the 
Kampfzeit no longer existed in the 
Third Reich. There was no more discus- 
sion, no more “calling from the audi- 
ence, and above all, no more opposition 
to cause disturbances which would force 
the speaker to do his best.”** In 1934, 
the speaker’s task was made easier when, 
according to the New York Times, “Ger- 
many became a public speaker’s para- 
dise . . . with promulgation of an anti- 
heckling decree by Dr. Wilhelm Frick, 
Minister of Interior.”*° Dr. Frick 
ordered that only non-controversial 
questions could be asked after lectures. 
Audiences, he said, would be expected 
to cease all interruptions that were pro- 
vocative of controversy. 

The Nazi orators continued their ora- 
torical activities up to the time the 
Third Reich was defeated. Less than 
one year before the collapse of the Nazi 
regime, Der Hoheitstraeger was giving 
suggestions on speech training to the 
Nazi speakers. They were told, among 
other things, that a speech was not a 
piece of writing and that the “introduc- 
tion must be reserved, but powerful, the 
conclusion must be powerful, but 
erlesen [select]."°* Propagandisten-Fi- 
bel, published early in the 1940's, re- 
minded National Socialists that “the 
Fuehrer looks upon the well organized 
meeting as the most important and most 
valuable work of the Party.”8? This 
handbook, distributed only through the 
offices of the NSDAP, advised that 
“there should be no mass meeting with- 
out musical accompaniment,” that the 
entrance of the flags must be done in a 


84 Hugo Ringler, “Herz oder Verstand,” Un- 
ser Wille und Weg (August 1937), Pp. 245. 

85 New York Times, December 4, 1934, p. 1. 

86 Weller, op. cit., p. 21. 

87 Franz Huber, Propagandisten-Fibel (Wels: 
Leitner & Co., n.d.), p. 46. 


perfect military manner, and that a re- 
port about the meeting, about the ex- 
positions and the 
speaker must be made at once to the 
Gaupropagandaleitung (Gau propagan- 
da office). 

Late in 1942, Dr. Goebbels mobilized 
hundreds of Nazi speakers “‘to stump the 
country explaining away reverses in 
Africa and Russia and helping to bolster 
morale on the eve of Germany's gloomi- 
est Christmas of the war.’’** Goebbels 
himself continued to address large au- 
diences during the latter part of the 
war. On June 23, 1943, he spoke in 
Dortmund to an audience of 20,000 
people who were, after he had com- 
pleted his speech, “ready to go through 
fire for him and the Nazi cause.’’*® On 
November 6, 1943, he spoke in the 
Great Hall of the City Hall in Hann- 
over while thousands of people stood 
outside on the square to listen to his 
speech through loudspeakers. The 
“storm of approving applause” gave 
Goebbels the impression of “living not 
in the fifth year of the war, but in the 
first year of our seizure of power.”*° 
Goebbels felt that more speeches needed 
to be delivered during 1942 and 1943. 
He recorded in his diary on December 
7, 1942: “We ought really to deliver 
speeches more frequently than _hither- 
to.”** On November 8, 1943, he wrote: 
“It is high time the Fuehrer delivers a 
long speech in public to instill courage 
in the German people.’ 


the impression of 


However, Goebbels could not win the 
war with speeches alone; early in 1944 
the Russians were advancing across 
Poland toward Germany, and the Allies 


88 New York Times, December 29, 1942, p. 3. 

89 Wilfred von Oven, Mit Goebbels bis zum 
Ende (Buenos Aires: Duerer-Verlag, 1950), p. 
oO. 
. 40 Joseph Goebbels, The Goebbels Diaries, 
trans. Louis P. Lochner (New York, 1948), p. 
198. 

41 [bid., p. 235. 

42 Ibid., pp. 501-502. 
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launched their Normandy attack on 
June 6. On April go, 1945, Adolf Hitler 
committed suicide, and on the follow- 
ing day Dr. Joseph Goebbels was also 
dead. The Nazi Weltanschauung had 
failed. 

For twenty years the Nazi speakers 
had preached the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung to the German Volk. 
These were speakers who had been told 
that through speech they could awaken 
faith, harden convictions, destroy degen- 
eration, bring out new ideas, and pull 
the masses from the old ways of think- 
ing; these were speakers who had given 
their speeches to millions of Germans 
who listened through periods of infla- 
tion, depression, war preparation, and 


war. Some of those who listened to the 
Nazi orators felt that “here were people 
with only one thing foremost on their 
minds, for which they would risk their 
lives: Germany.”*® One listener felt, 
“The speaker’s ideas were so thoroughly 
after my own heart, that he seemed, in 
fact, to be expressing my own thoughts 
and desires.’’** Others who listened to 
the Nazi speakers “went home deeply 
moved, thinking that if the aims and 
purposes outlined by the speaker were 
capable of achievement, then life would 
once more be worth living.’ 


Hitler Came Into 


117. 


43 Theodore Abel, Why 
Power (New York, 1938), p. 

44 Tbid., p. 118. 
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POLITICS AND RELIGION IN COLONIAL FAST 
AND THANKSGIVING SERMONS, 1763-1783 


Harry P. Kerr 


UCH of the oratory which en- 
ee and stimulated support for 
the American Revolution originated in 
colonial pulpits. In general, custom 
forbade sermons which ranged very far 
beyond purely religious considerations, 
but there were exceptions. One of the 
most significant of these occurred on 
days appointed especially for seeking 
God’s forgiveness or expressing grat- 
itude for divine blessings. This paper 
describes the leading characteristics of 
political sermons delivered on fast and 
thanksgiving days between 1763 and 
1783, and explains their peculiar utility 
in marshaling support for the Whig 
cause. 


Colonial fast and thanksgiving days 
had evolved from objections to the large 
number of holydays which the Catholic 
Church celebrated at the time of the 
Reformation. The Bible specified one 
day for worship of God, said protestants, 
but man had created so many others 
that the Sabbath was relegated to a 
place of secondary importance. The 
Church had designated more than a 
quarter of the weekdays of the year as 
fast days, and it had set aside nearly 
half of the year for festival time when 
church attendance was required under 


Mr. Kerr is Lecturer on Public Speaking, Har- 
vard University. 

1 William DeL. Love, The Fast and Thanks- 
giving Days of New England (Boston, 1895) 
traces the development of these days through 
the nineteenth century in considerable detail. 
I am indebted to his account for much histor- 
ical information. 


severe penalties? When they gained 
sufficient power, protestants abolished 
such holydays by the score. Holinshed 
wrote that by the early years of the 
reign of Elizabeth I, “foure score and 
fifteene, called festiuall, and _ thirtie 
Profesti, besides the sundaies, are 
all brought vnto seauen and twentie.”* 
Puritans, always thorough in_ revolt, 
initially abolished all holydays. 

The reformers succeeded in restoring 
the Sabbath to its original pre-eminence, 
but in so doing they created a void 
which did not their the- 
ological views. Most dissenters believed 
in God’s Providence. They believed 
that God, to further his own purposes, 
intervened directly in men’s affairs. 
Abundant harvests, the birth of a 
healthy child, a military debacle, a 
home ravished by fire—all were inter- 
preted as manifestations of God’s pleas- 


accord with 


ure or displeasure with his people, and 
whether it warned or rewarded, God’s 
voice should be acknowledged. Regular 
Sabbath services were not adequate to 
this purpose because God had sent a 
special sign. Special days were needed, 
and fast and thanksgiving days were 
created to satisfy this need. “And it is 
not only fit and reasonable, that we 
should associate and assemble together 
fon Sundays] one Congregational 
minister explained to his parishioners, 
“but also, that upon some other times, 


” 
, 


2Henry M. Dexter, The Congregationalism 
of the Last Three Hundred Years as Seen in 
Its Literature (New York, 1880), p. 26. 


3 Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles of England, 
Scotland and Ireland 
London, 1807), I, 233. 


(London, 1577; reprinted, 
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we should socially agree and engage 
in this grateful employment, espe- 
cially when the favourable providence 


of heaven gives us great occasion 
therefor.’’ 
Early in the seventeenth century, 


dissenters acknowledged only special 
manifestations of Providence with fast 
and thanksgiving days, but man is a 
creature of habit. Love believes that 
annual celebration of a_ thanksgiving 
had become customary in New England 
by 1660, of a fast by 1695.5 Special 
observances continued, however, and 
even the annual days commemorated 
specific, timely events whenever appro- 
priate. On the annual thanksgiving of 
1689, we find Cotton Mather discoursing 
on “the excellent things done by the 
great God, more generally in creation 
and redemption, but more partic- 
ularly in the remarkable revolutions of 
Providence which are every where the 
matter of present observation.” On a 
similar occasion sixty years later, Jona- 
than Mayhew singled out “the success 
of his Majesty’s arms, and those of 
the King of Prussia.’’* Except for North 
Carolina, there is fragmentary evidence 
that special fasts and thanksgivings were 
observed from time to time in every 
colony, but the custom of annual ob- 
servances was unknown outside of New 
England during the colonial period. 
The partial reversion to annual feasts 
however, did not modify the essential 
character of fasts and_ thanksgivings. 
When George III held sway in Britain, 
his American subjects still considered 
these days a response to some particulai 
event. 


4Henry Cumings, A Thanksgiving Sermon 
Preached at Billerica, November 27, 1766 (Bos- 
ton, 1767), pp. 5-6. 

5 Love, pp. 248-249. 

6 Cotton Mather, The Wonderful Works of 
God Commemorated (Boston, 1690); Jonathan 
Mayhew, Two Discourses Delivered November 
23rd, 1758 (Boston [1758]). Quotations are from 
the title pages. 
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Divine Providence presumably inter- 
vened in both religious and _ secular 
affairs, but droughts, epidemics, and 
prosperous business conditions were 
much more apparent to the community 
than the vicissitudes of an individual's 
spiritual life. Fast and _ thanksgiving 
sermons were, therefore, concerned with 
the secular consequences of wickedness 
and holiness more often than not. The 
title pages of published sermons are 
crowded with phrases like “a Publick 
Fast, After the Destruction of the Prov- 
ince Court-House by Fire,” “a Day 
of publick Fasting, on Occasion of 
the Extream Drought,” “the General 
Thanksgiving . . . for the extraordinary 
reviving Rains,” and “a Public Thanks- 
giving, for the late Signal Successes 
granted to the British Arms.”? 


If fires, droughts, and military victo- 
ries were appropriate subjects for fast 
and thanksgiving sermons, the prec- 
edent was sufficiently broad to permit 
ministers to discuss political questions 
when they became of interest. “Many 
who now hear me are witnesses,” de- 
clared John Witherspoon, “that it has 
never been my practice, for reasons 
which appear to me to be good, to 
intermix politics with the ordinary serv- 
ice of the sanctuary, on the weekly 
returns of the christian sabbath, [but 
on fast and thanksgiving days] it be- 
comes part of a minister’s duty to direct 
the attention of the hearers to events 
of a public nature.”* The way was 
opened for these sermons to function 
as an important medium of political 


7 Thomas Prentice, The Vanity of Zeal for 
Fasts (Boston, 1748); Aaron Smith, Some Tem- 
poral Advantages in Keeping Covenant with 
God (Boston, 1749); Thomas Prince, The Nat- 
ural and Moral Government and Agency of 
God (Boston, 1749); Mather Byles, A Sermon, 
Delivered March 6th 1760 (New-London, 1760). 

8 “Delivered at a Public Thanksgiving After 
Peace [December 13?, 1781]. Sermon 45." 
In The Works of the Rev. John Witherspoon 
(Philadelphia, end ed., 1802), HI, 62. 
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discussion during the Revolutionary 


period. 


2. 


The civil events which found their 
way into fast and thanksgiving pulpits 
resulted in sermons quite different from 
those usually delivered by ministers who 
chose to comment on political matters. 
Other occasions on which political ques- 
tions were appropriate to sermons lim- 
ited the scope of the preacher’s remarks 
in one way or another. On election day, 
for example, ministers dealt chiefly with 
abstract principles of government. Mil- 
itary groups expected to hear about the 
propriety and necessity of self-defense. 
Commemorative addresses did not range 
far beyond matters connected directly 
with the event which they honored. 
These sermons were preached for a 
specific reason, but the reason was estab- 
lished by long tradition; it was the 
same reason year in, year out. The 
tradition of fast and thanksgiving ser- 
mons was precisely the opposite. They 
too were preached for a specific reason, 
but the reason stemmed from events of 
the hour; it was a different reason 
nearly every time. On fast and thanks- 
giving days, therefore, ministers felt that 
they could discuss specific aspects of 
the changing political scene in a way 
that would have been improper on 
other occasions. 

Sermons preached on a thanksgiving 
in 1763 and a fast in 1766 illustrate this 
characteristic specificity and timeliness. 
The special thanksgiving of 1763° off- 
cially commemorated the end of the 
French and Indian War. At the same 
time, it foreshadowed, if not foreboded, 
the Revolution. James Lockwood re- 
hearers that the joyous 


minded his 


® Celebrated July 6 in Connecticut; August 
9 in Pennsylvania; in Delaware, New York, and 
New Jersey; August 11 in 
New Hampshire; 
Island. 


Massachusetts and 


and August 25 in Rhode 
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prospect of peace brought with it the 
question of the “political Precautions 
that may be proper at this Juncture.”!° 
“. . . All discern the advantageous 
situation in which the happy conclusion 
of the war hath placed us,” said East 
Apthorp.* The “advantageous situa- 
tion” of the American colonies was the 
crux of the matter—at once a major 
result of the French and Indian War 
and a major cause of the Revolution. 
Twin specters of barbarous Indian 
attack and commercial strangulation by 
the French had hung over the colonies 
since their first settlement. During the 
recent their enemies had for a 
time seemed about to score a complete 
triumph. “Then, the arm of the Lord 
was made bear before the enemy,” 
exclaimed Samuel Haven, “while the 
language of divine providence to us 
was, in a strain like that to Israel under 
the hand of Moses .. . ‘stand still and 
see the salvation of God.’ ’? God had 
intervened, sweeping away the threat 
of aggression and bolstering the faith 
of the colonists in their military prow- 
ess. God’s used the thanks- 
giving day pulpit of 1763 to reinforce 
lessons of experience which would later 
be pointed to as proof of the colonists’ 
ability to resist English troops. 

Of those ministers 
have been published, only English-born 
Jonathan Boucher, ever mindful of the 
native land, seems to 

concerned with tem- 





war, 


ministers 


whose sermons 


interests of his 
have been much 
poral obligations incurred during the 
war. He spoke at length of the great 
burden imposed on England by the 
struggle and insisted that “for us and 
for our sakes it was first entered into; 
and ... our welfare has been principally 


10A Sermon Preached at Wethersfield, July 
6, 1763 (New Haven [1763]), p. 31. 

11 The Felicity of the Times (Boston, 1763), 
7. 
12 Joy and Salvation by Christ (Portsmouth, 
N. H., 1763), p. 29. 
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consulted in the terms on which it has 
been concluded.’’% 


England called unappreciative debt- 
ors to account in 1765. Amid the or- 
ganization of groups calling themselves 
“Sons of Liberty,” the signing of non- 
importation agreements, and the muf- 
fled tolling of bells, the Stamp Act 
went into effect on November first. One 
clergyman, David Sherman Rowland, 
likened the tax to a monster: 

So allarming and detestable was this Hydra, 


that 
niously awakned a whole continent, and aroused 


its hiss, like an electric shock, instanta- 


its inhabitants with a noble ardour, to assert 


their just rights against the malignity of its 
poison.14 


In Massachusetts, at least, and probably 
in other colonies, the royal governor 
effected indirect suppression of speech 
by refusing to proclaim a special fast 
day. In Connecticut, however, an _at- 
mosphere more friendly to the Whig 
cause prevailed. A special fast on De- 
cember 18, 1765 was the occasion of a 
strongly worded Stephen 
Johnson.'® He linked civil and eccle- 
siastical concern: 


sermon by 


The calamities which impend over us, and 
which we are now to deplore and deprecate, 
are the heaviest inhabitants 


of this land have ever felt, from any earthly 


the churches and 


power; and threaten . no less than slavery 


13 Jonathan Boucher, “On the Peace in 
1763,” in A View of the Causes and Con- 
sequences of the American Revolution (London, 
1797), P- 43- 

14David Sherman Rowland, 
idence Illustrated and Improved 
R. I. [1766]), p. 11. 

15 [Stephen Johnson], Some Important Ob- 
servations, Occasioned by, and Adapted to, the 
Publick Fast (Newport, R. 1, 1766). The ser- 
mon was published anonymously, but it is 
generally believed to have been preached by 
Johnson at Old Lyme, Connecticut. See Alice 
M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the 
American Revolution (Durham, N. C., 1928), 
pp. 100-102; Philip Davidson, Propaganda and 
the American Revolution 1763-1783 (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1941), pp. 23, 159; Love, p. 330; 
Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History of the 
American Revolution (New York, new printing, 
1957), I, 101, note. 


Divine Prov- 
(Providence, 


and ruin to this great people, in this widely 
extended continent. 


The English were ruling as despots un- 
der the pretence of right and necessity. 
It was ever thus, Johnson continued: 


When royal prerogative is to be stretched and 
exalted to a boundless extent, to the enslaving 
of a nation, a loud cry must be set up “of the 
divine, hereditary, indefeasible right of kings, 
their dispensing power, and absolute supremacy 
above all laws, with the danger of monarchy 
association 


from commonwealth 


plots,” &c., &c. 


principles, 


When the Egyptians had attempted to 
rule Israel in this fashion, God’s chosen 
people had won their independence, 
Johnson argued: 

Nor is this a singular and exempt case; but it 
has often happened, “that violent, arbitrary op- 
pressions has drove the oppressed into that 
state of 


independency, which the oppressors 


feared, and the oppressed by no means de- 


sired.” So it happened in the case of Rehoboam's 
oppression of the ten tribes. So also in the op- 


pression of Hclland, which brought on the 


revolution and independency of those high and 
mighty states: And it is possible, that, sooner or 
later, it may happen to the British colonies. 


All this could be prevented by a wise 
administration in London, but “. . . if 
there be left to the colonies but this 
single, this dreadful alternative,—slav- 
ery or independency,—they will not 
want time to deliberate which to 
choose.”** Johnson’s was the only ser- 
mon published of the many delivered 
in Connecticut on December 18, 1765, 
but Love believes that many other 
preachers voiced similar ideas. He 
quotes from a manuscript sermon by 
Philemon Robbins of Branford: “Such 
as plead the kings prerogrative in acts 
unconstitutional and wrong are going 
apace to the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, 2 doctrine 
held only by high flying [i.e., Anglican] 
churchmen.”** 


16 Johnson, pp. 3-4, 
17 Love, P- 3381. 


14-15, 19, 20. 
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The most remarkable thing about 
these passages from Lockwood, Apthorp, 
Haven, Boucher, Rowland, Johnson, 
and Robbins is that they are so per- 
fectly typical, not of pulpit addresses 
or ministerial speech, but of political 
speeches by any speaker of the period. 
Here are the same observations and 
sentiments one would expect to find 
in discussions at town meetings or the 
local public house, the same style and 
invention which characterized contem- 
porary pamphlets and newspaper ar- 
ticles. Johnson’s prediction of what 
would happen “if there be left to the 
colonies but this single, this dread{ul 
alternative,—slavery or independency” 
is cut from the same cloth as Edmund 
Burke’s warning to Commons and Pat- 
rick Henry’s challenge to Burgesses in 
March, 1775. There is no special reserve 
in the remarks of these preachers, no 
bias, nothing save possibly an unusual 
number of Biblical figures, which identi- 
fies the speaker as a clergyman. Not 
every passage in the sermons resembles 
those quoted, of course, but similar 
passages occur in most fast and thanks- 
giving sermons. They demonstrate that 
ministers felt it permissible on 
these occasions to forsake Christ—mo- 
mentarily—for politics. 


was 


In so doing, they probably did not 
relinquish, in the estimate of most of 
their parishioners, those persuasive ad- 
vantages which they enjoyed when dis- 
coursing on religious subjects. To the 
extent that they retained the image of 
ecclesiastics and avoided that of partisan 
politicians, preachers also retained their 
ethos as religious leaders and _ the 
authority to invoke religious sanctions 
in their arguments. These advantages 
were not lost very often. Published 
sermons indicate that ministers seldom 
forsook Christ for long, and even if the 
political enthusiasm of an occasional 
minister caused him to neglect his reli 


gious role, at least he retained an au- 
dience. Considered in this light, fast 
and thanksgiving sermons present the 
rare picture of men accepted as eccle- 
Slastics but permitted to choose topics 
and language with almost the freedom 
accorded politicians. Those who wanted 
to manipulate the political thinking of 
a whole people could find in these 
occasions a attentive audience 
which ministers addressed with author- 


vast, 
ity on a wide variety of specific issues. 


3- 
The Whigs did 
opportunity for mass persuasion. What- 
ever was said, discussion of political 
matters could hardly fail to arouse 
public interest, and it was indifference 
that patriot leaders feared far more 
than opposition. Whether ministers sup- 
ported or attacked allegations of British 
tyranny, they fail to draw 
attention to Whig arguments. The unu- 
sual nature of fast and thanksgiving 
days set them apart from everyday 
events, moreover, and helped preachers 
make a particularly vivid impression on 
the minds of their listeners. 


not overlook this 


could not 


As suited a day of humiliation and 
repentance, fast day proclamations for- 
bade servile labor enjoined all 
citizens to pray, meditate, and listen to 
sermons. Most conducted a 
single morning service and preached for 
about forty minutes, perhaps a 
third of the churches still held to the 
seventeenth-century custom of double 
services. Members of these parishes at- 
tended church in both the morning 
and late afternoon and heard sermons 
of about forty minutes each 
A proclamation issued by the 


and 
ministers 


but 


length 


time.'§ 


18 Of the g8 fast sermons considered in this 
study, 22 contain between 5,000 and 7,000 


words. At 160 words per minute, they would 
require about 38 minutes for delivery. Five are 
long 
but there 


sermons 
they were 


been double 
evidence that 


enough to have 
is no othe 
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New York Committee of Safety in 1776 
shows that few activities were allowed 
to detract from the chief business of 
the day: 


Y ar 
this City and County do, on the morrow [17 


expected that all the inhabitants of 


May], abstain from all and every kind of servile 
labour, business, and employment, and attend 
upon Divine service in publick, which will be 
performed in all the Churches in this City; that 
no persons (but such as are in the Continental 
service, whose business may require it) will be 
permitted to cross the ferries, ride or walk out 
of town, oi about the streets, for amusement or 
diversion; and that all parents and masters will 
be careful to restrain their children and serv- 
ants from playing and straggling about this 
City on the ensuing day, which ought to be, 
and we trust will be, kept as the most solemn 


day this devoted Continent ever held.19 
There is ample evidence that such 
admonitions were not mere 
Restriction of labor and recreation on 
fast days was required by the laws 
of Connecticut until 1833.2° When 
legal pressures were inadequate, various 
quasi-legal groups imposed their will 
on ministers and parishioners alike. 
Eleazar Wheelock, apparently in good 
faith but nevertheless mistakenly, cele- 
brated the thanksgiving of 


threats. 


annual 


delivered in two parts. Ten are labeled as 
double sermons or there is other evidence to 
indicate this fact, and one is identified as the 
second half of a double sermon which was 
preached on two different texts. Ezra Sampson, 
A Sermon Preached at Roxbury-Camp (Water- 
town, Mass., 1775), p- 15 and note, refers to 
a sermon preached in the morning on Hosea 
IX. 12. The published sermon was based on 
Il Chronicles XX. 11, 12. Sampson's remark, 
p. 25, “I fear I have trespassed already too 
long upon your patience,” is but one of many 
indications that preachers heeded audience ex 
pectations as to the length of sermons. Similar 
remarks are in Nathaniel Appleton, The Right 
Method of Addressing the Divine Majesty (Bos- 
ton, 1770), p. 59, and John Murray, Nehemiah, 


or the Struggle for Liberty Never in Vain 
(Newbury, Mass., 1779), p. 46. 
19 Peter Force, 4 American Archives (Wash- 


ington, 1846), VI, 478-479. 

20 Jarvis M. Morse, A Neglected Period of 
Connecticut’s History, 1818-1850 (New Haven, 
1933), quoted by J. Frederick Kelly, Early 
Connecticut Meetinghouses (New York, 1948), 
I, xxv. 


THANKSGIVING 


SERMONS 37 


775 on November 16 at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, and was subsequently 
forced, very much against his will, to 
celebrate it again on November go, the 
date designated by the New Hampshire 
Provincial Congress.? Asa Dunbar, Con- 
gregational minister at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, failed to observe the fast on 
July 20, 1775 and found it necessary 
to publish a broadside declaring his 
“desire to live in good fellowship with 
every friend to American liberty.” Ap- 
parently less independent of mind than 
his grandson, Henry Thoreau, Dunbar 
explained that his objection to the 
fast was entirely on religious grounds 


and appended the imprimatur of 
Benjamin Pierce, moderator of the 
Weston and Sudbury Committee of 


Correspondence.*? 

As the New York proclamation im- 
plies, even military personnel were re- 
quired to observe fasts when their duties 
permitted. Washington’s headquarters 
at Cambridge issued an order on March 
6, 1776, for example, commanding ob- 
servance of a fast,?* and there are a 
number of extant sermons like the one 
preached by Charles Clay, an Anglican 
minister, to a Minuteman organization 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, on a fast 
in 1777.°4 Fast days, then, as William 
Gordon observed of a fast in Philadel- 
1775, were usually very solemn 
Thus set 
tomary occasions of pulpit address, fast 


phia in 


occasions.25 apart from cus- 


of Conscience; or, No 
His Church (Hartford 


21Wheelock, Liberty 
King but Christ in 
[1776]), preface. 

22 Force, 4 American 
1840), III, 675. 

23 Ibid., V, 113-114. 

24A portion of the unpublished manuscript 
is printed in William Meade, Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia (Philadel- 
phia, 1857), II, 49-50. 

25 William Gordon, The History of the Rise, 
Progress, and Establishment of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America (London, 
1788), I, 371-373. Gordon also gives the sub- 
stance of a pastoral letter issued by the united 
synod of New York and Philadelphia urging 
observance of the fast. 


Archives (Washington, 
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days not only provided ministers with 
an opportunity to speak on_ political 
matters, but also focused special atten- 
tion on their remarks. 

Thanksgivings did not afford the 
same degree of prominence to sermons 
as did fast days, but the minister’s 
remarks were still an important part of 
a special day. Annual thanksgiving cus- 
toms have not changed much since 
Revolutionary days. Colonists invited 
guests to their homes, enjoyed lavish 
meals, and generally celebrated in much 
the same manner as we do today. Special 
thanksgivings combined religious serv- 
ices and public celebrations. Both days 
apparently were celebrated with vigor. 
Sermons refer to “those, who have, this 
day, detained themselves from the house 
of God, to make provision for the 
regaling of our bodies,’’*® and to the 
importance of enjoying the day’s “‘pub- 
lic rejoicings, and external tokens of 
joy . . . with all that decency & due 
decorum, which becomes those who 
have been in the house of God, this 
day.’”*? Indeed, the propensity for cele- 
bration was so strong that it had, over 
the years, forced virtual abandonment 
of the earlier custom of double services. 
Only three of the sixty-one thanks- 
giving sermons considered in this study 
are identified as double sermons, and 
few others are long enough to suggest 
that they might have been delivered in 
two parts. The great majority of the 
sermons are 4,000 to 8,000 words long, 
normal length at that time. 

The alacrity with which Whig prop- 
agandists seized opportunities to utilize 
the attention-getting values of fast and 
thanksgiving days is perhaps the best 
evidence of their usefulness. When lib- 
eral citizens of Williamsburg read of 
the Boston Port Bill in the Virginia 


26 Cumings, p. 32. 

27 Nathaniel Appleton, A Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon on the Total Repeal of the Stamp-Act 
(Boston, 1766), p. 30. 


Gazette (P&D) for May 19, 1774, ton 
example, they sensed a chance to vitalize 
lagging public interest. There had not 
been a day of fasting and prayer in the 
Old Dominion since 1755. Hurriedly 
consulting Rushworth®* “for the rev- 
olutionary precedents & forms of the 
Puritans of that day, preserved by him,” 
wrote Jefferson, “we cooked up a res- 
olution, somewhat modernizing their 
phrases, for appointing the 1st day of 
June, on which the Port bill was to 
commence, for a day of fasting, humil- 
iation & prayer, to implore heaven to 
avert from us the evils of civil war, to 
inspire us with firmness in support of 
our rights, and to turn the hearts of the 
King & Parliament to moderation & 
justice.”*® The Virginia proclamation 
actually referred only to members of 
the House of Burgesses, requiring that 
they “attend in their places at the hour 
of ten in the forenoon, on the said 
first day of June next, in order to pro- 
ceed with the Speaker and the mace to 
the church in this city.” As George 
Mason wrote from Williamsburg, how- 
ever, “the members would wish to see 


‘ 


the example followed through the coun- 
try; for which purpose the members, at 
their own private expense, are sending 
expresses with the resolve to their 
respective counties.”*° In Massachusetts 
the General Court’s request for a fast 
day was refused by the knowledgeable 
Governor Thomas Gage. The purpose, 
said Gage, was only to give ‘ 
tunity for Sedition to flow from the 


‘an oppor- 


Pulpits,” whereupon the legislature took 
28 John Rushworth, Historical Collections. 
29 Jefferson, Writings, ed. Paul L. Ford (New 

York, 1892), I, g-10. Also see Robert D. Meade, 

Patrick Henry (Philadelphia and New York, 

1957)» PP- 303-304. 

30 Mason's letter is quoted by William Meade, 
op. cit., I, 173-174. The proclamation is given 
also, but see Force, 4 American Archives 
(Washington, 1837), I, 350, for changes in the 
first draft. There is no evidence that the 
sermon delivered to the House of Burgesses 
by Thomas Prince was published. 
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matters into its own hands and rec- 
ommended to the churches that they 
observe a fast on a day of their own 
choosing.** 

From the religious viewpoint, drastic 
reduction of the great number of holy- 
days formerly observed reasserted the 
primacy of the Lord’s Day. From the 
civil viewpoint, comparative rarity en- 
hanced the potential of fasts and thanks- 
givings as political forums; that is, 
rarity made them more troublesome to 
the Loyalists, more useful to the Whigs. 


4. 
Fast and 
more than merely draw attention to the 


thanksgiving sermons did 


patriots’ cause. The sermons also fu 
nished Whig leaders with an instrument 
for shifting attention from one question 
to another in a fashion consonant with 
their overall persuasive strategy. Manip 
ulation of sermon content, and thereby 
of audience attention, possible 
because of the strong 
already noted among church members 
toward acknowledging 
ifestations of God’s Providence on 


was 
bias we have 
special man- 
fast 
and thanksgiving days. To discovei 
suitable sermon topics, ministers nat- 
urally looked to recent or impending 
events in their parish, colony, or coun- 
try for signs from God. But spectaculai 
events were (and are) rare in any one 
locality; and communication was poor 
within colonies, worse between them. 
Ministers already burdened with pas- 
toral duties, moreover, frequently pur- 
sued some other activity to supplement 
a meager church salary. It is hardly 


surprising, then, to discover that these 


81 The Correspondence of General Thomas 
Gage with the Secretaries of State, ed. Clarence 
E. Carter (New Haven, 1931), I, 356. Thaddeus 
Maccarty, Reformation of Manners (Boston, 
1774), a sermon delivered in response to the 
request of the General Court, explains the 
circumstances, p. 34, note. 
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harried men were in the habit of con- 
sulting the proclamation of the day as 
a convenient source of topics for their 
sermons. “I have ever thought it expe- 
dient, on occasions of this kind,” said 
John Murray on a thanksgiving in 1779, 
“to accommodate the services of the 
day to the special intent of its appoint- 
ment.”*? Sometimes ministers incorpo- 
rated the proclamation for the day into 
their sermon** or utilized a paraphrase 
introduction to their remarks. 
Nearly always there was at least some 


as an 


reference to the “pertinent proclama- 
tion which enjoins the religious exer- 
cises of this day.’’* 

Because colonial legislatures enjoyed 
the privilege of drafting fast day and 
thanksgiving the 
ministers’ practice of basing their ser- 


day proclamations, 
mons on the bill of particulars in these 
documents presented the legislatures 
splendid opportunity to in- 
fluence public opinion. On December 


with a 


15, 1774, for example, a Massachusetts’ 
invited attention to a 
thanksgiving: ‘‘the 
union so remarkably prevails, 
not only in this province, but through- 
the six 


proclamation 
single cause for 


whi h 


the continent. . . .” Of 
ministers who preached this day and 
subsequently published their sermons, 
only Samuel Williams felt it was “not 
the business of the pulpit to determine 
measures of state.” The other 
preachers disagreed; not only did they 
discuss politics, but each stressed the 
They 


out 


five 


advantages of colonial union. 


urged their parishioners to thank God 
for the blessing represented by unity 
among the colonies and to avoid any 


32 Murray, p. 4. 

83 Joseph Montgomery, A Sermon, Preached 
at Christiana Bridge and Newcastle (Philadel- 
phia, 1775), p. 8. 

84 Robert Smith, The Obligations of the 
Confederate States (Philadelphia, 1782), pp. 2-3. 

35 John Brown, A Discourse Delivered on the 
Day of the Annual Provincial Thanksgiving 


(Boston, 1771), p. 11. 
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acts of opinions which might disrupt 
*.™ 


If sermonic content could thus be 
influenced in a single province, why 
couldn’t it be influenced in all? Once 
the Continental Congress had become a 
de facto national government, John 
Hancock lost little time proving that it 
could. At his suggestion Congress passed 
a resolution on June 7, 1775 (only 
twenty-eight days after it had convened 
at Philadelphia), recommending to the 
several colonies that Thursday, July 
20, be observed as the first national fast. 
Congress asked that the people beseech 
God to preserve the unity of the colo- 
nies. It is worth noting that this res- 
olution was the first congressional doc- 
ument to refer to the “Twelve United 
Colonies.”** Judging from the sermons 
which were published, ministers ful- 
filled the legislators’ hopes admirably. 
In Delaware, Joseph Montgomery took 
pains to insure that his parishioners in 
two remote hamlets fully appreciated 
the “grand assembly of the inhabitants 
of the continent,” of which they were 
a part, when he said, “It must strike 
the most inattentive person with solem- 
nity, when he considers that there is 
not, perhaps, less than two millions of 
intelligent Beings, this day, engaged in 
the same public acts of religious wor- 
ship.” Ezra Sampson preached to New 
England troops on the Roxbury hills 
above besieged Boston, overlooking the 


36 Samuel Williams, A Discourse on the 
Love of Our Country (Salem, 1775), p. 27: 
Tonathan Bascom, A Sermon Preached at East- 


ham (Boston, 1775); William Gordon, A Dis- 
course Preached December 15th 1774 (Boston, 
1775); John Lathrop, A Discourse Preached 
December 15th 1774 (Boston, 1774): Joseph 
Lyman, A Sermon Preached at Hatfield (Bos- 
ton, 1775); Isaac Story, The Love of Our 
Country Recommended (Boston, 1774). 

387 The proclamation is in John Wingate 
Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Rev- 


olution (Boston, reprinted 1876), p. 195. Gor- 
don, II, 33, says this proclamation was the 
first government document to refer to “united” 
colonies. 


“haughty ships of war,” and “the ashes 
of pleasant CHARLESTOWN,” and “yonder 
never to be forgotten [Bunker] HILL.” 
To these troops who had watched a 
Virginian take command of the Con- 
tinental Army just seventeen days ear- 
lier, Sampson said: 

The blown, 
semblies have been called, & such a fast is pro- 


trumpet has been solemn as- 
claimed as this land never before saw. 

The peculiarly solemn day is now revolving, 
humble confessions and fervent 


when prayers 


from all the numerous societies and assemblies, 
throughout all these United Colonies, . . are as- 


cending up to the Lord of Saboath.3* 


The importance of inducing residents 
of the various colonies to act in unison 
has been noted too frequently to require 
discussion here. Particularly during 
early stages of the Revolution, the con- 
viction that colonists from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia shared a common will 
to resist strengthened the resolve of all. 
Later in the war, careful wording of 
fast and thanksgiving proclamations by 
Sam Adams and others encouraged 
ministers to which 
leaders of the nation wanted brought 
before the public and to avoid subjects 
which it was expedient to forget.*® This 


discuss subjects 


was not control, of course, but it was a 
very effective and useful influence which 
helped persuade dissenting ministers to 
shelve their often expressed suspicions 
and even hatred of the Catholic French 


and stress instead the benefits of a 


military alliance. 


~ 


J* 


Political sermons by ministers sym- 


pathetic to the Whigs stimulated inter- 
est and support. But what happened in 


38 Montgomery, p. 7. Sampson, pp. 17, 16 

89 Adams was a member, and probably chair- 
man, of the committee which drafted the 
proclamation for a national thanksgiving on 
December 18, 1777; see [Franklin B. Hough], 
Proclamations for Thanksgiving (Albany, 1858), 
Love, pp. 344, 400; John C. Miller, Sam 
(Boston, 1936), 


Pp. 4; 
Adams Pionecr in Propaganda 


pp. 84-85. 
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areas where loyalist sentiment ran 
strong? What were the results of a fast 
or thanksgiving when Tory clergymen 
occupied the pulpit? The first observa- 
tion to be made is that they did occupy 
the pulpit. It was better to preach than 
yield the sacred desk to a Whig. A 
substitute, said William Smith to his 
parishioners, “might not, perhaps, im- 
prove the present opportunity for 
leading your thoughts into that chan- 
nel, in which I would wish them to 
flow at this trying time.’*° Accepting 
the challenge Whig- 
inspired proclamations seemed to the 
Tories a better defence than burying 
their heads. From the pulpit they could 
direct the sermon along lines compat- 
ible with their own political sentiments 


represented by 


and question the propriety “of a day 
of fasting, enjoined, not recommended, 
by persons of whose authority over us 
it has been our happiness till now to 
be ignorant.’’*? 

This tactic worked well enough in 
some cases, but there were pitfalls for 
the unlucky or unwary. If they urged 
their own Tory 
sympathizers ran the risk of retaliation 
by local groups of patriots. Jonathan 
Boucher retained his Maryland pulpit 
during part of the summer of 1775 


views too. strongly, 


only with the help of a brace of loaded 


pistols which rested on the cushion 


next to the Bible. He was finally forced 
to flee church and home as was John 
Agnew in Virginia.** If loyalists decided 


40“A Fast Sermon Preached at All-Saints 
Church, in the County of Philadelphia, July 
20, 1775," in The Works of William Smith, 
DD. (Philadelphia, 1803), I, 116. 

41 Boucher, “On the Strife Between Abram 
and Lot” (probably preached May 1, 1774), 
op. cit., p. 326. Also see Smith, Works, II, 
116. Apparently there was very little objection 
to Whig proclamations among the laity; see 
Boucher, pp. xlvii and Maccarty, p. 34, note. 

42 Boucher’s own story of his difficulties is 
in Reminiscences of an American Loyalist 1738 
1789, ed. Jonathan Bouchier (Boston and New 
York, 1925), pp. 110 ff. For Agnew see George 


instead to take a moderate position, 
they couid be made to appear Whig 
supporters. Boucher, a shrewd observer 
of Whig maneuvers, analyzed the dif- 
ficult position in which he and other 
ministers of the Church of England 
found themselves: 

We were inextricably entrapped before we were 
well aware that a net had been spread for us. 
Ihe minds of the people became unusually 
agitated: the times seemed big with some por- 
tentous event: . . . Some Clergymen indeed 
soon saw through the flimsy veil; but, think- 
ing it neither wise nor safe to set themselves 
against the current of the times, as no par- 
ticular services were prescribed, they judged it 
to be best upon the whole to attend their 
churches. They did this the more chearfully 
from a consciousness that it was at least in 
their power to avoid gratifying such of their 
hearers as were seditiously disposed with any 
inflammatory harrangues. For this conduct they 
were often insulted and persecuted by many of 
those loose and disorderly persons who had 
heretofore been the least respected in society, 
but who now became noisy, forward, and as- 
suming. Tes many of the Clergy of the Church 
of England, however, . either not seeing, or 
not sufficiently regarding the consequences vf 
any public deviation from the straight line of 
rectitude, fell into the snare: and when the 
pastor strayed, it was no wonder that the flock 


followed.43 


Boucher was probably thinking of 
men like William Smith, Jacob Duche, 
and Thomas Coombe. All were An- 
glican clergymen residing in Philadel- 
phia in 1775. Smith was particularly 
prominent as the first provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania and _ prob- 
ably the leading official of the Church 
of England in his colony. All were loyal 
to Engand, and all eventually paid 
for their loyalty by being forced to 
leave Pennsylvania. Coombe and Duche 
fled Philadelphia in 1777 and spent 
their remaining years in England. Smith 


C. Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater 
Virginia (Richmond, 1945), p. 178, citing Dunn, 
History of Nansemond County, p. 41. 


4S Boucher, pp. xlvii-xlviii 
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weathered the political storm in Mary- 
land from 1779 to 1789, and returned 
to a distinguished career at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1789-1803. In 
the summer of 1775, however, Smith, 
Duche, and Coombe preached political 
sermons which seemed to encourage 
the very course of action that led to 
the Declaration of Independence just 
a year later. Whig-controlled presses in 
America and liberal presses in Eng- 
land gave these sermons, particularly 
Smith’s of June 23 and Duche’s of July 
7, wide distribution.** 

Through a judicious combination of 
force and opportunism, men like Jeffer- 
son, Hancock, and Sam Adams _ thus 
helped to make fasts and thanksgivings 
occasions on which their friends could 
preach “sedition” and even their ene- 
mies found it awkward to register effec- 
tive opposition. After all, as Boucher 
said, “what good man, or what faithful 
minister of God, could refuse to sup- 
plicate Heaven for the restoration of 
peace to a distracted land?’’*® 


In sum, the rhetorical attributes of 
fast and thanksgiving sermons can be 
viewed as deriving chiefly from the 


44Coombe, A Sermon Preached before the 
Congregations of Christ and St. Peter’s (Phila- 
delphia, 1775); Charles Evans, American Bib- 
liography (reprinted New York, 1941), V, 112, 
says this sermon appeared serially in The 
Maryland Gazette, beginning on August 8, 
1775; Duche, The American Vine (Philadel- 
phia, 1775). Duche, The Duty of Standing 


Fast in Our Spiritual and Temporal Liberties 
(Philadelphia, 1775); Smith, A Sermon on the 
Present Situation of American Affairs 
delphia, 1775). 

45 Op. cit., p. xlviii. 


(Phila- 


protestant insistence that only a spe- 
cial manifestation of Divine Providence 
observances other 
the Sabbath. 


justified religious 
than those ordained for 
This prerequisite introduced mundane, 
and inevitably, political questions to 
the pulpit. It encouraged discussion of 
timely matters in specific terms. By 
limiting the number of such occasions, 
it enhanced their individual prom- 
inence. By pressing busy ministers to 
search out noteworthy events on which 
to discourse, it made the proclamation 
for the day the source of 
sermon topics. And this enabled legisla- 
tors to influence sermon content. Fi- 
nally, by creating a situation in which 
political considerations could affect the 
choice of topics on which church mem- 
bers expected their ministers to preach, 
it forced Tory sympathizers to make a 
choice they no doubt would have pre. 
ferred to avoid, a choice between virtual 
support of the Whigs or abandonment 
of their pulpits. 

These characteristics fast 
thanksgiving sermons a valuable addi- 
tion to the Whigs’ arsenal of persuasive 
weapons. More versatile in subject mat- 
ter, more frequent and widespread in 
occurrence, and more easily subject to 
control, the sermons preached on these 
holydays more effective instru- 
ments of mass persuasion than any 
other political sermons delivered during 
the period, and rank almost on a par 
with newspapers, pamphlets, and quasi- 
legal organizations as mainstays of the 
war of words which preceded and ac- 
companied the American Revolution. 


customary 


made and 


were 
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A VISITOR’S NOTEBOOK OF ACTING 
CLASSES IN NEW YORK 


Jackson G. Barry 


“It is safe to say that in New York 
there are more schools of acting than 
there are theatres,” says Michael Red- 
grave, “for in no city in the world is 
there more craving for instruction.”* 
The author of this remark is a widely 
traveled man and though “no city in the 
world” may be an actor's pardonable 
exaggeration, it is doubtful that inves- 
tigation would prove him wrong. Cer- 
tainly New York is a center of acting 
instruction, just as it is the center of 
the American professional theatre. 

Right or wrong, the New York the- 
atre person is apt to be narrowly provin- 
cial; no acting experience or training 
counts except that offered in his city. 
This attitude in itself makes an outsider 
want to see what goes on in New York 
acting classes, but there are other rea- 
sons for interest. The recent theatre 
boom has spawned a host of acting 
classes, calling attention to the teach- 
ing of this art, making one wonder what 
is good, what is bad, and what, if any- 
thing, is new. Popular fancy has been 
stirred by “The Method” largely through 
publicity on The Actors’ Studio and a 
few of its more famous devotees. 


All these considerations and a desire 
to compare my own teaching with like 
and unlike situations in New York ‘ed 
me all over the city to the places where 
actors gather for instruction—to schools, 
rehearsal rooms. 


lofts, and _ rented 


Mr. Barry is Instructor in Acting and Directing, 
Department of Theatre, Smith College. 


1Michael Redgrave, Mask or Face: Reflections 
in an Actor’s Mirror (London, 1958), p. 24. 


Through a period of two years, 1957 and 
1958, I observed the classes. What fol- 
lows is an account of some of these 
visits. It is an account of impressions, a 
factual report of what was seen. There 
is no attempt here to explain acting 
theories. Indeed, trying to impute par- 
ticular theories to a teacher on the basis 
of directions and criticisms overheard in 
a few random classes would be grossly 
unfair. 


The classes described have something 
in common. They have something in 
common also with classes by Harold 
Clurman, Lee Strasberg, Tamara Day- 
karhanova, etc. Popularly, all these 
would be known as “Method” classes 
(the catch phrase of the “Stanislavsky 
Method”). To the teachers themselves, 
however, “Method” is a crude and mis- 
leading term. Some even say, “Just refer 
to ‘good acting’ and ‘bad acting,’ not 
Obviously in one’s 


‘Method acting.’’ 
heart of hearts good acting is defined as 
the kind of acting one teaches. 


We know there is a core of acting 
theory derived from the work of Stan- 
islavsky. It came into the American 
scene through Boleslavski and others, 
was nurtured in the Group Theatre, and 
has been developed and changed through 
the years by individual teachers. ‘Today 
An Actor Prepares could not, without 
modifications, fit as textbook for any 
given “Stanislavsky Method” class in 
New York, yet without this book and 
Stanislavsky’s other writing and _ teach- 
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ing most acting classes would be very 
different.? 

Of the many excellent teachers who 
might have been considered, the work 
of three was chosen: Sanford Meisner 
(The Neighborhood Playhouse), Her- 
bert Berghof, and Walt Witcover. These 
men stand in the main line of Amer- 
ican “Method” training stemming from 
the work of the Group Theatre. They 
give a variety of teaching situations 
from the full-time school to the single 
weekly class, and they were gracious 
enough to allow the author to audit 
their classes. 


Our first teaching situation, The 
Neighborhood Playhouse, gives the most 
extensive period of training; it nurtures 
its students in a full-time, two-year pro- 
gram before sending them into the 
Broadway market place. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse School of the Theatre, 
which was started in 1928, is a valuable 
by-product of Alice and Irene Lewisohn’s 
original Neighborhood Playhouse. It 
operates its own pleasant five-story build- 
ing on East 54th Street. Students under- 
go a thorough training that includes 
movement (taught by Martha Graham 
and Louis Horst among others) and 
speech. During this time they are not 
allowed to take any outside jobs, the- 
atrical or otherwise. They are generally 
young (between eighteen and twenty- 
two), well-disciplined, and well-dressed, 
and arrive punctually for classes in 
clean, well-kept rooms. 

For many years Neighborhood Play- 
house training was dominated by the 
personality of Sanford Meisner, who in 
1959, after twenty-three years as head 
of the dramatics department, turned the 

2For a good recent account of the Stan- 


islavsky Method by a man in the center of 
today’s New York currents see Robert Lewis, 


Method—or Madness? (New York, 1958). 


position over to David Pressman. Con- 
tinuity, which was maintained by re- 
quiring that the two or three instructors 
who each year Meisner had 
completed a course of training at the 
Playhouse, is assured; David Pressman 
former staff 


assisted 


was a student here and a 
member. 

The curriculum for acting is succinctly 
stated in the 1957-1958 catalogue: 


First Year. Fundamental training of the actor 


as a theatrical instrument, exercises in basic 


activity, concentration, imagination—applied in 
Ad- 


vanced technique. Interpretation; characteriza- 


dividually and in groups. Second Year. 


tion applied in scenes and plays. 

During the visits, first-year students 
were working under assistants on scenes 
later for Mr. 
scenes started 


which would be shown 
Meisner. Work on the 
with a reading by the students involved. 
All were two-person scenes from con- 
temporary drama, running between five 
and ten minutes. The problems of each 
scene were discussed by the instructor, 
and the students were told to work up 
an improvisation based on the scene, 
which was to be prepared at home. The 
later presentation of these improvisa- 
tions showed élan. The 
students evidently had mastered in their 
four months at the Playhouse a form 


considerable 


for setting up improvisations. Under the 
established pattern of the the 
work was done quickly and smoothly. 
The instructor checked the roll and 
called out the pairs of improvisors. As 


class, 


soon as one group finished, and while 
they were receiving their 
from the instructor, the next group set 


criticisms 


up. 

The basic formula was as follows: One 
student in the classroom had set up 
some props to represent any place he 
might desire, and was occupied with 
an “independent activity,” washing the 
floor, making a drawing, anything that 
activity which, for 


involved physical 
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some imagined reason, he had to finish. 
The partner entered prepared with an 
“action” which he had to accomplish, 


as, for example, to persuade the actor 


in the room to seek a divorce, to invest 
in a theatre, to quit school. Obviously 
the person entering was the most 
“active” partner. Generally two impro- 
visations were done to give each student 
a chance to initiate the action and also 
to develop an action when cast in the 
passive role. 

One of the scenes being prepared was 
Scene I from Odets’ Waiting for Lefty 
in which Edna pushes her husband to 
fight the corruption in his union. In 
the improvisation which would relate 
the actors to this scene the “wife” was 
“at home” and had chosen as her in- 
dependent activity polishing a desk. Her 
“husband” entered with a bag of gro- 
ceries. In all these improvisations and 
scenes, it should be noted, the props 
were real and were really used—that is, 
real groceries, real furniture polish, etc. 
The situation the two students had in- 
vented was that a meddlesome bully had 
moved in on them. The husband, who 
was afraid of the guest, took as his 
action, “to persuade his wife that they 
ought to move out.” The wife wanted 
him to stand up to the visitor. This 
proved a very successful improvisation. 


Some others were less so; they were 
not failures in terms of the plots in- 
vented but in terms of acting. The pur- 
pose of these improvisations, as the in 
structor remarked, was “To get com 
fortable in learning to work off the 
other person, to elicit and follow im- 
pulses, and to adjust.” The importance 
of these exercises was in the moment 
when, propelled by whatever circum- 
stances they had set for themselves, the 


students met each other face to face and 
had to create their stage life, without a 
script, out of spontaneous give and take. 


The instructor made these criticisms. 
“You have an action, but you have to 
adjust. Imagine somebody died down- 
stairs and you run up to the next apart- 
ment and pound on the door to ask to 
use the phone. But the person who opens 
the door stares at you. You would 
probably ask why he was staring at you 
rather than blurting right out that you 
wanted to use the phone. 


“You don’t follow a plan. You should 
feel free in the improvisation to go off 
in all kinds of directions according to 
what impulses may be stimulated in you 
by what your partner is doing and say 
ing. Working off each other is the 
thing! It is the thing that you can 
clutch, the granite, the reality, the 
thing you can hold onto in every scene 


and improvisation. Your creativity is in 
’ 


your impulses. The worst thy ik 


can say is, “That wasn't tharsce , 
written, but they “gn ’ The. 
weren't alive.’ 

The critici:.n of another improvisa 
tion was, “You were relaxed and played 
off each other, but your relationship to 
each other was not clear in your minds 
You need a heightened sense of rela 
tionship.” To the young lady the in 
structor continued, “You don’t leave 
yourself free to do anything. You come 
in, plunk yourself down and talk. Don't 
set a plan for what will happen. What 
freedom you had amounted to a quick 
verbal response, but not organic | 
havior.” 

At the opposite extreme two young 
men performed a rambunctious impro 
visation in which two roommates were 
getting on each other’s nerves. The crit- 
icism was: “There is an overdirectness 
that destroys the truth. This room was 
supposed to be your home, where you 
live, and vet you did not come to live 
but rather to demand that the other 
actor make a scene with you. The bang- 
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ing on the piano seemed to be done 
merely for the sake of agitation. It had 
no simple truth about it. You were de- 
manding contact from each other rather 
than living out what you had to do.” 

With the insights and the freedom 
gained through these improvisations the 
short scenes from contemporary plays 
were worked up in a period of about 
four weeks and presented in one grand 
showing before Mr. Meisner. 

In the second-year curriculum stu- 
dents were also required to do impro- 
visations on their scenes, at a more ad- 
vanced level than the first-year, but the 
improvisations were done outside class 
time. These included 
work on emotional experience, ‘“under- 


improv isations 


standing why you want what you want,” 
and building to a climax. 


Under Mr. Meisner’s direction, 
second-year students were working on 
three one-act presentations to make up 
a major show case. They were rehearsing 
a cutting of Billy Budd (adapted by 
Coxe and Chapman from the Melville 
novel), Act II of Love Passes By by the 
Quinteros, and Horton Foote’s The 
Dancers. Some of the director’s com- 
ments while rehearsing these scenes well 
illustrate the acting philosophy of this 
school. {n the beginning of Love Passes 
By the script contained many references 
to relaxation, the pleasant day, etc. This 
was not being played very well. Meisner 
made a comment that was frequently on 
his lips, “Don’t play the text literally.” 
He got the student actor to lie down on 
“Make yourself as 


the 


a cot in the room. 
comfortable as you can. Do it for your- 
self. Give yourself time and let each 
It is thoughtful, 


moment happen. 


dreamy. You are lying on the beach 
having a wonderful time. The most im- 
portant thing for the actor is the life not 
a lot of silly words.” 

The use and abuse of “preparation” 
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is an interesting part of Meisner’s work. 
An actor's “preparation” is a study made 
by the actor of the emotional state his 
character is supposed to be in and of 
how he can induce this state in himself. 
Typically the director got underway 
with, “Prepare and let’s go.”” Of course 
the “preparation” employed to start one 
off on a scene had been done at greater 
length at home. If, for example, the 
actor was to be particularly joyful in a 
certain scene he would find something 
from his life which, when he 
thought of it, would induce in him the 


own 


desired state of joyfulness. Of the abuses 
of preparation Meisner spoke at a late 
rehearsal. “One thing that throws you 
is trying to hold onto your preparation. 
If you have the state [sadness to tears] 
fine, but if the crying peters out, let it. 
Go on playing one easy full moment 
after another and don’t work for a re- 
sult.” Preparation was involved in char- 
acterization too, for the saying is, “You 
in a certain condition (for which you 
do your preparation)—that is the char- 
acter.” 

On the walls of the 
hearsal room at the Neighborhood Play- 


large class-re- 


house were two signs which the students 
would long remember: “Don’t think; 
act!” “An of behavior is 
worth a pound of words.”’ 


and, ounce 


> 


Herbert Berghof today has a new 
Bank Street in 


Village, but for several years his classes 


studio on Greenwich 
were taught on three floors of a loft 
building at 725 Sixth Avenue. The stu- 
dents at the Berghof Studio then gave 
a somewhat different impression from 
those of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
They were generally a little older. Most 
of them held jobs of one kind or 
another, and they were more heteroge- 
background, theatrical and 
otherwise, than Playhouse students 


neous in 
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The program at the Berghof Studio 
consisted mainly of part-time classes, 
thirty-two out of the forty-six classes 
offered, scheduled for 5:30 Pp. M. or later. 
Generally a student took one two-hour 
class per week. In 1957 this cost $45 for 
the fifteen-week term. Besides Berghof, 
who taught six classes himself, the studio 
offered basic techniques courses with 
Anthony Mannino, and classes with Uta 
Hagen, Lee Grant, William Hickey, and 
William Alton. Classes in voice, speech, 
and body work were offered also. Ad- 
mission to Berghof’s classes was by in- 
terview, as they were scene-study classes 
and not for beginners. Even so, getting 
and holding onto a well-screened “ad- 
vanced” class in New York is well nigh 
impossible and the talent and techniques 
of Berghof’s students were widely mixed. 


Herbert Ann 
Bancroft, 
others, was born in Vienna in 1909° and 
was, by his own confession, a very tech- 
nical actor before he came “The 
Method.” Today he attends the Actors’ 
Studio and is fairly well known as a 
Stanislavsky actor and teacher. He is a 
good talker and his criticisms can, at 
theoretical. 


Berghof, who taught 


Maureen Stapleton, and 


to 


times, become long and 


These 


scenes, however, constitute the total of 


extemporaneous criticisms of 
the instruction offered in what might 
be called teaching. Nat 
urally a certain reasonable number of 


“case study” 


scenes would tend to point up his ma- 
jor tenets, which he covers in amusing 
and graphic fashion as he expands on 
some hint to an actor. 

The work proceeded by scenes, tor 
the most part from contemporary plays. 
Berghof would read from cards left on 
his desk the name of the first scene and 
the actors ambled to the front of the 
class. While Mr. Berghof criticized the 


8 Daniel Blum, ed., Theatre World: Season 
1958-1959 (New York, 1959), p. 216. 
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performance, the next pair of students 
would pull out the props they needed 
from the collection of second-hand fur- 
niture, bottles, and knickknacks hidden 
behind the curtains that screened off 
Sixth Avenue. The number of scenes 
performed in one two-hour class varied 
but probably averaged four. 


A good deal of what Berghof said is 
eminently quotable, but since the at- 
tempt here is to show an approach to 
daily classroom problems, not a theory 
of acting, these samples are somewhat 
edited. The very touching scene that 
opens the third act of Picnic was done 
two advanced students. In his com- 
serghof outlined a 


by 
ments to Rosemary, 
point that was often central to his crit- 
icisms. “You didn’t create a_ physical 
life for yourself, in a given place, at a 
given time. Was it hot or cold? Were 
you tired? What had you eaten? You 
have to create the place and the objects 
in it. Make these real for yourself. Fill 
the objects you contact with so much 
importance that they completely occupy 
you. Remember, to act is to react to an 
imaginary subject, to react really, that is, 
the real true response to something I 
have made concrete and believable to 
myself.” 

He continued with another point: 
“This character is in a spot and she 
loses of herself. She de- 
graded to have to beg Howard to marry 
her. You, the actress, didn’t get this and 
to get it you must use yourself and 


control feels 


you can only use yourself in some imag- 
ined circumstance that is meaningful to 
you. At some time in your life you must 
have lost control. Use it! I have a thing 
about parades, particularly a Columbus 
Day parade. It makes me sad; so when 
I’m in a play and a character says to me, 
‘Your mother died,’ I see the Columbus 
Day parade in my mind and get a lump 
in my throat. A technical help like that 
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can get you going and help you get in- 
volved in the scene.” 

An actor who had performed in a 
scene from Nana drew this criticism: 
“You are working too hard. You are not 
satisfied with simple involvements but 
are too busy ‘expressing’ and helping us 
to ‘understand.’ If you will pinpoint 
your attention, involve yourself, and 
learn how to function simply moment to 
moment, we will understand all right 
without your forcing it on us.” 

Work on “actions” came up in a 
scene from James T. Farrell's Seventeen. 
“How did you work on wanting to do 
all the things she is doing? Your actions 
are well figured out, but the need to do 
them is terribly weak; hence it is hard 
to hear you. You should make yourself 
feel that you just have to do whatever 
you set yourself as an action, otherwise 
you will continue to have a half an- 
imated body and half projected words.” 

Following these comments, made at 
greater length and with a good-hearted 
humor, the students took their scenes 
home and reworked them or started new 
scenes. Though exercises and scenes were 
done in the classes held by his wife, Uta 
Hagen, Herbert Berghof rarely did ex- 
ercises in his own class. He did, how- 
ever, treat the scenes as exercises, urg- 
ing each of the students to bring in 
scenes often. “Don’t hedge around, put 
off, and think about it. Bring in a scene! 
Not the greatest of the great, but a 
simple five-minute performance. Experi- 
ment and fail; experiment and_ fail. 
That’s the way you learn.” 


There are many young men and 


women in New York who believe they 


should teach acting. A surprising num- 


ber have some ability for the task. Seem- 
ingly their appeal to students should be 
great, but commercialism is rampant 


and, not unnaturally, most unemployed 
actors want to study with a “big name” 
who may perhaps employ them. This 
does the unemployed teacher little good. 
But courage prevails among the un- 
known teachers, and new classes are 
formed yearly, sometimes monthly, and 
the struggle goes on. 

Of the 
young teachers we might have looked in 
on, Walt Witcover was chosen. Wit- 


several better-than-average 


cover’s teaching derives, for the most 
part, from his work with Lee Strasberg, 
though he has worked also with Stella 
Adler and has directed several produc- 
tions for her. In 1957 he directed a 
notable production of Joyce’s Exiles for 
the off-Broadway Renata Theatre. 


In our visits we have proceeded from 
the school, to the studio employing eight 
or nine teachers, and now to the single 
class in a rented rehearsal room. The 
age of the students was about the same 
as at the Berghof Studio, about twenty- 
five. They generally had less previous 
training and beginners found their way 
into the class. The student turnover was 
large in these classes, as it was to an 
extent with Berghof also. Students drift 
in and out of such classes, and some of 
their résumés carry the names of four 
or five different acting teachers; the New 
York actor is notoriously itinerant in 
this respect. 

Walt Witcover held his classes once a 
week from eight until eleven pP.M., o 
until everyone had finished. The t-~st 
half of the period was devoted to exer- 
cises. These had a more important place 
than in either of the other teaching sit- 
uations observed. Of these exercises the 
most central to Witcover’s scheme of 
teaching was “sense memory.” This is a 
manifestation of the Strasberg tech- 
nique. Neither Meisner nor Berghof 
stressed the sense memory exercise. Wit- 
cover’s classes began with the students 


| 
( 


S. 
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one by one performing their sense 
memory exercises which had been pre- 
pared at home with and without real 
objects. The exercise might take the 
form of brushing the hair, drinking a 
cup of coffee, washing a frying pan. As 
the name implies, these exercises were 
done without props in an attempt to 
recreate by memory the sense impres- 
sions involved. To one seeing these ex- 
ercises for the first time, they seem to be 
interminably long and at least faintly 
boring. The purpose, however, is not to 
entertain; they remain always exercises, 
not showpieces, and are sharply distin- 
guished from pantomimes. When done 
correctly they give the student a sharp 
concentration and a heightened ability 
to make real for himself the imaginary 
surroundings of his stage life. 

One student was very successful with 
a sense memory which involved pouring 
salt onto his hand, dipping his finger 
into the salt, and tasting it. He stood in 
front of the class for a wordless, motion- 
less moment gathering his concentration 
and trying to see before him the im- 
aginary object he was about to use. He 
reached out slowly and formed his 
fingers in air around the saltcellar which 
existed strongly in his mind but no- 
where else. He lifted the saltcellar, again 
very slowly, pausing to establish the feel 
and the weight, the sense of it, in his 
mind, and through the mind to his 
fingers. This continued slowly while 
bringing his salty finger to his tongue 
(not really touching the tongue, of 
course). 


At the end Witcover posed the usual 
question, “Well, what did you sense?” 

“I got the feeling of the saltcellar in 
my hand and the taste of the salt on my 
tongue, but I didn’t get the feeling of 
the salt pouring onto my hand.” 

“Did you get the graininess of the 
salt?” 
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“A little, but not fully and not all 
the time.” 

These exercises were considered so es- 
sential to the training process that Wit- 
cover at one point made a rule that no 
one could show a scene in class unless 
he had done a sense memory that even- 
ing. 

Another exercise that Witcover gave 
to all new students was a nonsensical 
script. Two actors were given a paper 
which contained lines like the following: 

“Well.” 

“Well, I'm here.” 

“So I see.” 

“Stop.” 

“Stop what?” . . . etc. 

The trap set by this exercise usually 
tricked the student into giving imposed 
and contrived readings: 

“Well???” 

“Well, I’m here!!” and so forth. 

Such readings ignored the real situ- 
ation: two people in a classroom, each 
hearing disconnected phrases spoken to 
him and finding similar phrases written 
down to be spoken back. The correct 
approach to this exercise (realizing that 
“correct” and “incorrect” are relative in 
this field) is for the actors to relax and 
listen, following out freely any thoughts 
and impulses which the imposed situ- 
ation might stimulate, but not to try to 
invent any imaginary situation or to try 
to color the line readings in any con- 
trived way. 

The instructor usually asked: “What 
thoughts occurred? Did you find out 
anything about your partner? Did any- 
thing happen to you?” There was no 
intention here to have the actor invent 
a character in which to play the little 
scene and answer the instructor’s ques- 
“I thought the script was silly” 
was a more appropriate answer to 
“What did you think?” than “I thought 
I was in a prison camp being questioned 
by brain washers.” 


tions. 
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On rereadings of this set of dialogue, 
Witcover often such 
as telling nartner A to 
he read the script any impressions he got 
of partner B. Partner B was supposed to 


added conditions 


write down as 


find out what A was doing. 

These classes followed no set schedule 
but generally latter half dle- 
voted to showings of scenes. The first 


the was 
time a scene was brought in, it was read 
by the participants, usually a pair. Often 
the had been 
applied to the nonsense script 
brought up at this time to keep the stu- 


same criticisms which 


were 


dent from forcing a reading according 
to preconceived ideas rather than leav- 
ing himself open to listen and _ react. 
The regular practice at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse of bringing in one o1 
more improvisations of a scene was not 
followed fact, 
improvisations on during 
class time were rare. 
When the lines were 
rough blocking worked out, the scene 
was performed and discussed, sometimes 
with class participation, but always with 
summation by the instructor. As_ the 
actors dropped out of their roles and 
turned toward the class for criticism, 
Witcover ask, “What did 
work for?” “What specific goals did you 
set yourself for this performance?’ In 
Witcover’s frequently 
heard: “Did you believe it? Did you 
make it real for yourself?” An essential 
part of the scene work here was to make 


in Witcover’s classes. In 
the scenes 


learned and a 


would 


” 66 


you 


criticisms one 


specific and “real” to oneself the given 
circumstances of the scene. For instance, 
have a real person in mind for a char- 
acter mentioned in the script but not 
actually present, make yourself feel hot 
if the atmosphere is hot, think of some- 
thing which will make you angry if the 
script requires anger. Here the value 
of the sense memory work for the scence 
work becomes apparent. 
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Walt Witcover once summed up the 
difference between his work, which rep- 
resents the Strasberg school, and the 
work of people like Stella Adler. “If, in 
a scene, there is supposed to be a fly on 
the wall, Stella Adler would work from 
the point of view of your ‘action,’ ‘to 
hit the fly.’ Lee Strasberg would work 
to make the fiy so real to the actor that 
he gets the impulse to hit it.” 


The Neighborhood Playhouse, the 
Berghof Studio, and Walt Witcover do 
not represent a_ statistically accurate 
sample of Stanislavsky training in New 
York, 
agree with one another, though Herbert 
Berghof at one point taught at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse and Walt Wit- 
cover was once a student at the Berghof 
Studio and is presently teaching there. 


With an emphasis shifted here, a slight 


nor do the three necessarily all 


personality difference there, the sketches 
of classes given here might, however, 
portray many New York teachers of act- 
ing. 

All over the city in studios, lofts, and 
living rooms “Method” improvisations 
are being done. “Truth,” “impulses,” 


“adjustments,” “sense memory,” “mak- 
ing it real for yourself,” “involvement,” 
“believability,” are being hurled at 
actors by teachers, directors, or other 
actors. As with any technique there are 
a few people who use it deftly, with 
understanding and insight into the cre- 
ative process, and many who apply it 
clumsily, blindly, by rote. Each of the 
teachers observed is adept in his own 
way. In this review justice has not been 
done to the philosophy of The Method, 
but since this is described elsewhere (in 
Method—or Madness?', 


this close look at actual practice may 


for example) 
have its value. 


‘See note 2. 





REVIVALIST AS REFORMER—IMPLICATIONS 
OF GEORGE D. HERRON'’S SPEAKING 


H. R. Dieterich 


distinction of American social re- 
form agitation has been its moral 


and religious overtones, voiced fre- 
quently by clergymen speaking from the 
pulpit and the lecture platform. The 
abolitionist crusade is an example of 
this connection between pulpit and re- 
form. In a later day one may cite as 
additional evidence the Populist and 
Progressive movements, both of which 
were sparked by a moral fervor and a 
rhetoric that drew heavily on the evan- 
gelical tradition of American Christian- 
ity. Squarely in this tradition of Amer- 
ican reform was George D. Herron 
(1862-1925), whose stormy career cut 
across much of the social agitation in 
the years between 1890 and 1920.1 


1. 

As a young Congregationalist min- 
ister in the nineties, Herron found a 
ready audience in the middle west for 
his fiery indictments of the existing 
economic and social order. At Iowa 
College (later Grinnell) as Professor of 
Applied Christianity, Herron helped to 
shape the movement 
within American Protestantism.? Con- 


social gospel 


Mr. Dieterich is Assistant Professor of Ameri- 
can Studies, The University of Wyoming. He 
wrote his Ph.D. dissertation on “Patterns of 
Dissent: The Reform Ideas and Activities of 
George D. Herron,” University of New Mexico. 
He is working on a biography of Herron. 

1The most readily available summaries of 
Herron’s activities and ideas are in Henry F. 
May, Protestant Churches and Industrial Amer- 
ica (New York, 1949) and Howard Quint, The 
Forging of American Socialism (Columbia, 
S. C., 1953). 

2 Robert T. Handy, “George D. Herron and 
the Kingdom Movement,” Church History, XIX 
(June 1950), 97-115, and also Handy’s “George 


currently he supported the Populists, 
Single-taxers and nonpartisan socialists 
in their attempts to reform society by 
secular means. Convinced that the com- 
petitive order of society was both an 
ethical and material failure, Herron 
preached the practicability and _ inev- 
itability of an ideal society, the realiza- 
tion of a cooperative Kingdom of Heav- 
en on earth.* 

His outspoken criticisms of existing 
institutions led, in the late 18g0’s, to 
breaks with both organized Christianity 
and his college. Herron then took up 
the cause of the American socialist 
movement until, with the coming of 
World War I, he became disillusioned 
with the failure of this group to take 
a firm pro-war, anti-German stand. 
Finally, he saw Wilson and the League 
as the harbingers of the long-sought 
Kingdom of God on earth.* The failure 
of this cause also proved a tragic blow 
to Herron. He died in 1925, uncertain 
that his own devotion to reform efforts 
had been anything more than a series 
of “divine illusions.’ 

The evangelical optimism and fervor 
D. Herron and the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1949). 

8 He developed his case at length in The 
Call of the Cross (New York, 1892), The New 
Redemption (New York, 1893), The Christian 
Society (New York, 1894), and The Christian 
State (New York, 1895). 

4For his views on the war and Wilson, see 
The Menace of Peace (New York, 1917), Ger- 
manism and the American Crusade (New York, 
1918), and The Greater War (New York, 1919). 

5 The phrase appears in a letter to a close 
friend, Louis Ferriere, March 14, 1925. Herron 


MSS, Personal Correspondence, I, Hoover Li- 
brary, Stanford University. 
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that characterized Herron appeared in 
much of the reform agitation of his 
time. His sincere and powerful oratory 
convinced many of the need for and 
possibility of a more humane society. 
Eschewing the role of the active pol- 
itician, Herron influenced his _ times 
through his abilities as a lecturer and 
writer. Despite a meager formal educa- 
tion (two years at Ripon Academy, 
Ripon, Wisconsin) he attained a na- 
tional reputation in reform circles and 
was in constant demand as a platform 
speaker. 

The polished performances 
brought to Herron this reputation re- 
sulted, in part, from the care with which 
he prepared his speeches. He revised 
them meticulously, reading and _ re- 
reading them aloud to catch just the 
right sound and meaning.* Whatever 
the occasion, he spoke from detailed 
notes, following them carefully.’ Fre- 
quently a speech appeared, virtually 
unchanged, as an article or chapter in 
one of his books. 


which 


Herron understood his ultimate pur- 
pose: persuasion in a given social con- 
text. To this end he made full use of a 
strategy® that utilized most effectively 
both his religious frame of reference 
and his evangelical bent. Acutely aware 
of the non-verbal elements ‘n a rhe- 
torical situation, Herron, in the socialist 
fold at the time, advised his fellow re- 
formers that to be effective they would 
have to Americanize Marx, and present 
socialism in terms of the American ex- 


6 Mrs. Frieda Herron (his widow) in per- 
sonal interview, March 1, 1957. 

7 Classroom and lecture platform notes may 
be seen in Herron MSS, Personal Correspond- 
ence, IV. For his avoidance of extemporaneous 
presentation, see H. Paul Douglas, “The King- 
dom of God—A Resume of the Teachings of 
Professor George D. Herron, D.D.,” Our Day, 
XIV (June 1895), 275. 

8 The word “strategy” is used here in the 
Burkeian sense to designate both a method 
and attitude; see Kenneth Burke, The Philos- 
ophy of Literary Form (Baton Rouge, 1941), 
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perience.* Regardless of doctrinal or- 
thodoxy, he pointed out, the socialist 
appeal had to be clothed in a rhetoric 
in keeping with the aspirations and 
understanding of the audience—in this 
case the American working man. 

In his public address, Herron fre- 
quently achieved the unity which marks 
the most effective rhetorical perform- 
ance. This unity of speaker, address, 
and audience and the techniques relied 
upon by Herron to achieve it may be 
seen in two representative performances; 
they are signposts along his reform 
journey. On the first occasion, the speech 
launched Herron on his career in re- 
form circles; the second came as Herron 
took up the cause of political socialism. 
Both speeches were published, widely 
circulated, well publicized.2° In 
each instance there is considerable in- 
formation on the context of the per- 
formance. Using these data and a close 
textual analysis of each address, we 
may learn something of Herron’s rhe- 
torical strategy—what he said and why 
he spoke as he did. 


and 


9 
-* 


“THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO 
MEN OF WEALTH” 

The lecture-sermon which the twenty- 
eight year old pastor from Lake City, 
Minnesota, delivered to the Minnesota 
Congregational Club in Minneapolis on 
September 22, 1890, brought acclaim 
from the religious press as flashing with 
the “fire that is eternal.” The speech 


9 The Day of Judgment (Chicago, 1906), p. 
25. This pamphlet expanded an earlier article 
by Herron, “The Social Opportunity,” The In- 
ternational Socialist Review, IV (April 1904), 
577-599- 

10 The speeches are noted briefly in Quint, 
op. cit., but Professor Quint makes no attempt 
to place them in a rhetorical context. 

11 The Christian Union, XLII (December 11, 
1890), 799. The compleie address was printed 
in this issue and was published in booklet 
form, The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth 
(New York, 1890). It is chapter four in Her- 
ron’s The Christian Society (New York, 1894), 
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and its reception carried Herron to 
an associate pastorship in Burlington, 
Iowa. From this post he moved to the 
staff of Grinnell College and developed 
a nationwide reputation as a fearless 
and compelling critic of society. Her- 
ron’s audience in Minneapolis must 
have known well depressions and mort- 
gage foreclosures. If not farmers them- 
selves, as businessmen and merchants 
they may have identified their interests 
with those of the farmer, concluding 
that eastern moneyed interests were sys- 
tematically exploiting the West. Such 
feelings Herron crystalized into a reli- 
gious crusade of good against evil, of 
the forces of a harmonious Kingdom of 
God on earth against the existing brutal 
competitive order.*? 

From the first Herron placed the 
audience on his side of the battle: “I 
assume in what I shall say that I am 
addressing an audience of Christ’s disci- 
ples.” He declared his was a. twofold 
task: to outline the message of Jesus 
to men of wealth, and to apply this 
message to the problems of society. The 
importance of this message was manifest 
in the fact that whereas history and 
Biblical prophecy pointed to a time of 
peace and brotherhood, the day seemed 
still far away. Why? Because society was 
ruled by the “false and godless law of 
self-interest.”” The of self-interest 
could be vanquished only by the mes- 
sage of Christ—the principle of self- 
sacrifice as the law of human devel- 
opment. For men of wealth, Herron 
asserted, the divine way of self-sacrifice 
had a particular application, for they 


law 


Pp. 99-122, and appears in a recent anthology, 
American Forum, ed. Ernest J. Wrage and Bar- 
net Baskerville (New York, 1960). 

12 The pattern of agrarian frustration—espe- 
cially as it was reflected in Populist rhetoric— 
is shrewdly delineated by Richard Hofstadter, 
The Age of Reform (New York, 1956), pp. 6o 
93. The recurring crusade imagery in Populist 
rhetoric is noted by Robert G. Gunderson, 
“The Calamity Howlers,” Q/S, XXVI_ (October 


1940), 411. 
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had both greater opportunities and 
possessions to sacrifice. Herron cited 
Christ’s sacrifice of himself in the service 
of man as an example of the law of 
self-sacrifice and then drew a parallel 
for his audience: “A man of business 
has no more right to make personal 
profit the supreme purpose of his store, 
his shop, his capital, his factory, his 
railway, than Jesus had to work miracles 
for personal profit.” 


Herron admitted that in an age which 
had “small sense of the divineness of 
things,” this message was unpopular 
and irritating. It is always easier, he 
said, to “be obsequious” than to do the 
things Christ taught, “easier to subscribe 
to creeds and repeat rituals than re- 
nounce selfish ownership of one’s pos- 
sessions and deny one’s self.” Yet society 
could only be saved by those who would 
“pour their lives and possessions as 
streams of love and service into the 
great current of Christ’s redeeming life, 
whose onflowing is healing the nations.” 
The sermon closed on a call to action, 
as Herron urged his hearers to fall in 
step behind the cross; “God's new 
day of judgment is surely and swiftly 
dawning.” 

Herron offered a clear-cut choice. On 
one side was the law of self-interest, 
which asserted “the triumph of the 
brute man over the God-imaged man.” 
He presented the evils of this principle 
in terms his audience could readily 
grasp: 

It is the law by which the New England deacon 
chattels his the Dakota farmer’s 
meager possessions at a usurious and impov- 
erishing rate of interest—a deed which will 
not be obscured from the eyes of a just God 
by the endowment of a chair in a denomina- 
tional college. It is the principle upon which 
the Chicago financier proceeds with no more 
moral justification than the highwayman’s rob 
bery of an express train, to “corner” the pork 
market and thus force from the hungry mouths 
of toiling families a million and a half dollars 
into his private treasury—a deed for which the 


money upon 
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giving of some thousands to found city mis- 
sions and orphans’ homes will be no atone- 
ment in the reckoning of the God who judges 
the world in 
ethics of the stock exchange. . 


righteousness and not by the 


Against this evil principle, Herron 
offered the principle of self-sacrifice as 
the law of human development and 
achievement. Every great 
said, has always “been won at unreckon- 
able cost... . 


reform, he 


Every breath of our bodies 
and every opportunity of our hands, 
hearts and brains was bought for us 
with immeasurable sacrifice.” 

The decision was unescapable. The 
natural development of civilization 
could not furnish the answer, despite 
“assurances of a partisan press or the 
mercenary declamation of the politician 
who estimates the moral stupidity of 
the people by his own.” Modern civiliza- 
tion was itself, Herron said, rooted in 
self-interest. Nor could the state afford 
an answer. “Laws cannot make men 
unselfish. They can restrain; but all 
legal righteousness is temporary.” Ab- 
stract truth—economic, ethical, or 
theological—was no cure for the ills of 
society. “The Pharisees possessed the 
oracles of God. Yet the truth did not 
save them from greedy, heartless, malig- 
nant, hypocritical lives. . . . Truth that 
does not strike its roots in love is a 
curse.” 


Herron presented an emotionally air- 
tight case. We are, he said, “deciding the 
destiny of the earth.” The individual 
desiring to follow Jesus must grasp the 
fact that he has no moral right to live 
other than a sacrificial life. “There are 
no exemptions provided for stock ex- 
changes, or wholesale establishments, or 
railway corporations, or social leaders, 
or politicians, or teachers of natural 
sciences.” The speaker called his lis- 
teners to rally to the crusade: “Love 
of Christ is the mightiest power of the 


universe. It is for this work that 


God would anoint you. . . . History has 
never presented to man an opportunity 
richer than yours.” 

The missionary and imperialist motifs 
present in nineteenth-century Protestant 
evangelicalism Herron’s 
call. He told his listeners that as Chris- 
tian businessmen, they could “give work 


appeared in 


to the wageless; teach the thriftless and 
ignorant; . . . be the heralds of a new 
civilization, the creators of a Christian 
industry whose peaceful processions will 
reach around the globe.” 

Herron combined the imagery of a 
crusade with Biblical language to close 
the sermon on an emotional peak. “New 
John the Baptists are arising who will 
speak truth and justice to the Herods of 
finance, though their ecclesiastical heads 
be the price of the message. . . . Behold 
the Lamb of God. Let 
about Him, brother men, and keep step 
with the march of the cross!” Te the 
apparent 


us close 


listeners, it must have been 
that their speaker was himself one of 
these new John the 
truth 


finance.” Herron and his program had 


saptists, speaking 
and justice “to the Herods of 
become one; accept one and acceptance 


of the other followed automatically. 


The speaker’s strategy seems clear. It 
is that of the 
commitment to do battle with the forces 


revivalist calling for 
of light against the powers of darkness. 
The ills of society appear united with 
Satan and ruled by the law of self- 
interest. Audience, speaker, and human- 
ity are united with Christ under the 
banner of the law of self-sacrifice. Rep- 
etition and contrast draw the line more 
sharply between the opposing forces. 
Biblical 
“Cain’s murder of his brother Abel was 


allusion reinforces the case: 


the first bold, brutal assertion of self- 
interest as the law of human life.” 
Words such as “atheistic,” “anarchy,” 


and “nihilistic” are equated with the 
righteousness,” 


s? ae 


existing order. “Justice, 
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and “divine Christ-life’’ are terms that 
characterize the society ruled by the 
law of self-sacrifice. 

The young minister liberally sprin- 
kled his address with quotations from 
Ben Franklin, John Ruskin, Hegel, 
Milton, the English Christian socialist 
Frederick Maurice, and Bishop Fred- 
erick Huntington, a prominent reform 
figure of the time. These authorities are 
used to support and expand the contrast 
Herron presented and further they serve 
to establish the speaker in the eyes of 
his audience. In total impact the quota- 
tions lift the speaker from anonymity 
to the position of a man of learning. 


The 
tionally 
to audience and of audience to ideas." 
Secular evils translated reli- 
gious terminology and the audience is 
confronted with an emotionally charged, 
one-way decision. Such the 
material that gave reform currents of 
the nineties their characteristic religious 


address stands as an _ excep- 


effective adjustment of ideas 


are into 


was raw 


fervor. 


” 


eh 
“Way I AM A SOCIALIsT” 

Ten years later Herron again sounded 
a call to battle, but this time his cause 
was the socialist movement. The occa- 
sion was the formal opening of the 
Social Democratic Party’s national cam- 
paign on September 29, 1900. Sharing 
the platform of Chicago’s Central Music 
Hall with Eugene Debs, the party's 
presidential candidate, Herron himself 
was a figure of national prominence. A 
well-publicized resignation from Grin- 
nell had increased his standing as a 
courageous reformer; as an independent 
lecturer, Herron was “responsible to no 
body of trustees—accountable only to 


13 This reciprocal relationship involving ideas 
and people has been noted by Donald C. Bryant 
as the essence of the rhetorical function. 
“Rhetoric: Its Functions and Its Scope,” Q/S, 
XXXIX (December 1953), 413. 
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the truth.’** Following a short talk by 
Debs, Herron overflow 
audience of enthusiastic socialists in a 
speech which knit together such diverse 
strands as American individualism, 
Christian unity, socialist doctrine and 


addressed an 


party enthusiasm in so compelling a 
fashion that it shortly appeared as a 
campaign document. 

Nominally united under the socialist 
banner, Herron’s audience was in fact 
seriously divided. The three factions 
represented by the Debs-Harriman presi- 
dential ticket included the Debs-led So- 
cial Democratic Party composed mostly 
of mid-westerners, a group of predom- 
inantly eastern socialists who had split 
away from the rigidly Marxian Socialist 


Labor Party, and various state Social 
Democratic Party organizations which 
staunchly maintained their own auton- 


omy and independence. Following the 
nominating convention all groups en- 
dorsed a unified campaign, but factional 
differences boiled to the 
the Debs and the 
cialists established rival campaign head- 
Although the rank 
and file gave evidence of cooperating in 


surface when 


group eastern so 


quarters. socialist 
the campaign, there was in September 
an undercurrent of tension which could 
only hurt the chances of the ticket in 
the November Out of the 
country at the time of the nominating 
convention, Herron 
the factional difficulties. He had yet to 
align himself unequivocally with the 


election.?® 


stood apart from 


Lloyd, November 15, 
State Historical 


to Henry D. 
MSS, Wisconsin 


14 Herron 
1899. Lloyd 
Society. 

15 The occasion was reported in detail, with 
excerpts from Herron’s speech, by The Worker's 
Call (Chicago), October 6, 1900. For the address 
in its entirety, see Pocket Library of Socialism, 
No. 20 (Chicago, 1900) and a campaign pam 
phlet, “The Speeches of Eugene V. Debs and 
Professor George D. Herron Delivered at the 
Formal Opening of the National Campaign at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, September 29, 
1900” (Chicago, 1900). 

16 Tra Kipnis, The American Socialist Move- 
(New York, 89-100; 
344-364. 


ment, 1897-1912 1952), 7" 


Ouint, op cit., pp 
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socialist party, and his stature as an 
independent reformer added consider- 
able prestige to the speaker’s platform. 


Herron set the tone of his address 
by declaring that he had cut short a 
visit to the Holy Land to return and 
share in the trials of the American 
socialist movement. Socialism, he said, 
was in the “political melting-pot, being 
tried” and he was there to stay with it 
“until the Co-operative Commonwealth 
be established,” or until his life was 
exhausted. The movement, which did 
not please him in all of its aspects (the 
rigid materialism of some socialists was 
well known), was yet to be coherently 
formulated. He had returned, however, 
to share in the “defeats and disgraces 
that are always involved in the first 
creative steps of an organized move- 
ment.” Further disarming his audience, 
he recognized that he might not be 
“altogether pleasing to socialists” in 
some of his views; yet, he declared, he 
saw political socialism “as the only 
collective expression” of the things he 
had preached in the name of Christ. 
The socialist movement and not a 
particular party, Herron declared, was 
the important thing. It expressed polit- 
ically “what was good and true in the 
democracy of our fathers.” Taking the 
audience into his confidence, Herron 
asserted that as a free man he could 
do nothing less than speak the whole 
truth as he saw it. He added: “If 
economic socialism means anything, it 
means just this liberty of every man to 
take a free look at life and all its prob- 
lems and to be gladly heard by his 
comrades while he tells what he sees.” 


Herron noted three elements con- 
verging in American socialism. First 
were the “Socialist Labor people,” whose 
proposition that the worker had to 
become aware of the class conflict and 
of the workings of the capitalistic sys- 
Extending an 


tem was indisputable. 


olive branch to the eastern Marxists, 
Herron cited them as people who had 
“spelled out their Marx in the hideous 
misery of sweatshops. . who pawned 
their threadbare coats to print their 
tracts.” A second element stemmed from 
the individualism seen in the ideas of 
Jefferson, Rousseau, and the “genius of 
American political origins.” This el- 
ement contributed the ideas that liberty 
was a social achievement, that individ- 
ualism could be fulfilled only in coop- 
eration, and that no man could be free 
until all were free. The third element, 
said Herron, was a new religious move- 
historic 


outside 


ment, rising largely 


religious institutions and carrying a 
“much keener and more comprehensive 
spiritual consciousness in the common 
life.” This, he added, was the route by 
which he had arrived at socialism; 
he outlined briefly the tenets of his 
inspiration. 

He saw all material things as spiritual 
values, and the goal of history as the 
“liberty of each man to individualize 
God and nature and truth for himself 
and to live an original life of his 
own. .” This liberty could follow 
only “the passing away of the cap- 
italistic form of society and the coming 
in of the free and co-operative state.” 
The spiritual route to socialism carried 
an ethical obligation as well. Many have 
shared, Herron said, in an unearned 
labor product; “We must pay our debt 
to our brothers—contribute to the 
emancipation of labor from the unjust 
order which gives the product of mil- 
lions to the profit of the few.” 


Whether or not his listeners accepted 
his three converging movements, Her- 
ron asserted there was no question that 
socialism in some form was inevitable: 
“We might just as well appoint a 
committee to sit down on the sun, to 
keep it from going on its way, as to 
attempt to obstruct the socialistic issue 
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[sec] of the capitalist mode of produc- 


tion and distribution.” Competition 
and private industry no longer worked; 
he added, they ought not to work. 
Turning to alternative political par- 
ties and their promise in the coming 
industrial crisis, Herron said that the 
attitude of the Republicans was so cleat 
that they deserved no further discussion. 
The Democrats offered “somewhat in- 
tangible hints of social reform,” but 
after an their talk of 
anti-trust legislation (“childish as well 
eighteenth-century 


examination of 


as unhistoric 
phrases”) Herron concluded that this 
party too was inadequate. The speake1 
capped his argument by observing that 
even if “free competition that neve 
existed outside an economist’s brain 
could really exist, the result would be 
again special privileges and monopoly.” 
Socialism, however, offered a plan for 
a new order; it recognized the unity of 
mankind and declared that full liberty 
was impossible so long as “some peo- 
ple own that upon which all people 
depend.” 

Next Herron disposed of objections 
leveled at the socialist movement itself. 
To assert that socialism must await an 
improved human nature was, he said, 
like refusing to abolish the devil in 
order to preserve the job of saving peo- 
ple from him. To the allegation that 
people need more experience in liberty 
and administration for successful public 
ownership, he declared that nothing 
prepared people for responsibility ex- 
cept responsibility; furthermore, it was 
an immediate question of right versus 
wrong. Finally, the class consciousness 
of the socialist that offends some was 
not class hatred but a recognition that 
one class was living off another. This 
had to come before labor could achieve 
its freedom; improvement in its condi- 
tion could not be handed down. 

Herron pictured socialism as a con- 
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servative movement {ulfilling the true 
ideals of order, liberty and property, 
and saving property from a system that 
denied its sacred nature. For the bulk 
of mankind, capitalism had 
property. 


already 
destroyed private Further- 
more, socialism came as a religion that 
stood for the fulfilling of the law of 
love. “No matter how materialistic its 
origin, when socialism brings men _ to- 
gether in a great purpose it soon begins 
to develop fidelity and tolerance and 
patience and good-will, and the noblest 
the 

socialism 


of human 
aspect took 
become a “spiritual passion,” at last 


graces.” As religious 


shape, would 
meeting successfully all the problems 
of the universe. The appeal is an evan- 
gelical one; the religious route to so- 
cialism is the route by which the speaker 
has arrived, and the movement is offered 
as a_ religion, the things 
Herron has preached before in “the 
name of Christ.” That the speaker has 
just returned from a journey to the 
Holy Land adds to the effect. 


expressing 


In tone and content, the address pro- 
motes internal socialist harmony and at 
the same time makes a bid for outside 
support. Socialism, and not a particular 
party, stands as the important thing; in 
the movement the values of Marxians, 
American individualists, and spiritual 
idealists are equally manifest. This idea 
appears overtly in Herron’s three con- 
verging elements and the point under- 
lies the entire performance. Marxian 
terminology (“comrades,”  ‘“‘class-con- 
sciousness’) is meshed with the individ- 
ualism and mutualism of Jefferson and 
Rousseau. Herron offers the socialist 
movement as both a remedy for exist- 
ing problems and, more importantly, a 
plan for the reorganization of society in 
accord with a divine purpose. 

The speaker subordinates the econom- 
ic principles of socialism to a set of 
humanitarian ideals that carry universal 
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appeal. He dismisses both major politi- 
cal parties as hopelessly inadequate in 
the face of the industrial crisis and then 
he disposes of prevailing objections to 
the socialist movement. The case 
cludes with the assertion that socialism 
is really a conservative force, saving 
liberty, order, and property from a sys- 
tem that denies the sacred nature of 
all three. 


con- 


Omissions seem as significant a part 
of Herron’s strategy as his statements. 
Party and candidates are not mentioned 
by name—a somewhat unusual practice 
in a speech which “formally opened” a 
presidential campaign. Nor are specific 
platform measures discussed. By tran- 
scending these specifics, no converts are 
lost and a wider appeal for support is 
made. In deference to the anti-clerical 
audience, the heavy Biblical imagery of 
the Minneapolis speech is modified, yet 
the movement is still presented and 
urged in terms of its fulfillment of re- 
ligious ideals. 

As the proponent of a minor party 
attempting to become a major one, Her- 
that made 


address 


speech 
The 
difficulties 


ron produced a 
rhetorical 
mounted factional 
evangelical call to rise above them with 
the speaker. Its broad, idealistic appeal 
offered a chance to gain more converts 
to the cause. 


sense. sur- 


with an 


4. 

What can be said of Herron as re- 
vivalist-reformer, taking these speeches 
as typical and generalizing from them? 
Both speeches appear as similar rhetori- 
cal responses to quite different situa- 
tions. In the 1890 speech, the problem 
was to get a wide and amorphous group 
—the Christian community—to unite on 
of self-sacrifice and to 


Herron’s law 


attack social evils. For the socialists of 
1900, however, there was little need to 
provide either targets or rationale and 


Herron focused on uniting the group 
and attracting new members to it. In 
the earlier speech, the point was to iso- 
late an evil in order to lead a stronge 
attack on it; in the later one, Herron’s 
primary objective was to unite all in 
support of a concrete plan to attack 
and displace the evil already recognized. 
In each the listeners confront a 
choice, phrased in moral terms, between 


case 


the way to the promised society and 
the way to chaos and ruin. 

Consistently, Herron’s attitude toward 
his audience is positive. He neithe 
harangues nor indicts his listeners. The 
forces of evil are referred to in the third 
person; the speaker uses first and second 
person to refer to the side of righteous- 
ness. By assuming that his audience is 
with him, Herron utilizes the age-old 
persuasive device of dividing the world 
into “we” and “they” categories. The 
technique reinforces the reduction of 
economic, social, and political questions 
to an either-or choice. 

The cause each time is phrased in 
terms of a religious crusade. Herron 
speaks as a prophet leading the way to 
do battle for humanity and the King- 
dom of God. He relies heavily on proof 
by contrast; first, the law of self-interest 
is put against the law of self-sacrifice, 
later, the socialism 
against the inadequacy of all other poli- 


and promise of 
tical movements. The issues appear in 
a religious framework, admirably suited 
to the personality and experience of 
the speaker. Herron piles emotion- 
packed images and language on either 
side of the dichotomy; the contrast be- 
comes overwhelming, the 
his audience, inevitable. 
Other similarities mark 
speeches. The use of language tends to 
be figurative with a strong Biblical 
flavor; there are few words used analyti- 
cally. Even in speaking to the socialists, 
Herron attempts no exact use of Marx- 


decision for 


the two 
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ian terminology, and his interjection of 
socialist phrases exists as a gloss on the 
whole performance. In keeping with the 
strategy of revivalism the speaker relies 
on key emotional terms and symbols to 
heighten the contrast between the good 
Ihe “Spiritual,” 
“self-sacrifice” ap- 


and evil involved. 
“righteousness” and 
pear with Christ on the side of the King- 
dom of God; “militarism,” “atheism,” 
and “self-interest” are linked with Satan 
and the existing but doomed order. 

In both instances, Herron’s moral con- 
trast is phrased in terms of the experi- 
ence of his audience. The “Message of 
Jesus” and “Why I Am a Socialist” 
stand as successful rhetoric because the 
objective reality experienced by the au- 
dience and the subjective realities of 
the religious prophet reinforce each 
other. Herron’s strategy of persuasion 
rested on intense personal conviction. 
As a consistent approach for the herald 
or prophet, such a method has its pit- 
falls. The speaker may lose touch with 
his audience in his efforts to express in 
strong and figurative terms that which 
appears to him as reality. Not always 
did Herron this but 


manage to avoid 
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he did so successfully in these two 
speeches. 

An appraisal of the consequences of 
Herron’s rhetoric must be tentative. We 
are left no quantitative index of his 
persuasive efforts, but it was the Minne- 
apolis speech and others like it that 
ignited brush-fire called 
the Populist movement. Herron was not 
alone in urging that Christianity had 


the agrarian 


social implications, but among the voices 
in the social gospel movement of the 
the most im- 
movement, 
Herron 
rhetoric. Stressing the spiritual promise 


nineties his was one of 
The 
something to 


portant. socialist too, 


owed and his 
of socialism, Herron clothed dialectical 
materialism with the symbols of Protes- 
tant revivalism, and certainly the Amer- 
ican socialist movement carried some- 
thing of this with it in its early days. 
This group was also indebted to Herron 
Americanize its 


Assuredly 


for his attempts to 
terminology. 


evangelist-turned-reformer 


cause and its 
Herron—the 
—influenced many of the efforts to find 
a more humane social order for which 
he so zealously enlisted his considerable 


skill as a public speaker. 








SAINT AUGUSTINE AND THE DEBATE 
ABOUT A CHRISTIAN RHETORIC 


James J. Murphy 


tine’s De Doctrina Christiana to 
rhetorical history has long been rec- 
ognized. Charles Sears Baldwin asserts 
the book “begins rhetoric anew” after 
centuries of sophistry.t Sister Therese 
Sullivan applauds it for returning to the 
doctrina sana of Cicero as a base for 
Christian preaching.? More _ recent 
studies find in the work “a Christian 
theory of literature’’* or a foundation of 
medieval preaching theory.‘ Its influ- 
ence is clearly visible, being copied or 
quoted by such writers as Rhabanus 
Maurus in the ninth century, Alain de 
Lille in the twelfth, Humbert of Ro- 
mans in the thirteenth, and Robert of 
Basevorn in the fourteenth.® 


r | YHE importance of Saint Augus- 


Since Augustine’s attitude toward the 


Mr. Murphy is Assistant Professor of English, 
Princeton University. This study will become 
part of a book Mr. Murphy is writing on the 
arts of discourse, 426-1416. 

1 Charles S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and 
Poetic (New York, 1928), p. 51. 

2S. Aurelii Augustini, De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana liber quartus, trans. Sister Therese Sulli- 
van (Catholic University Patristic Studies, Vol. 
23; Washington, D.C., 1930), p. 8. 

8 Bernard Huppé, Doctrine and Poetry: 
Augustine’s Influence on Old English Poetry 
(New York, 1959), p- V- 

4Dorothea Roth, Die mittelalterliche Pre- 
digttheorie und das Manuale Curatorum des 
Johann Ulrich Surgant (Basel, 1956). 

5 Rhabanus Maurus, De clericorum insti- 
tutione (J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina [PL] 
CVII, col. 294-420); Alain de Lille, Summa de 
arte praedicatoria [PL] CCX, col. 110-98); 
Humbert of Romans, Treatise on Preaching, 
trans. Dominican Students (Westminister, Md., 
1951); Robert de Basevorn, Forma praedicandi, 
in Th.-M. Charland, Artes praedicandi (Pub- 
lications de I'Institut d'études médiévales 


d’Ottowa; Paris, 1936). This last work has been 
translated by Leopold Krul O.S.B. (M.A. Thesis, 
Cornell University, 1950). 


Second Sophistic is so clearly expressed,’ 
there has been some tendency to regard 
his work as a mere attempt to rescue 
rhetoric from the taint of the sophistic. 
Indeed his firm espousal of a union be- 
tween meaning and expression marks 
his rejection of the sophistic, as Baldwin 
has pointed out. 

Nevertheless the attention paid to 
his later influence and to his rejection 
of the Second Sophistic may obscure 
Saint Augustine’s role in providing an 
answer to a Christian dilemma of the 
fourth century. A brief survey of the 
Church’s position during this period 
may illustrate the nature of the di- 
lemma, and of Augustine’s solution of it. 

The Emperor Theodosius formally 
abolished paganism by decree in A.p. 342, 
seventeen years after the first ecumenical 
council at Nicea had outlined twenty 
canons for the government of the 
Church. With the exception of such 
lapses as that under Julian, the fourth 
century was marked by such gains that 
the converter of Saint Augustine, Am- 
brose of Milan (340-397), could refer 
to his age as Christian times, christiana 
tempora. As one historian says: 

Until the peace of the Church, the hostility of 
the public powers had weighed heavily on the 
life of the Christian community. On the day 
when it had definitely been removed we see 


the church coming forth, as it were, from a 
long winter, consolidating and developing hex 


6E.g., De Doctrina Christiana IV.v.7 and 
IV.xxviii.61, De catechizandis rudibus 9, and 
Confessions IX.ii4. Note also the careful dis- 
cussion of the utility of pleasure in De Doc- 
trina IV.xxv.55-58, where pleasure is made to 
serve the purpose of persuasion. 
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ranks, discussing her hierarchal powers, defining 
the lines of her doctrines, drawing up the 
formulae of her faith, regulating her worship. 
surrounding the holy places with public marks 
of veneration, providing holy retreats for souls 
desirous of perfection, and giving to the Latin 
half of the Church a more faithful version of 
the Bible. All these fruits are the harvest of 
the fourth century.? 


The century was therefore one fo 
many decisions. During the lifetime of 
Augustine, for instance. the Church 
faced the heresies of Manichzans, Pela- 
gians, Donatists, and Priscillianists. But 
besides the problems of defining Chris- 
tian doctrines in reply to heretical at- 
tacks, the Christian community faced 
another problem of almost equal mag- 
nitude—the problem of defining the in- 
tellectual base for a culture which would 
permit the Church to perform its duty 
of leading men to salvation. This was a 
matter of the greatest moment, for upon 
its success depended the training of 
future apologists to defend doctrine 
against heresy, the formation of future 
poets to carry the Word of God to the 
people through literature, and the very 
education of the people themselves. 


The basic issue was whether the 
Church should adopt in toto the con- 
temporary culture which Rome had 
taken over from Greece. The fate of 
rhetoric, as a part of the Greco-Roman 
culture, was involved not only in the 
debate over the larger issue, but in 
more limited controversies about its own 
merits. Indeed, the contrast between 
Verbum (Word of God) and verbum 
(word of man) was stressed from the 
very beginnings of the Church,® long 

™M. Paul Lejay, quoted in Pierre DeLa- 


briolle, The History and Literature of Chris- 
tianity from Tertullian to Boethius (New York, 
1924), Pp. 231. 

8St. Paul, for instance, said: “And my 
speech and my preaching was not in the per- 
suasive words of human wisdom, but in the 
showing of the Spirit and the Power” (I Cor. 
273-4). Virtually every early Christian writer 
stresses the difference between sapientia huius 


before the broader cultural issue was 
joined. 

Ecclesiastical leaders of the fourth 
century continued the debate begun 
more than a century earlier when the 
conversion of many writers, poets, or- 
ators, and other public figures had at 
last given the Church a corps of well- 
equipped apologists. From the first, some 
individuals reacted violently to their 
former pagan culture; Lactantius speaks 
of pagan literature as “sweets which con- 
tain poison”;® Arnobius, converted in 
his old age, tried to show his new fervor 
by writing a book which among other 
things tried to show that even the old 
grammar was no longer necessary: 

Or how is the truth of a statement diminished 
if an error number or case, in 
preposition, particle, or conjunction?1° 


is made in 


Cyprian, who had been a teacher of 
rhetoric at Carthage when he was con- 
verted, renounced profane letters com- 
pletely and for the rest of his life never 
again quoted a pagan poet, rhetorician, 
or orator." 

Titian rails against literature in gen- 
eral and rhetoric in particular: 


You have invented rhetoric for injustice and 
calumny . you have invented poetry to 
sing of battles, the loves of the gods, of every- 
thing which corrupts the spirit.12 


saeculi and sapientia spiritualis. John of Anti- 
och, for instance, declares in his sermon On 
the Heroes of the Faith: “But the Cross wrought 
persuasion by means of unlearned men; yea, 
it persuaded even the whole world.” 

® Lactantius, Divinae institutiones (Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum [CSEL, 
XIX]), 400.4. 

10 Arnobius, Adversus nationes (CSEL, IV), 
I.59. Arnobius helped make a watchword of a 
phrase of Saint Paul: “The wisdom of man is 
foolishness before God” (I Cor. 3:19). 

11 Gustave Bardy, “L’église et lI'enseignment 
pendant les trois premiers siecles,” Revue des 
sciences religieuses, XII (1932), 1-28. The aw- 
ful magnitude of this renunciation may easily 
be overlooked by a modern reader who does 
not recall the pervasiveness of teaching through 
imitatio in Roman schools. 

12 Titian, Oratio 1-3, quoted in Gustave 
Combés, Saint Augustin et la culture classique 
(Paris, 1927), p. 88. 
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Justin warns against venerating unduly 
(i.e., literature) which are not 
from God.1% 
points out that this revulsion against 
the old order was not limited to the 
intellectual classes: ““The common herd 
fear Greek philosophy just as children 


words 


Clement of Alexandria 


fear goblins.’’** 

Tertullian directs an attack against 
Greek philosophy other pagan 
writings. “Where is there any likeness 
between the Christian and the philos- 
opher?” he asks in his defense of pure 


and 


faith, and terms philosophers “patri- 
archs of heresy.” 
in his De prescriptione haereticorum 


In a famous passage 


he outlines the problem as many of his 
contemporaries saw it: 
What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? 


there Academy 
What 


between the 
heretics and 


What concord is 
and the church? 
Christians?15 


between 


The necessity for education posed a di- 
lemma to Tertullian, who realized that 
it would be foolhardy to espouse ignor- 
ance, but who declared also that it was 
not licit for Christians to teach literature 
because it dealt with false gods.*® 
Similar remarks may be found in the 
writings of Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Synesius of Cyrene, and the 
historian Socrates. As Labriolle observes: 
“There emerges, therefore, the fact that 
we can state that during the first cen- 
turies of the Empire there is hardly a 


13 [bid. 

14 Labriolle, p. 17. 

15 Tertullian, De praescriptione (PL II, col. 
20a-b), 7. Centuries later Gregory the Great, 
reproving a clerk who taught classical literature 
to his classes, expressed a similar view: “The 
same mouth singeth not the praises of Jove 
and the praises of Christ.” R. L. Poole, Illus- 
trations in the History of Medieval Thought 
(London, 1884), p. 8. 

16 For a survey of Tertullian’s views on these 
related subjects, see Gerard L. Ellspermann, 
The Attitude of the Early Christian Latin 
Writers toward Pagan Literature and Learn- 
ing (Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies, Vol. 82; Washington, D.C., 1949), pp. 


23-42. 
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Christian writer in whose case there does 
not intrude or show itself more or less 
sincerely, more or less diplomatically, a 
hostility in some regard to the different 
forms of pagan learning.”** Nor was this 
antipathy short-lived, for even while 
Augustine was engaged in writing the 
first books of De Doctrina, the fourth 


Council of Carthage (398) forbade 
bishops to read libros gentilium unless 
necessary. 

From the Christian point of view 
there were many reasons for such atti- 
tudes. Even if Rome had not been the 
Rome of persecutions with their awful 
memories, its literature was studded with 
man-like gods parading what some Chris- 
tian writers saw as a virtual gallery of 
sins. What is the use of decrees against 
sin, Augustine asks, when the adulteries 
of even Jove are portrayed by actors, 
painters, writers, reciters, and singers?!* 
Referring in scathing tones to the fables 
of the pagan gods, Minucius Felix points 
out that men even study how to improve 
on such tales, “especially in the works 
of the poets, who have had such fatal 
influence in injuring the cause of truth.” 
He adds that Plato was wise to exclude 
Homer from his ideal republic, for 
giving the gods a place in the affairs of 
men, and then asks: “Why should | 
Mars 
adultery, or Jupiter’s passion for Gany- 


mention and Venus caught in 
medes, hallowed in Heaven? Such stories 
are but precedents and sanctions for 
men’s vices.’?® At best, secular education 
would divert the attention of the devout 
toward earthly things rather than spir- 
itual matters. And since heretics often 
used logical argument to attack the doc- 
trines of the Church, there was a cor- 

17 Labriolle, p. 18. 

18 Augustine, Epistle XCI, in Select Letters 
of Saint Augustine, trans. James H. Baxter 
(Loeb Classical Library; London, 1930), p. 159. 

19 Minucius Felix, Octavius, trans. Gerald H. 


Rendall (Loeb Classical Library; London, 1953), 
XXiV.2.7. 
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responding tendency to fall back upon 
fideism (e.g., Tertullian: regula fidei) 
and decry reasoning itself. Hilary of 
Poitiers, for instance, states that truth 
is impervious to “marvelous devices of 
perverted ingenuity” in Arian logic.* 

Another aspect of Greco-Roman cul- 
ture which drew fire was the rhetorical 
excess of the Second Sophistic. Moreover, 
the had 
early opponent of the Church, Minucius 


rhetorician Fronto been an 
Felix notes. Although attacks upon rhet- 
oric had an ancient tradition, the Chris- 
tian writer often saw in rhetoric of his 
time the taint of a worldly, pagan cul- 
ture which could lead men away from 
God. It is in this light that Gregory 
Naziensus reproves Gregory of Nyssa for 
abandoning Christian books to take up 
the trade of rhetorician.** Augustine 
himself was, in a certain sense, converted 
from rhetoric to Christianity. 

“Our writers do not waste their time 
in polishing periods,” declares Basil of 
Caesarea, “we prefer clarity of expres- 
And 
“The school of God does not recognize 


sion to mere euphony.” again, 


’ 


the laws of the encomium,” nor does it 
deal in “sophistic vanities.”’** 

The most extreme Christian viewpoint 
seemed to be that rhetorical forms might 
be dispensed with altogether. In the 
middle of the third century Cyprian 
had posed the problem as follows: 

In courts of law, in public meetings, in politi- 
cal discussions, a full eloquence may be the 
pride of vocal ambition, but in speaking of the 
Lord 


(vocis pura sinceritas non eloquentiae) which is 


God, a pure simplicity of expression 


convincing depends upon the substance of the 


20 Hilarius, De trinitate (PL X), vii... 

21A. S. Pease, “The Attitude of Jerome 
toward Pagan Literature,” Transactions and 
Proceedings of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, L. (1919), 150-167. 

22 Cf. James Campbell, The Influence of the 
Second Sophistic on the Style of the Sermons 
of Saint Basil the Great (Patristic Studies, Vol. 
2; Washington, D.C., 1922). 
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argument rather than upon the forcefulness of 


eloquence.?5 

3oth Ambrose and Jerome decry rhetor- 
ical excesses in their fellow preachers, 
calling for adherence to Paul’s advice. 
The 
as to quote Proverbs 10:19 as proof that 
this 


Donatist Cresconium went so far 


eloquence was sinful; although 
drew a sharp reply from Augustine,** 
the incident may serve as an illustration 
of the temper of the times. 

that 


opinion was completely aligned in one 


This is not to say, of course, 
direction. A true debate took place 
the the 


official persecution faded into the back- 


among leaders of Church as 
ground and the exigencies of ecclesias- 
tical organization forced new decisions 
upon its leaders. Some of the most ve- 
hement opponents of pagan literature 
admitted the necessity of education, 
while others (like Saint Cyprian) res- 
olutely turned their backs upon the old 
order. 

Saint Basil and Saint Ambrose, for 
example, illustrate the mixed feelings of 
the Fathers of the Church as they faced 
a cultural dilemma. Basil recommends 
gathering roses among the thorns of 
pagan literature, on one hand, yet warns 
students not to abandon themselves to 
their pagan professors’ ideas as they 
would their course to a navigator on a 
ship.*° He also feels constrained to de- 
fend the Bible even though it is written 
in “a barbarian tongue.” This points 
up still another cultural problem for 
the educated ccclesiastic of the fourth 
century, the apparently unliterary style 
of the Scriptures. Basil concludes that 


23 Cyprian, Ad Donatus 2, quoted in Ellsper- 
mann, p. 51. 

24 Augustine, Contra Cresconium et donatis- 
tam libri III (CSEL, LIIl), Lie. 

25 Combés, p. 97. For a survey of Basil’s 
reactions to pagan culture, cf. Sister Mary M. 
Fox, The Life and Times of Saint Basil the 
Great as Revealed in His Works (Patristic 
Studies, Vol. 57; Washington, D.C., 1939). 
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“although their style is unlearned, their 
content is true and they are the thoughts 
to which we give. utterance.”?¢ 

Ambrose also has mixed feelings. Al- 
though he emphasizes the distinction 
between sapientia seculi and sapientia 
spiritualis, he recognizes the need for 
training of preachers and condemns not 
rhetoric itself but its sophistic abuses. 
His defense of the Scriptures is based 
on his approval of their simple style in 
contrast with the “showy” language of 
philosophers and orators. Saint Luke, 
he asserts, excel, in stilus historicus. 
Nevertheless he admits that rhetorical 
ornament may sometimes be useful and, 
indeed, sometimes occurs in the Script- 
tures themselves.?* 

His ingenious solution to the prob- 
lem of pagan philosophy, on the other 
hand, was one which did not win gen- 
eral approval. The pagans, Ambrose 
states, originally got their wisdom from 
Scriptures; Plato went to Egypt to 
“know the deeds of Moses, the oracles 
of the law, the worthy sayings of the 
prophets.”** As Laistner observes, this 
was an attractive way out of a dilemma 
—one which even attracted Augustine 
for a time—but one which could not 
long withstand further inquiry.2° Am- 
brose was sufficiently impressed with 
Roman learning, however, that he mod- 
eled his instruction book for priests upon 
Cicero’s De officiis.*° Hilary of Poitiers 
condemns Arian verbal display, yet 
prays for a good style in his own ser- 
mons. Honor, he says, is given to the 
word of God by one who speaks with 
beauty of expression. 


26 Basil, Epistle CCCIX, quoted in Fox, p. 89. 

27 Ellspermann, pp. 120-123. 

28 Ibid., p. 114. The idea was of course not 
original with Ambrose, having antecedents in 
pre-Christian Alexandrian thought. Cassiodorus 
repeated it for the later middle ages. 

29 Max W. Laistner, “The Christian Attitude 
to Pagan Literature,” History, XX (1935), 49-54. 

80 Ambrose, De officiis ministrorum (PL XVI, 
col. 23-184). 
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But Saint Jerome, contemporary and 
friend of Augustine, may perhaps illus- 
best the conflict faced by 
many Christian leaders in the 
century. In his famous letter of advice 
to the virgin Eustochium, he warns: 


trate inner 


fourth 


What communion hath light with darkness? 
What concord hath Christ with Belial? What 
has Horace to do with the Psalter, Vergil with 
with the Apostle 


and Cicero 


we ought not to drink the cup 
g i 


the Gospels 
[Paul]? ... 
of Christ and the cup of devils at the same 


time.31 


Later in the same epistle he relates a 
dream which came to him after he had 
been wrestling with the question of 
whether a Christian could legitimately 
enjoy the Greek and Roman classics: 


Miserable man that I am! I was fasting and 
then I began to read Cicero; after many nights 
spent in watching, after many tears, which the 
remembrance of my faults of not so long ago 
drew forth from the depths of my heart, I 
took Plautus in my hands. If by chance, on 
recollecting myself, I started reading the Proph- 
ets, their unadorned style awoke in me feelings 
of revulsion. My eyes, blinded, no longer saw 
the light, and it was not on my eyes that I 


laid the blame, it was on heaven. 


While tke old serpent thus 
violent fever penetrated the marrow of my 
worn-out body towards the middle of Lent, 
and without any respite, in an incredible man- 
ner, it so consumed my poor members that 
I had scarcely any flesh on my bones. Already 
people were thinking of my funeral. My body 
felt quite frozen; a remnant of vital heat no 
longer palpitated save in the lukewarmness of 


misused me, a 


my poor breast. 
Suddenly I felt 
ecstacy and transported before the tribunal of 
the Judge. Such a dazzling light emanated from 
those present that, crouched on the ground, I 
dared not lift up my eyes. On being asked 
a Chris- 


myself ravished away in 


my profession, I replied, “I am 
tian.” Whereupon He who presided, thundered: 
“Thou dost lie—thou art not a Christian, but 
a Ciceronian. Where thy treasure is, there is 


thy heart also.” 


81 Jerome, Epistle XXII (CSEL, LIV), tran- 
slated in Ellspermann, pp. 159-60. 
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Then Jerome relates that he swore an 
oath in his dream: “Lord, if it ever hap- 
pens to me to possess or read profane 
books, I shall have denied Thee.” From 
that moment the dreamer betook him- 
self “to the reading of the divine books 
with as much passion as I had formerly 


given to reading the books of men.’’®? 


Interpretations of this dream have 
been many and varied, and it is gen- 
erally wise to refrain from taking too 
literally a work designed to point up a 
moral. Nevertheless, Pease points out, 
Jerome did refrain from using classical 
quotations in his works for about fifteen 
years following the time at which the 
dream is supposed to have occurred. 
The very fact that Jerome felt it neces- 
sary to reply to Rufinus in A.p. 402 may 
be another indication of the state of the 
times, and possibly of his contem- 
poraries’ views of his so-called oath.** 


His basic dilemma reveals itself else- 
where too. At one point he is concerned 
because heathen sources are used to 
attack the doctrine of resurrection of 
the body, and enjoins Christians to “lay 
aside the weapons of the heathens” in 
their replies; it is better to have a just 
unlearnedness than an evil wisdom.** In 
another place: 


We do not wish for the field of rhetorical 


eloquence, nor the snares of dialecticians, nor 
do we seek the subtleties of Aristotle, but the 
very words of Scripture must be set down.35 


He refers often to his desire for a sim- 
ple, clear style which will avoid “pomp 
. . . structures of words,” yet he was a 


82 The translation follows that of Labriolle, 
pp. 11-12. 

33 A. S. Pease, “The Attitude of Jerome to- 
ward Pagan Literature,” TPAPA, L (1919), 150- 
167. Rufinus had accused Jerome of teaching 
the classics and of having a monk copy Cicero. 

84 Ellspermann, p. 157. 

85 Jerome, Liber contra Helvidium de per- 
petua virginitate Mariae, xii, quoted in Sister 
M. Jamesetta Kelly, Life and Times as Re- 
vealed in the Writings of St. Jerome Exclusive 
of His Letters (Patristic Studies, Vol. 52; Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944), Pp. 59- 
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student of the famous grammarian 
Donatus and in later life recommended 
Demosthenes and Cicero to his students 
as models.** 

Jerome employs the figure of the 
“captive woman” at one point to illus- 
trate his desire to take from the old 
what was useful for the new order. The 
figure occurs in Deuteronomy 21:10-13. 
If thou go to fight against thy enemies, and 
the Lord thy God deliver them to thy hand, 
and thou lead them away captives, and seest in 
the number of the captives a beautiful woman, 
and lovest her, and wilt have her to wife, thou 
shalt bring her into thy house: and she shall 
shave her hair, and pare her nails and shall 
put off the raiment, wherein she was taken: 
and shall remain in thy house, and mourn for 
her father and her mother one month: and 
after that thou shalt go unto her, and shalt 
sleep with her, and she shall be thy wife.37 


The captive woman, of course, is secular 
wisdom, to be purged of its falsities and 
dangers. The metaphor clarifies the de- 
sire of Jerome, but does not specify what 
is to be sheared away and what is to be 
kept whole. 

In the case at hand—the matter ol 
the worth of rhetoric—his feelings are 
ambivalent. “Saint Jerome’s attitude 
toward rhetoric,” concludes  Ellsper- 
mann, “cannot be summed up in one 
bald statement. In the texts considered 
there is indeed unfeigned favor of the 
rhetorical art, but there are also senti- 
approval and dis- 
of evident dis- 


mixed 
and even 


ments of 
approval, 
approval.’’s 

Even so, it might be argued at this 
point that the bulk of these Christian 


36 Jerome, Epistle LVIII (CSEL, LIV), quoted 
in Ellspermann, p. 147. Interestingly enough, 
he also recommends Lysias and the Gracchi. 
The rest of the list (e.g., for poetry, Homer, 
Virgil, Menander, and Terence) is reminis- 
cent of the typical Roman grammar school 
curriculum. 

87 Cf. De Doctrina Il. x\l.60-xlii.6g, where 
Augustine compares useful pagan learning to 
the gold and silver which the Israelites took 
away from Egypt in the Exodus. 

38 Ellspermann, p. 167. 
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statements might be attributed to a re- 
luctance to acknowledge publicly the 
worth of the Roman cultural heritage, 
while at the same time taking advantage 
of it. The Church Fathers were trained 
in Roman rhetorical schools, and many 
had actually taught rhetoric themselves. 
It might be expected that they would 
readily avail themselves of their train- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, 
appreciated. The first is that the few 
citations offered above could be multi- 
plied many times, the abundance of 
Christian comment offering clear indi- 
cation that this issue was one of real 
concern up to and including the fourth 
century.*® 

A second point is that, despite the 
rhetorical training of the major ecclesi- 
astical orators, the fourth century marks 
a high point of popularity for the sim 
ple “homily” style of preaching. Stu- 
dents of such preachers as Chrysostom 
and Basil have generally concluded that 
their sermons less of the 
temporary sophistic than might ordi- 
narily be expected from men of their 
educationai background. Coupled with 
the many utterances denouncing the 
sophistic, the comparative simplicity of 
the homilies might be seen as further 

the dilemma of the 
reader’s attention is di- 


two factors must be 


show con- 


indication of 
times.*° The 
rected, for example, to Chrysostom’s first 


39 For other discussions, see Laistner, Chris- 
tianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman 


Empire (Ithaca, New York, 1951), pp. 49-73; 
Franz Maier, Augustin und das antike Rom 


(Stuttgart, 1955), especially pp. 17-36 and 206- 
214; E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages 
(New York, 1957 reprint), pp. 1-134; and Lab- 
riolle, pp. 6-32. 

40 Thomas E. Ameringer, The Stylistic In- 
fluence of the Second Sophistic on the Panegy- 
rical Sermons of St. John Chrysostom (Patristic 
Studies, Vol. 6: Washington, D.C., 1921); Sister 
M. Albania Burns, St. John Chrvysostom’s 
Homilies on the Statues: A Study of Rhetorical 
Qualities and Form (Patristic Studies, Vol. 22; 
Washington, D.C., 1930); and Campbell, op 


cit. Sample homilies are printed in a number 
of anthologies, 
David Brewer, and 


including those of Guy Lee, 
Mabel Platz 


homily on the Statues: the sermon has 
no proper beginning or end, and might 
satisfactorily be ended at any point 
without damaging the speaker’s point; 
the use of figures is comparatively re- 
strained, and there is virtually no repeti- 
tion for emphasis. 

Whatever the modern critic may de- 
cide about the intrinsic merit of the 
homily form of the fourth century, its 
very appearance in a highly sophisti- 
cated age might well argue a deliberate 
choice on the part of preachers. It was 
an age, after all, when the same man 
who delivered the eulogy for the arch- 
sophist Prohaeresius could castigate a 
friend for forsaking Christian books fon 
the rhetorician’s trade.*! It was an age 
former teachers of rhet- 
oric—Jerome, Basil, 
among others—felt that they must de- 
cide whether their former profession de- 
served a place in the new order. 

The resolution of this question was 
demanded at a critical period in the 
history of Western culture, for the bar- 
barian erosion of the Roman Empire 
was already under \laric 
swept itself in and 
Augustine’s episcopal seat of Hippo was 
under Vandal seige as he lay on his 
The 


already 


also in which 


and Augustine, 


well way. 


into Rome 110, 


deathbed in 4930. homogeneous 
Roman culture had 
suffer from the questionings of the new 
Christian element within it, and at the 
same time it faced annihilation from 
without. From the Christian point of 
view, it was an age of selection, a time 


begun to 


to examine the sapientia seculi to ex- 
tract from a thousand-year-old heritage 
whatever would aid in the work of the 
Lord. The 
fluence Western 
thousand years. 


decisions made would in- 


culture for anothe1 


revealing biog- 
perhaps 


41 Gregory Naziensus. For a 
raphy of the notorious Prohaeresius 
the best single exemplar of the Second Sophis 
tic, see Philostratus and Eunapius, Lives of the 
Sophists, trans. Wilmer C. Wright (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library; London, 1922). 
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The historian is often tempted into a 
feeling of inevitability about events, a 
feeling that since events took a certain 
turn they could have taken no other. 
But it has been noted that some of the 
most influential Christians were at least 
undecided about the role of rhetoric 
and indeed about Roman culture in 
many aspects. When it is recalled that 
Greco-Roman culture was largely trans- 
mitted to the early Middle Ages through 
the very narrow funnel of the encyclo- 
pedists like Isidore and Cassiodorus, it 
might well be wondered what might 
have occurred if a spokesman as in- 
fluential as Augustine had denied rhet- 
oric a place in Christian culture.** 

It was perhaps inevitable that Augus- 
tine’s opinions would have a strong in- 
fluence on the future development of 
rhetoric—if for no other than 
his general influence in a number of 
fields which gave added weight to his 
rhetorical Moreover, the De 
Doctrina provided the basic statement 
of a Christian homiletic until the emer- 
gence of the highly-formalized “themat- 
ic’ or “University Style” sermon about 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.** In light of these factors, then, it 
would seem useful not only to identify 
Augustine’s contribution to the debate, 
but to determine his own assessment of 
the problems presented in it. 

Augustine composed the four books 
of De Doctrina Christiana* 


reason 


ideas. 


between 


42 Portions of the following have appeared 
in Western Speech, XXII (1958), 24-29. 

43 To the best of this writer’s knowledge, the 
texts of the sermons preached at the University 
of Paris during the academic year 1230-31 pro- 
vide the earliest evidence of a new sermon 
mode. See the Latin texts in M. M. Davy, Les 
Sermons wniversitaires parisiens de 1230-31: 
contribution a l’histoire de la prédication mé- 
diévale (Paris, 1931). The earliest extant man- 
uals of the new style are of an even later date. 
Cf. Ray C. Petry, No Uncertain Sound: Ser- 
mons that Shaped the Pulpit Tradition (Phila- 
delphia, 1948), pp. 4 ff. 

‘4§. Aurelii Augustini de doctrina christiana 
libros quattor, edidit H. J. Vogels (Florilegium 
Patristicum, Fasciculus XXIV; Bonnae, 1930). 


396 and 426, the first three books being 
completed almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury before he decided to resume work 
on the volume by adding Book Four. 
His goal was a treatise which would give 
the preacher both the substance and 
the form for sermons: 


There are two things necessary to the treat- 


ment of the Scriptures: a way of discovering 


(modus inveniendi) those things which are 


to be understood, and a way of expressing 


to others (modus proferendi) what we have 
learned.45 

The first three books deal with the 
materia of the sermons—that is, with 


the ways in which the words of Scrip- 
ture Book One 
deals with signs of realities, Book Two 


may be understood. 
with words as conventional signs, and 
Book Three with the problem of am. 
biguity. Throughout the three books he 
is concerned with the uses of words, and 
points out that the preacher needs a 
knowledge of language to equip him- 
self with the tools of understanding. 
Thus he treats both ambiguities grow- 
ing out of words used literally, and am- 
biguities deriving from words used fig- 
uratively. 

It is plain throughout that he intends 
the student of this subject to master the 
ordinary things taught in the schools. 
Although Augustine severely limits the 
number of things which a student might 
profitably learn from the profane cul. 
ture, he is equally quick to point out 
“those 


that the should 


human institutions helpful to social in- 


young pursue 


For an easily available translation, see Saint 
Augustine on Christian Doctrine, trans. D. W. 


Robertson (Library of Liberal Arts, No. 8o; 
New York, 1958). The fourth book is edited 
with translation and commentary by Siste1 


Therese Sullivan in Patristic Studies, Vol. 23. 
Charles §. Baldwin supplies a brief summary of 
Book Four in his Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, 
chap. ii. 


15 De Doctrina, I1.i.1. 
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tercourse in the necessary pursuits of 
life.”’*¢ 

But it is the fourth book which con- 
tains an outspoken plea for the use of 
eloquentia in Christian oratory, making 
the volume what has been called “the 
first manual of Christian rhetoric.” His 
basic principle is presented in an a 
fortiort argument early in the book: 
But a man who has merely an empty flow of 
eloquence ought the more to be guarded 
against as he is the more pleasing to those in 
his audience in those matters have no 
expedience, and, as his audience hears him 
speak with fluency, it judges likewise that he 


speaks with truth. This view, indeed, did not 
rhetorical 


which 


escape even those who considered 
training necessary, for they hold that wisdom 
without eloquence is of small avail to a country 
but that eloquence without wisdom is gen- 
erally a great hindrance, and never a help. If, 
therefore, those who have given us the rules 
of oratory, in the very books in which they have 
treated this subject are forced through the 
urgency of truth to this 
ignorant as they are of the true, the supernal 
wisdom which comes down from the Father of 
Lights, how much more so are we, the min- 
isters and children of this unde 
obligation to hold no other opinion?47 


make confession, 


wisdom, 


In an effort to combat the point of view 
represented by such writers as Cyprian 
and Cresconium, he restates the point 
in another place: 


For since through the art of rhetoric both 
truth and falsehood are pleaded, who would 
be so bold as that against falsehood, 
truth as regards its own defenders ought to 
stand unarmed, so that, 


attempt to plead false causes know from the 


to say 


forsooth, those who 
beginning how to make their audience well 
disposed, attentive, and docile . . . so that the 
one, moving and impelling the minds of the 
audience to error by the force of its oratory, 
now strikes them with terror, saddens 
them, now enlivens them, now ardently arouses 
them; but the other, in the truth, 


now 


cause of 


book he 
desirable, 


46 Tbid., I1.xxxix.58. In the same 


refers to “rules of eloquence” as 
IL.xxxvi.54. 

47 Ibid., IV.v.8. The reference to “wisdom. . . 
eloquence” is to the opening passage of Cicero's 
De inventione. 


is sluggish and cold and falls asleep! Who is 
so foolish to be thus wise?48 


Augustine takes his stand, therefore, 
in the great debate about the use to 
which the new Christian society is to 
put the sapientia mundi. He declares 
that the art of eloquence should be put 
into active service, and not rejected out 
of hand because it is tainted with pagan- 
ism. To those who might reply that 
rhetoric is the tool of the wicked, he 
responds with the Aristotelian dictum 
that the art can serve both truth and 
falsehood: 

Since, therefore, there has been placed equally 
at our disposal the power of eloquence, which 
pleading either for the 


is so efficacious in 


erroneous cause or the right, why is it not 


zealously acquired by the good, so as to do 


service for the truth?49 


Still another concern to ecclesiastical 

authorities in the fourth century was 
the matter of examples to be used in 
literary education. Almost every writer 
from Paul to Jerome had warned of 
the dangers inherent in sending Chris- 
tians to schools which taught through 
imitatio of Homer and Virgil. Augus- 
tine’s proposal is to look at the Scrip- 
tures themselves for examples of style, 
and the bulk of Book Four is taken up 
with an attempt to demonstrate how 
this could be done. Indeed, Augustine 
postulates the existence of a new type 
of eloquence: 
Thus there is a kind of eloquence fitting for 
men most worthy of the highest authority and 
clearly inspired by God. Our authors speak with 
an eloquence of this kind, nor does any other 
kind become them.5° 


48 De Doctrina, 1V.2.3. The officia of the ex- 
ordium of a speech in Roman rhetorical theory 
was to render the audience “attentive, docile, 
and well-disposed.” Cf. Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium, l.iv.6 and De inventione, Lxv.2o. 

49De Doctrina, IV.iii.g. He expresses the 
same idea elsewhere: ibid., II.xxvi.54, and Con- 
tra Cresconium, 1.i.2. 

50 De Doctrina, IV.vi.g. Sections xviii through 
xxvi of Book Four provide numerous examples, 
especially from Saint Paul. It is interesting to 
note that when Saint Bede wished to provide 
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Since Ciceronian rhetorical doctrine in- 
sisted that three levels of style must be 
employed, however, Augustine is care- 
ful to show that all three levels exist 
in the Scripture. 

It should be noted also that Aug- 
ustine is unwilling to relegate rhetoric 
to the position of a mere preliminary 
study. Instead he wishes to use it in 
the active service of the ministry. Jerome 
and Ambrose were apparently some- 
what willing to accord rhetoric a place 
in primary education, but were unsure 
of the extent to which it should be 
allowed elsewhere. Augustine insists up- 
on the homiletic utility of the subject, 
whether its study followed praecepta on 
imitatio.™ 

Moreover, it will be recalled, he be- 
gins the De Doctrina with the statement 
that the modus inveniendi, or means of 
discovery, is distinct from the modus 
proferendi, or means of expression. The 
structure of the whole work therefore 
becomes an argument for the necessity 
of studying the “means of expression” 
with the same care given to the study 
of the Scriptures themselves. The dis- 
proportionate amount of space accorded 
each of the two subjects is due to the 
fact that he is in a sense creating the 
first, while merely arguing for the use 
of the second. It is for this reason that 
he begins Book Four with the statement 
that he does not intend to supply the 


examples of the tropes and schemes of the 
Latin Grammarian Donatus, he was able to 
produce 122 Scriptural passages to illustrate 
them. Bede, Liber de scematibus et tropis, in 
Carolus Halm (ed.), Rhetores Minores Latini 
(Lipsiae, 1863), pp. 607-18. 

51 Roman rhetorical training followed three 
major methods: the teaching of rules (prae- 
cepta), the imitation of models (imitatio), and 
free composition on a theme (declamatio). 
Augustine in Book Four seems to favor imitatio 
as a method of acquiring eloquence (cf. 
IV.iii.4-5), but it must be noted that earlier 
he recommends study of praecepta (IL.xxxix.58). 
For a comment on Augustine’s possible larger 
uneasiness later about his recommendation, cf. 
Laistner, “The Christian Attitude to Pagan 
Literature,” History, XX (1935), 51. 


rules of rhetoric which can be found 
elsewhere. Book Four is intended as a 
vatio eloquentiae Christianae. 


It would therefore seem to be mis- 
leading to imply, as do Baldwin and 
Sister Therese Sullivan, that Augustine 
intended the fourth book of De Doc- 
trina as a mere rejection of the Second 
Sophistic. Certainly his attitude toward 
the “empty eloquence” of the sophistic 
is clear enough, but this was an atti- 
tude which was shared after all by every 
one of his Christian contemporaries and 
thus one which needed little proof. 

Instead it might be more nearly 
accurate to say that he saw the dangers 
of an opposite rhetorical heresy. The 
sin of the sophist is that he denies the 
necessity of subject matter and believes 
that desirable. An 
opposite vice, one to which historians of 
rhetoric have never given a name, de- 
pends upon the belief that the man 
possessed of truth will ipso facto be 
able to communicate the truth to 
others. It is a dependence upon materia 
alone. Its chief proponent in ancient 
times was the young Plato, and it would 
seem fair to label it the “Platonic rhe- 
torical heresy” just as we apply the 
term “sophistry” to its opposite theory. 
This is not to say that the ecclesiastical 
writers of the fourth century looked to 
the Gorgias and Protagoras for a theory 
of communication, but rather that their 
reactions to the pagan culture of Rome 
led many of them to take up a some- 
what similar attitude toward the rhet- 
oric which was a part of that culture. 
Augustine apparently recognized a dan- 
ger in this aspect of the cultural debate 
of his times, and used the De Doctrina 
to urge a union of both matter and form 
in Christian preaching. 


forma alone is 


Only if one views the book as a part 
of the great debate of the fourth cen- 
tury, therefore, does its historical im- 
portance emerge clearly. The reader is 
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struck by the author’s insistence upon 
the folly of abandoning a useful tool 
to the enemy. For this is a book written, 
not for enemies, but for other Chris- 
tians. It can only be his own fellows in 
the Church whom he describes as “dull 
and cold” (lenti fridique) when they 
try to speak as if the mere utterance of 
God’s Word would by itself move the 
minds of men. Augustine appreciates 
the role of God’s grace in preaching, but 
he warns that the preacher must do his 
work well too.*? 

52 De Doctrina, IV.xv and IV.xxx. For an 
analysis of an earlier treatment of the same 


problem, see Jean Daniélou, Origen, trans. 
Walter Mitchell (New York, 102 ff. 


1955), PP- 


The De Doctrina Christiana emerges, 
consequently, as a book written as a re- 
buttal to those who would deprive the 
Church of a useful tool in the work of 
winning souls. Significantly, the debate 
ends with its appearance. Marie Comeau 
states the conclusion well: 
abordat 


Il était qu Augustin 


lans ce traité la question de 


indispensable 
la légitimité de 
constamment 


la_ rhétorique, agitée 


depuis Platon, et que le christianisme présen- 


question 


tait sous un jour nouveau. Il semble avoir dit 


le dernier mot sur le probléme.53 


rhétorique de Saint 
Joannem 


53 Marie Comeau, La 
Augustin d’apres les Tractatus in 
(Paris, 1930), p. XV. 





BLOOMFIELD’S FINAL CLUSTERS 
James W. Abel 


ECENTLY in QJS, David B. 
Strother? presented a schematic in- 


terpretation of Bloomfield’s initial and 
final non-syllabic clusters,? subsequently 
referred to here as consonant clusters. 
Such a presentation is highly desirable, 
because, as Strother says, even though 
Bloomfield’s 


are useful, although set forth in a man- 


not exhaustive,’ findings 


ner to discourage their use. 


Strother’s tabular scheme is admirably 


Without post final 


Main final 


Pre-final + main final (b) 
Second pre-final + pre- 
final + main final (d 


Wallace;® the other was made several 
years ago by the writer for his own use. 
Specific examples of apparent shortcom- 
ings in Strother’s scheme should be 
clearer after an explanation of Bloom- 


field’s manner of presentation. 


Bloomfield 
consonant clusters into four 


divides the members of 
groups ac- 
cording to their position in the cluster. 
These positions and their possible com- 


binations can be shown in this way: 


With post final 
(a) bets [-ts] 
test [-st] (c) tests [-sts| 


text | -kst] (e) texts [-ksts]® 





legible and brief, but as understood by 
the writer, it sometimes misleads as to 
the results of Bloomfield’s analysis.* This 
observation is made because Strother’s 
interpretation does not always coincide 
with two other catalogues derived from 
Bloomfield’s These 
each other at all presently pertinent 


points. One of these catalogues appears 


work. agree with 


in a doctoral dissertation by Betty J. 


Mr. Abel is Assistant Speech, 


Brooklyn College. 


Professo) of 


1David B. Strother, “Bloomfield’s ‘Non- 
Syllabic’ Clusters,” QJS, XLV (April 1959), 
189-190. 

2The analysis referred to concerns English 


and is found in Leonard Bloomfield, Language 
(New York, 1933), pp. 131-134. 

3In this connection, Edward T. 
makes the observation that it would be 
ter to recognize here as done with other fea- 
tures that we are dealing with an open end 
phenomenon.” Language Learning, IX (1959), 


- 


Erazmus 
“het- 


4The only oversight found in Strother’s 
presentation of initial clusters is provision for 
[fw-]: Bloomfield (p. 131) says “[w] never 


” 8) = (1) 


comes after [p bf S]-- 


After having thus framed their over- 
all structure, by means of exemplified 
general statements, Bloomfield describes 
the membership of clusters of the types 
labelled (a), (b), and (d) above. How- 
ever, he neither describes nor exempli- 
fies types (c) and (e). In view of his 
overall framework, it is assumed he in- 
tended the formation of clusters of these 
types according to his general statements 
specifying the appearance of post finals. 
This assumption makes possible many 
common clusters which otherwise would 
be missing from a catalogue based on 
his general statements. 

Since the same consonant may appear 
in more than one of the four positions, 
a step-by-step working out of Bloom- 


Consonant 


5“A Quantitative Analysis of 
(University 


Clusters in Present-Day English” 
of Michigan, 1950), pp. 30-34. 

6 Slightly adapted from the original, Bloom- 
field, p. 132. 
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field’s combinatory formulas produces a 
list containing duplicate clusters. For 
example, [nd] as in end, consisting of 
pre-final [n] and main final [d], and 
[nd] as in fanned, consisting of main 
final [n] and post final [d}.’ 

Though he does not say so, Strother 
understandably may have wished to pre- 
sent a scheme which does not produce 
duplicates. If this be the case, it would 
seem he should have dispensed with 
Bloomfield’s groupings, but he did not. 
Therefore, it appears his scheme hardly 
does Bloomfield justice. For example, 
the part devoted to main finals + post 
finals fails to provide for main final [n] 


+ post final [d], the cluster [nd] 
appearing only in the portion devoted 
to pre-finals main finals with and 


without post finals. Similarly, in this 
portion of the scheme, pre-final |p| 
main final [t] is provided 

the cluster [pt] occurring in the schem« 
only as a combination of main final 
[p] + post final [t]. Failure to make 


clusters 


not for, 


any schematic provision for 
described by Bloomfield may be exem- 
plified by the pre-final 
[t] + post final [6] and by the failure to 


provide for clusters beginning with the 


absence of 


second pre-finals [m]| and [1]. 

Here is an attempt to display all the 
final clusters derivable from Bloomfield’s 
general statements, together with addi 
tional clusters which appear incidental 
to his analysis of vowel contexts in “The 
Stressed Vowels of American English,’ 


34) lists seventeen duplicates 
Ame 
(1935), 97 116 


7 Wallace (p. 
8 Bloomfield, ““The Stressed Vowels of 
ican English,” 


Language, XI 
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on an annotated table whose coordinates 
are Bloomfield’s four positional group- 
ings. The arrangement of the table and 
the way to read it are as follows: 


Ihe consonants which appear as main 
finals constitute the upper horizontal co- 
ordinate, and the four post finals, [t, d, 
s, z] appropriately repeated, form the 
horizontal coordinate. An exist- 
main final 


derived by combining a given main final 


lower 
ent post final cluster is 
with its immediately subordinate post 
final(s). For example, [pt, ps], but only 
[ts]. 
Pre-final 


right-hand vertical coordinate. An “x 


consonants make up _ the 


opposite one of these entries and _ be- 


entry for a main final or a 


final 


neath an 


final cluster means, 


respectively, the occurrence of a pre-final 


main post 


final cluster o1 


main a pre-final 


main final post final cluster. For ex 
ample, [mp, mpt, mps]. Notes corre- 
sponding to the numerals in the table 
explain these entries. 

Second pre-finals form the left-hand 
vertical coordinate. The membership of 
a cluster beginning with a second pre- 
final is read from left to right across the 
vertical coordinates and on to the right 
until an “x”’ is encountered beneath the 
main final or the main final post final 
which completes the cluster in point. For 
example, |mps, mpst]. In the case of sec 
ond pre-final [r], the pre-finals which 
follow it are both immediately to the 
right and to the right and down. Nu- 


merals refer to explanatory notes. 





ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS OF SMALL 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


Shifts on Certainty-Uncertainty and 
Agreement-Disagreement Continua 


Ray H. Simpson 


used as a teaching procedure. The 


Pad © classroom groups are widely 
degree of understanding about what 
may be accomplished through the use 
of such groups leaves much to be de- 
sired. Results from discussions may be 
considered on many dimensions. In this 
study are reported some indications of 
the effects of discussion on two dimen- 
sions, shifts on the certainty-uncertainty 
continuum and on the agreement-dis- 
agreement continuum. 


RELATED RESEARCH 


numerous 
small group 


There have been 
iments which show that 
discussions are likely to produce changes 


ex ] eT- 


in attitudes. 

After making an extensive review of 
research by such investigators as Festin- 
ger,’ Back,? Kelley? Thibaut,* Schach- 


Mr. Simpson has contributed to QJS three 
previous articles on discussion. His first was 
“The Effect of Discussion on Intra-Group Di- 
vergencies of Judgment” (XXV, 547-552). He is 
author of A Study of Those Who Influence 
and of Those Who Are Influenced by Discus- 
sion (New York, 1938), and co-author of Edu- 
cational Psychology (New York, 1954). He is 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois. 
Assistance from his University’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research is acknowledged. 

1L. Festinger, “Informal Social Communica- 
tion,” Psychological Review, LVII (September 
1950), 271-282. 

2K. Back, “The Exertion of Influence 
Through Social Communication,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI (Jan- 
uary 1951), 9-23. 

8H. H. Kelley, “Communication in Experi- 
mentally Created Hierarchies,” Human Rela- 
tions, IV (No. 1, 1951), 39-56. 


ter,, and Thibaut and Coules,® Deu- 
tsch,’ concluded that lack of agreement 
among members of a group provides an 
unstable basis for beliefs. The character- 
istic urge among discussants for cognitive 
balance, which is likely to be partially 
achieved through group discussion, typ- 
ically produces some attitude changes. 

Other elements which are likely to 
produce attitude changes through dis- 
cussion have been suggested by various 
researchers: Back, for example, suggests 
pressures toward uniformity in a group. 
Luchins and Luchins* have shown that 
the greater the ambiguity of a perceived 


stimulus situation (statements in this 
study) the more readily can changes be 
produced. ‘Tresselt® emphasizes that the 
more firmly a reference point is learned, 


+S. Thibaut, “An Experimental Study of 
the Cohesiveness of Underprivileged Groups,” 
Human Relations, II (No. 3, 1950), 251-278. 

5§. Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection and 
Communication,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLII (April 1951), 190-270. 

6J. W. Thibaut and J. Coules, “The Role 
of Communication in the Reduction of Inter- 
personal Hostility,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLVII (October 1952), 770- 
‘ir 

7M. Deutsch, “Field Theory in Social Psy- 
chology,” in Handbook of Social Psychology 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, 1954), pp. 181-222. 

8A. §. Luchins and E. H. Luchins, “Previ- 
ous Experience with Ambiguous and Nonam- 
biguous Stimuli Under Various Social Influ- 
ences,” Journal of Social Psychology, XLII 
(November 1955), 249-270. 

9M. E. Tresselt, “The Influence of the 
Amount of Practice upon the Formation of a 
Scale of Judgment,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XXXVII (June 1947), 251-260. 
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the greater its effect upon, or utility as 
a reference point for, other scales of 
judgment. In the current study the 
firmness with which a statement is 
believed would be likely to affect the 
amount of change which could be ex- 
pected from discussion. Tresselt also 
suggests discussion changes in attitude 
are likely to be generalizable. Thus, 
discussion of some statements in the 
current study could be expected to pro- 
duce changes in attitudes toward related 
undiscussed statements. 

Kelley and Thibaut*® concluded 
_that “broadly speaking, resistance | to 
change]- stems from the strength of 
initial opinions; the basis they have in 
fact, experience, or logic, the person’s 
‘anchorage’ through loyalty to other 
groups and possibly the fact of overt 
commitment to a given point of view. 
The amount of change produced in any 
case may be considered to be a resultant 
of the strength of influence exerted 
minus the strength of the resistance to 
change.” Since post discussion responses 
were given on an individual and not 
public basis in the current study, this 
would radically decrease the importance 
of “overt commitment.” 

The fact that changes in attitudes can 
be produced through discussion has 
been well substantiated. The exact na- 
ture of these changes under specified 
circumstance is a field where much 
research is needed. The study reported 
here deals with the nature of discussion 
produced changes in two dimensions. 

PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of the investigation re- 
ported here is to get some experimental 
answers to the following questions: (1) 
Does discussion in small classroom 
groups lead to greater certainty on the 


10H. H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, “Experi- 
mental Studies of Group Problem Solving and 
Process,” in Handbook of Social Psychology (see 


note 7), Pp. 743- 


part of individual discussants relative 
to positions held on issues discussed? (2) 
After discussion are individuals likely 
to be more or less critical of state- 
ments which formed the basis for the 
discussion? 

THE STUDY 


PROCEDURES USED IN 


The instrument used for both testing 
and discussion purposes in the study 
was the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. It consists of statements 
“designed to measure those attitudes of 
a teacher which predict how well he 
will get along with pupils in inter- 
personal relationships, and _ indirectly 
how well satisfied he will be with 
teaching as a vocation.” A statement, 
illustrative of those in the Inventory is 
this: “A child should be taught to obey 
an adult without question.” 

In taking the Inventory the respond- 
ent is told: “There is considerable dis- 
agreement as to what these relations 
[teacher-pupil relations] should be; 
therefore, there are no right or wrong 
answers. What is wanted is your in- 
dividual feeling about the statements. 
Read each statement and decide how 
YOU feel about it... .” The respond- 
ent may choose one of five possible 
answers for each question: (1) SA, 
meaning strongly agree, (2) A, agree, 
(3) U, uncertain, (4) D, disagree, (5) 
SD, strongly disagree. 

The 297 subjects in the experiment 
were third-, fourth-, or fifth-year univer- 
sity students in “Educational Psychol- 
ogy” or “Psychology of Learning for 
Teachers.” The pattern followed by the 
268 students in the experimental groups 
was as follows: (1) Each took a pretest 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. (2) One week after pretest each 
discussant participated in a small group 
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11 W. W. Cook, C. H. Leeds, and R. Calbs, 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1951), p.- 


3. 





ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS OF 


discussion for 50 minutes using the 
MTAI as a basis for the discussion. (3) 
One week after the discussion each took 
a retest on the MTAI. The 25, discussion 
groups ranged in size from g to 7. 
Discussants’ directions were to get the 
points of view of others in the group 
and where disagreements existed to try 
to get the reasons for the disagreements. 
The number of statements which each 
group discussed was optional with the 
group. Each group spent most time on 
statements about which there was most 
disagreement in the group. In general, 
the larger the group the fewer the num- 
ber of statements discussed. Each discus- 
sion group compiled a 
answer sheet which represented the con- 
clusion of the group on each 
discussed. 

The control 
individuals each of whom took the 
MTAI pretest and retest at the same 
times as the experimental subjects but 
who participated in no_ intervening 
discussion. 


also group 


issue 


group consisted of 2g 


CHANGE IN CERTAINTY OI 
OpiInton CAusED By DISCUSSION 

Does discussion cause a discussant to 
be more or less certain that the position 
which he holds is the right position? 
likely to 


lead to more or less strongly held posi- 


In other words, is discussion 


tions on statements which are discussed? 
For each subject in the control group 
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indicating a moderate degree of certainty, 
was given a weight of one. 

3. Each response of “Uncertain” was given no 
weight. 

j- All weights on the pretest for each subject 
were summated. The resulting figure was 
taken as an indication of degree of ce1 

tainty of position on the statements eval- 

This Cer- 


Score.’ 


uated. score is labeled “Pretest 


tainty 


A Post-test Certainty Score based on 
retest responses was computed in a 
similar manner for each subject. 

When the Pretest Certainty Score was 
subtracted from the Post-test Certainty 
Score for each subject, the difference 
gives an indication of amount of net 
shift in certainty of opinions from pre- 
test to retest. 

A comparison of results from discus- 
sion groups and from the control group 
indi- 
(-1.36) mean change 
the control 
group and a substantial mean change 
toward certainty of position (13.0) on 
the part of those who participated in the 
small group discussions. The difference 
of 14.36 between the control and the ex- 
perimental groups is statistically signif- 
per 


(no participation in discussion) 


cated a nominal 


toward uncertainty fon 


icant at the one cent level of 
confidence. 

Thus, it would appear that discussion 
the the 


to be signif- 


of statements of used in 


MTAITI 
icantly more firm in their positions rel 
the 


sort 


leads discussants 


ative to issues discussed. 











Strongly Strongly, 
RESPONSF. Agree Agree Uncertain Disagree Disagree 
Weight 2 1 





and in the experimental groups a “cer- 
tainty of opinion score” based on pre 
test responses was computed in the 
following way: 


1. Each response of “Strongly Agree” ot 
“Strongly Disagree,” indicating responder 
felt certain about response, was given a 
weighting of two. 

2. Each response of “Agree” o1 “Disagree,” 


0 1 2 


(CHANGES IN POSITION 


Does discussion lead discussants to 
more or less agreement with statements 
discussed? More specifically, does discus- 
sion of statements such as those in the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
tend to produce greater or less agree- 
such statements? The tech- 


ment with 
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nique used to get a measure of the ex- 
tent to which an individual agreed with 
the statements was to assign weights of 
the following sort to responses: 


Strongly 


RESPONSE Agree Agree 


following hypotheses for consideration 
and possible investigation: 

A. Where the 
leader wishes students to have more rea- 


teacher or discussion 


Strongly 


Uncertain Disagree Disagree 








Weight r2 +1 


Oo —1 —2 





Summation of weights assigned to 
each individual’s responses produced an 
indication of the extent to which the 
responder agreed with the statements. 
In this way, an Agreement-Disagreement 
score was obtained for each subject on 
the pretest. What was being measured 
was extent of agreement with the state- 
ments, not agreement of discussants with 
each other nor agreement with a key. 
A second Agreement-Disagreement score 
was Sbtained in a similar fashion on the 
retesc. 

The difference between the scores on 
the pretest and the retest was taken as 
indication of movement on the Agree- 
ment-Disagreement continuum from pre- 
test to retest. For example, if an indi- 
vidual had a score of 10 on the pretest 
and —8 on the retest, his shift was —18, 
indicating a net movement toward dis- 
agreement with the statements. 

The mean net movement of the ex- 
perimental (discussion) subjects 
—12.50, whereas that of the control (no 


was 


discussion) subjects was —2.05. Thus in 
both groups there was a trend toward 
greater disagreement, as indicated by 
the negative sign, from pretest to retest. 
The difference between experimental 
and the group 
—10.45. This difference was found to 
be statistically significant at the one per 
cent level of confidence. 

Thus it would appear that 50 minutes 
of discussion tends to generate more 
doubt than confidence in the statements 


groups control was 


discussed. 
HYPOTHESES FOR TEACHING 
The results of this study suggest the 


soned, or firmer base for subjective 
judgments relative to controversial state- 
ments, the small group discussion offers 
distinct possibilities. 

B. Small group 
potentially valuable means for raising 


doubts in the minds of students about 


discussions offer a 


the adequacy or accuracy of statements. 
When the teacher students 
readily accept printed statements with- 
out critical thought, the use of small 


feels too 


discussion groups is likely to be of help 
in counteracting this tendency. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Experimental and control groups both 
took the Attitude 
Inventory twice, with an interval of two 

the first 
the 268 
experimental groups each participated 


Minnesota Teacher 


weeks. Between and second 


administration students in 55 
in a fifty-minute discussion of issues in 
the test. The 29 individuals in the con- 
trol group engaged in no discussion. 
With the experimental setup indi- 
that group 
discussion produced significant shifts: 
(1) Toward certainty of the rightness of 
individual positions on issues consid- 


cated, results show small 


ered. (2) Toward disagreement with the 
statements discussed. Thus, the 
sant seems to feel more competent in 
an area after he On 
the other hand, he is likely to feel less 


discus- 
has discussed it. 


sure that statements forming the orig- 
inal basis for discussion are sound. In 
brief the discussant seems to feel more 
confidence in himself and less con- 
fidence in the statements presented to 


him for discussion. 





JOSEPH McKEAN: THE SECOND BOYLSTON 
PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ORATORY 


Pau! E. Ried 


N Massachusetts Avenue in Cam- 
O) rite Massachusetts, directly 
across from J. August, Haberdashers 
(1320 Massachusetts Avenue), stands one 
of the many gates to the campus of Har- 
vard University. This particular gate 
was built in 1go01 with the following 
inscription: 
THe McKean Gatti 
The Reverend Joseph McKean 
Born at Ipswich, Massachusetts 


St. D., LL.D. 
19, April 1776 
March 1818 
A Graduate of this college 1794 
Teacher of Youth Minister of the Gospel 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 


Died at Havana, Cuba 17, 


and Oratory 1809-1818 
This gate is erected to the memory of 
Joseph McKean 
By the members of the Porcellian Club of 


which he was the honored founder 


Beyond the limits of Boston, Joseph 
McKean is little known or remembered 
today and many pass his monument 
without a pause. His name appears in 
the list of Boylston Professors between 
John Quincy Adams, the first to hold 
the Chair, and Edward Tyrrel Chan- 
ning, the third in that office. The office 
has given the second Boylston Professor 
his claim on posterity and the gate is 
symbolic of his career. 


In his article sketching the history of 
the Boylston Professorship, Ronald F. 
Reid made brief comment on the rhet- 


Mr. Ried is Assistant Professor of Speech, Cen- 
tral Missouri State College. Materials for this 
essay are drawn from his Ph.D. dissertation, 
“The Philosophy of American Rhetoric as it 
Developed in the Boylston Chair of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard University,” The Ohio 
State University, June, 1959. 


oric of Joseph McKean.* In the past 130 
years, with the exception of Reid's ar- 
ticle, nothing has been published about 
the second Boylston Lecturer. McKean 
lived a short life. His career was prom- 
ising for a time, but he had tuberculosis 
all his life while still 
Boylston Professor at the age of forty- 


adult and died 
one. 

Raised in the New England tradition 
of the late eighteenth century, McKean 
was schooled in the public system and 
then attended the academy at Andover, 
where he followed a classical curriculum 
in preparation for college studies.? Up- 
on his admission to Harvard in 1790 he 
distinguished himself in 
and the classics. He was graduated in 
1794. After teaching school for three 
years, he returned to Harvard and com- 
pleted his work for a degree in theology. 
In November of 1797, McKean resigned 
as Grand Marshall of the Porcellian 
Club,’ which he had helped to establish 
at Harvard, and accepted an invitation 
to become the fourth minister of the 
First Church of Milton, Massachusetts. 

At Milton, the young preacher was 
noted for his sermons.* In his prepara- 
tion as a speaker he examined the works 
of critics and commentators on theolog- 
ical issues and then explained them 
from the pulpit. This tendency to col- 
lect critical 


mathematics 


and analyze reviews was 
t Ronald F. Reid, “The Boylston Professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and Oratory, 1806-1904,” QJs, 


XLV (October 1959), 241. 


2Levi Hedge, Eulogy on Joseph McKean 
Cambridge, 1818), p. 6. 

3Porcellian Club Centennial, 1791-1891 
(Cambridge, 1891). 

4Joseph Dana, The Mourner’s Relief: A 


Sermon (Newburyport, 1818), p. 15. 
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fully revealed twelve years later, when 
he lectured as Boylston Professor to 
students at Harvard. McKean’s style 
in the pulpit was effective: “In the pul- 
pit, his manner was serious and fervent; 
his discourses plain, evangelical, and 
persuasive.”> N. L. Frothingham, Mc- 
Kean’s student and later his assistant, 
observed that wherever McKean went 
as a preacher, he was paid respectful 
attention and regarded with deep in- 
terest. This effect was due in part to his 
and his 

added 


“imposing figure and manner” 
“solemn fervor.” Frothingham 
that “The rhetorical language of his 
devotions, apparently unselected and in- 
spired by the moment, flowed over his 
audience with copious power.”® Mc- 
Kean’s appearance in the pulpit, al- 
though not graceful, was “massive and 
grand.” His physical characteristics were 
a real asset. He looked like a portrait 
of Lorenzo de Medici, according to 
Frothingham, who said, “his full black 
eyes threw their expression from unde 
a brow and forehead that might almost 
be called severe. His voice was 
deep and rich, corresponding to such a 
physiognomy.’” 

McKean’s resignation at Milton was 
abrupt. As a result of a severe “pul- 
monary attack’”’ he was sent, by the re- 
quest of his doctor, to the Barbados. 
The mild southern climate revitalized 
his health for a but he 
regained fully the vitality that 
characteristic of his youth. McKean re- 
turned to New England to accept an 
appointment to the Boylston Chair of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in the summet 
of 1809 and was installed October 31, 
1809. 

During his nine-year tenure in the 
Boylston Chair, McKean received many 
honors. He was Recording Secretary of 


time, neve 


was 


5 Hedge, op. cit., p. 7. 

6 William B. Sprague, Annais of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit (New York, 1857), IT, 420 

7 Tbid., p. 418 


the Massachusetts Historical 
honorary member of the Historical Soci- 
ety of New York, and a fellow in the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He accepted the Doctor of Laws degree 
from Princeton University, the 
Doctor of Divinity degree from Alleghe- 
ny College. He 
of speeches during these years. They are 
on record in the Widener 
Harvard University.® 

In October of 1817, McKean fell ill 
again. He went to Havana, Cuba and, 
after six months, died. His body was 
buried in the Cemetery Espada en la 
Habana. 
“bones were transferred to 
the 
heap in the corners of the cemetery.’”® 


Society, 


and 


delivered a numbe. 


Library at 


Twenty-two years later his 
the osario. 


in other words, to indiscriminate 


9 


account of 
Mc- 
been the 


There is no substantial 
Joseph McKean’s lectures. That 
Kean’s 
primary purpose of published research 
may be explained by the inaccessibility 
of his lectures until recently. His papers 
on rhetoric, a part of the Folsom collec- 
tion, were given to Harvard in 1923 by 
Mrs. C. H. Taylor.*° McKean’s lectures 


hundred 


rhetoric has never 


on rhetoric extend to five 


pages. They are written in ink on lined, 
814 x 11 pages. All of the lectures, with 
the exception of the first, give an in- 
dication that McKean wrote only a first 
draft. Most of his manuscripts are in- 


8 McKean’s speeches are as follows: A Vale 
dictory Sermon preached in Milton, September 
go, 1804; A Plea for Friendship and Patriotism, 
in two Discourses at First Church in Boston, 
March 27, 1814 and April 7, 1814; Sermon de 
livered at the Ordination of Rev. J. B. Wight 
January 25, 1815; Sermon delivered at the 
Ordination of Rev. N. L. Frothingham, March 
15, 1815; Sermon preached in Brattle Square, 
April 10, 1815; Sermon delivered at the in 
stallation of. Rev. Dr. Richmond, Dorchester, 
June 25, 18:7 and a Memoir of Rev. John Eliot, 
St. D. 

9 Levi Hedge, “Lines on the Death of Pro- 
fessor McKean,” Transactions of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts (March 1899), p. 152 

10 Widener Library, Harvard University 





terlined, rewritten, blotted, and in gen- 
eral reveal hard use. Changes in wording 
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VIil Lo Explain the Nature and Objects 

of Oratory. 
IX Ihe Several Kinds of Oratory: 


and thought that McKean made over 
an eight-year period are marked into 
his work on margins and between chap- 
ters. A few chapters, like Chapters XII 
and XIII on Internal and External 
Topics, are no more than outlines o1 
lists of topics. In the case of some 
individual topics he did not bother to 
set down his definitions. The fact that 
McKean was at his best when speaking 
his written 


extemporaneously makes 


lectures of less value, because 


which were not written down may have 


parts 


had the greater merit. 

McKean’s style of writing and or- 
ganization as a lecturer is uneven. At 
times his organization is clear and uni- 
fied. In othe 
confusing. The same criticism applies 
to sentence his written com- 
position, except for a few of his intro- 
lectures, is generally hurried 
and Nevertheless, these 
lectures as they exist are of value, partic- 


lectures his outlines are 
Structure; 


ductory 


lacks polish. 


ularly as examples of what was con- 
sidered important to American speech 
making in the early nineteenth century 
The table of of his lectures 
which follows provides a bird’s-eye view 
of the subjects which concerned him: 


contents 


Table of Contents 


I Introductory Lecture 


II General View of the Subject of this 


Course of Lectures and Considera- 


tion of Objections. 

III Rise and Progress of Oratory among 
the Ancients. 

Grecian 


IV Biographical Sketches of 


Orators. 
V A 
and Rhetoricians in 


Sketch of 
the Latter Por- 


Biographical Orators 


of Grecian History. 

VI A Biographical Sketch of Some of 
the Most Roman 
Orators and Rhetoricians. 

VII Roman 
after Cicero. 


tion 
Distinguished 
Rhetoricians 


Orators and 


Demonstrative, Deliberative and Ju- 
dicial. 
X Connection of 
Powers of the Human 
XI Invention 
XII 
XIII External Topics. 
XIV The 
XV The Properties and Uses of Narra 
tion and Proposition. 


Oratory with the 
Mind. 
and Constituent Parts. 


Internal Topics. 


State of the Controversy. 


XVI Arguments: Demonstrative 
XVII Arguments: Deliberative. 
XVIII Arguments: Judicial. 
XIX Character of an Orato1 
XX Excitation of Passions 
XXI_ Disposition Properties and Uses of 
the Introduction. 
XXII Introductory to New Class-Sketch 
of the Founder and foundation. 
XXIII Confirmation and Confutation. 
XXIV_ Properties and Uses of the Conclu- 
sion 
XXV_ Remarks on Digression, Transition 
and Amplification. 
XXVI Of Elocution Generally—and Ele- 
gance. 

XXVII Composition and its Constituent 
parts. 

XXVIII Of Dignity and of Figurative Lan- 
guage Generally, its Origin, Uses 
and Laws. 

XXIX Species of Primary Metaphor, Syn 
echdoches, Metonomy and Irony. 

XXX Sources of Tropes Especially from 
Sacred Topics. 

XXXI_ Divisions of Style 

XXXII The Low Style. 

XXXIII_ The Middle Style. 

XXXIV The Sublime Style. 

XXXV_ Style of Epistles and Dialogues. 

XXXVI_ Style of History. 

XXXVII_ Style of Poetry. 

XXXVIII_ Style of Orations 
XXXIX_ Pronunciation. 
XL On Sermons. 
XLI “Non Posse Oratorem_ esse, nisi 
bonum virum.”’11 


In the lectures McKean observed the 
rules of his office, perhaps even more 
rigorously than did the first Boylston 


111 have compiled the table of contents from 
McKean’s original lectures. 
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Professor. Indeed there are comments in 
the lectures that McKean was trying to 
follow original instructions. The stat- 
utes, adopted by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion in 1804, read in part: “It shall be 
the principal duty of the said Professor 
to instruct the student of the several 
classes in the excellence, and 
acquisition of the important art of 
Rhetoric in its most extended and com- 
prehensive sense, or in the theory and 
practice of writing and speaking well, 
that is, with method, elegance, harmony, 
dignity, and energy.”** Like his pred- 
ecessor, McKean relied heavily on the 
classical rhetoricians. In addition to 
explaining classical rhetoric, however, 
the second Boylston Professor summa- 
rized the rhetorical works of his con- 
temporaries. In Lecture III, “The Rise 
and Progress of Oratory among the 
Ancients,” his faith in classical rhetoric 
is made clear: 


nature, 


This [rhetoric] is one of the subjects of human 


attention in which the moderns have been 
contented to follow in the steps marked out by 
their 
Rome. So 


course of lectures which is on the exact plan 


illustrious predecessors of Greece and 


judged those who prescribed this 
of the system of Professor Ward, who candidly 


avows his full concurrence with the amiable 
and eloquent Fenelon, that to combine por- 
tions of Aristotle and Longinus with Cicero and 
Quintilian and to their 


references to the purest authors of antiquity 


confirm maxims by 


would even now form the best system of 
oratory.13 
The second Boylston Lecturer 


adopted Quintilian’s definition of rhet- 
oric because it corresponded with the 
definition of rhetoric stated in the stat- 
utes of his office, and because it was a 
definition satisfactory to him. However, 
McKean noted the definitions of rhet- 
oric offered by Aristotle, ‘Trapezuntius, 


12Article 4, “The Rules, Direction and 
Statutes of the Boylston Professorship of Rhet- 


oric and Oratory in Harvard College,” MSS 
Harvard College Records, IV, off., Harvard 
Archives. 


13 Lectures, p. $7. 


and Cicero, and cited Vossius as one of 
Ward’s chief sources: 


Professor Ward follows him [Vossius]Jin this 
as in most respects and defines oratory [sic] the 
art of speaking well upon any subject, in 
order to persuade. He [Ward] does not con- 
temptuously wave the objections which have 
been urged against including this principle de- 
sign in the definition of the art. Nor does he 
admit that the not infrequent failure to effect 
persuasion is any more decisive than to urge 
that because physicians are not always success- 
ful in curing diseases this therefore is not the 


end of the art of medicine.14 


Further, after citing the definitions of 
oratory offered by John Lawson, An- 
thony Blackwell, George Campbell, 
Hugh Blair, and William Barron, Mc- 
Kean attempted to incorporate the sim- 
ilarities of the definitions of all the 
authorities he cited into one compre- 
hensive definition: 


In the view now given of the naiure of ora- 


tory, respecting which there is a near resem- 
all these writers in the most 


blance between 


material most im- 
portant objects. It is the art of speaking well. 


is either 


respects, are implied its 


his is with a view to some end; it 
to afford innocent and pure pleasure, or effect 


some important benefit. It is the art of per- 


suasion; to accomplish this great purpose in 
the best manner, it must interest the attention, 
please the taste, inform the mind, and affect 


the heart.15 


In short, Adams’ successor made use 
of almost all of the available authorities 
on rhetoric to develop his lectures. He 
gave Greek Roman _rhetoricians 
great weight but held the works of the 
ancients up to the hotter if not brighter 
lights of those who followed them. In 
so doing McKean was the first of Amer- 
ican theorists to fashion a comprehen- 
sive history of the development of the 
philosophy of rhetoric. McKean’s fa- 


and 


vorite among contemporary rhetoricians 
was George Campbell. When referring 
that “To 


to Campbell, he indicated 


14 Ibid., p. 94. 
15 Lectures, p. 95. 
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students he has rendered services second 
only to the great masters of antiq- 
uity. . It is not superfluous to rec- 
ommend his Philosophy of Rhetoric not 
merely as an interesting and _ useful 
treatise to peruse but as an invaluable 
summary to study, to digest. This is one 
of the few books which really is what its 
title implies.”’** 

The significance of McKean’s discus- 
sion of the nature of oratory in light of 
both classical rhetoricians and contem- 
porary British rhetoricians is difficult to 
pinpoint. His statement that Quin- 
tilian’s definition, which was established 
in the statutes for the professorship, 
was “satisfactory” leaves something to 
be desired. Possibly Mchean was not 
enthusiastic in his acceptance of Quin- 
tilian’s definition. His admiration for 
Campbell leads one to believe that his 
emphasis of classical theory, so strongly 
expressed early in his lectures, was 
tempered by his exposure to the Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric. McKean’s addition of 
Campbell's “ends of speaking,” phrased 
in terms of the audience, to the defini- 
tions cited from classical rhetoric, and 
his lecture on the powers of the human 
mind indicate that he was more than 
fulfilling the critic’s role in his con- 
sideration of Campbell. Perhaps Mc- 
Kean chafed a bit at the dictates of his 
office which, however, his Puritan con- 
science led him to observe. 

In any case McKean was one of the 
earliest of American rhetoricians to be 
influenced by British rhetoric of the late 
eighteenth century. Certainly he recog- 
nized the genius of classical theories 
and, with this in mind, he did as much 
as he could to point out the similarities 
among Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Ward, and Campbell. 

Since John Quincy Adams rarely men- 
tioned his British counterparts and then 
only to reject them, a subtle but clearcut 


16 Ibid., p. 117. 
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difference regarding the approaches to 
their subject existed between the first 
and second Boylston Professors. There 
was on the other hand very little dif- 
ference in the emphasis which each gave 
to the various aspects of rhetoric. Mc- 
Kean divided his discourse in almost ex- 
actly the same proportions as Adams. 
He devoted one lecture to the nature 
of oratory, ten to invention, six to 
organization, twelve to style, and one to 
pronunciation. In his coverage of style, 
McKean used greater elaboration than 
Adams by including lectures on the 
style of epistles and dialogues, history, 
poetry, and orations. His last lecture was 
a definite departure from the _philos- 
ophy of Adams in that McKean accepted 
wholeheartedly the statement of Quin- 
tilian, “An orator is a good man skilled 
in the art of speaking.” Since McKean 
did not attribute the origin of his ideas 
to Adams, it is sheer conjecture that he 
was directly influenced by the rhetoric 
of Adams. Both men were familiar with 
the same sources and it is likely that 
both arrived at some of the same con- 
clusions independently. McKean was 
not the sort of man who would have 
used materials without quoting his 
sources. He was too scrupulous and too 
much the scholar to plagiarize. 


Oral communication was the specific 
form of rhetoric with which McKean 
concerned himself both in theory and 
practice. Professor Hedge’s reflections 
on his colleague’s speaking as Boylston 
Lecturer reveal how effectively McKean 
made use of his fine mind in analyzing, 
synthesizing, and concisely abbreviating 
a wide diversity of materials for his 
students. Hedge said, “His publick lec- 
tures reflect honour on himself and the 
Universitv. In these it was his aim to 
give condensed views of what . . . came 
under his notice. The different kinds 
of eloquence, with their characteristick 
properties and their appropriate rules, 
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were cdlescribed with clearness and brev- 
ity... to produce a visible effect on his 
audience.” 

In accomplishing his over-all pur- 
pose, McKean gave his students a num- 
ber of hints on his methods in lecturing. 
His primary aim was to “adapt instruc 
tions to use by his audience.’’** He asked 
his students to expect a “plain, didactic” 
style of composition and a_ familia 
manner of delivery. His students should 
raise questions and present an objective 
treatment of subjects which they dis- 
cussed in declamations. He suggested 
that literature had been “too much 
associated with and influenced by the 
spirit of political and religious party,”'® 
and pointed out that his students should 
“let none of the angry or turbulent 
passions of the world interrupt 
quiet, disturb . . . harmony, . . . obscure 
judgment.”*° His students above all 
should be just and reverent as they 
approached their duties in the speech 
situation. In brief comments on orators 
of his time—Hamilton, Ames and Dex- 
ter—he accorded them praise. He re- 
ferred to Logan, an Indian chief, as an 
example of the beauty of primitive 
oratory. 

McKean applied faculty psychology 
to the speech. Following Campbell's 
lead, he discussed imagination, rea- 
soning, and emotions as faculties to 
which the speaker should refer when he 
addressed an audience. The speaker's 
tool in affecting the understanding, said 
McKean, is logic, and rhetoric is the 
practical extension of logic. A study of 
poetry supplies the orator with an 
understanding of imagination which he 
can use in his speaking. Memory, he 
said, is not an essential requisite but an 
important auxiliary to good speaking. 
Rather than giving memory a separate 


17 Hedge, Eulogy, p. 16 
18 Lectures, p. 17. 

19 Ibid., p. 20. 

20 Ibid., p. 20. 


treatment, he referred to it as a faculty 
of the mind. He gave the orator free 
rein in making use of allied fields. The 
orator combs the “sister sciences” and 
explores the “treasures of all the arts, 
in order to give vigour to his powers 
of reasoning, and convince the 
minds of those whom he addresses.” 
In summary, McKean’s contributions 
to rhetorical theory were not made in 
originality of thought. His contribution 
was his method. He organized poorly at 
times, but he was the first of American 
rhetoricians to criticize in an organized 
manner a wide diversity of both classical 
and contemporary rhetorical theories. 


J" 

McKean’s effect as a teacher of speech 
was limited to the classes he faced. 
Frothingham, his student, indicated 
that “no external proofs of his eminence 
stand forth to justify our partiality to 
a stranger’s eye.’*? He said, further, “I 
should address a large and sorrowing 
audience, were I heard by all those 
students, who most highly revered and 
tenderly loved him.”** McKean’s rhet- 
oric fell in the shadow of the first Boyl- 
ston Professor, John Quincy Adams. 
Both men based their rhetorics on 
the rules for Boylston professors, but 
Adams’ name and the quality of his 
rhetoric overshadowed McKean’s. Like 
Adams, McKean had, for all practical 
needs, no impact on those who followed 
him in the Boylston Chair. 

McKean had little influence on speech 
education in the United States. His 
rhetoric was presumed lost. His name 
was buried with his body in Havana, 
Cuba. It seems that his rhetoric met the 
same fate as his bones—discarded in the 
“indiscriminate heap in the corners” of 
the history of rhetorical theory. 

21 Ibid., p. 122. 

22N. L. Frothingham, Funeral Sermon (Bos 


ton, 1818), p- 5- 
23 Tbid., p. 13. 
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DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT 

To the Editor: 

In April, 1960, QJS published my let- 
ter carrying the endorsement of the De- 
partment of Speech of the effort of the 
faculty and the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin to get Congress to rid the 
National Defense Education Act of its 
“affidavit of disbelief” requirement. Q]S 
published, also, an accompanying docu 
ment explaining that we support the 
requirement of the familiar, respected 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
and stating why we believe in eliminat- 
ing the affidavit. With information ob- 
tained frorn our UW committee, I wish 
in this letter to report the current status 
and chances of repeal legislation, to ex- 
press some views on the merits of a pos- 
sible bill, and to recommend some 
courses of action. 

Status of Repeal: On June 15 last the 

Senate passed S.2g29g as amended, being 

the repealer bill with the Prouty amend- 

ment. The bill as passed would have: 

(1) repealed the requirement for the disclaimer 
affidavit altogether; 

(2) made it unlawful for any person to “apply 
for or receive any grant, payment or loan 
under this Act (the N.D.E.A.) while he is 
a member of the Communist party or any 
other organization having for one of its 
purposes or objectives the seizure or over- 


throw of the government of the United 
States (or of any State or local government) 


by the use of force or violence, and has 
knowledge of such purpose or objective of 
that party or other organization;” 


(g) made it unlawful for any person who with 
in five years has been a member of such 
Party or other organization to apply under 
the Act unless his application is accom- 
panied by a full sworn statement about 
such (former) membership; 

1) made it a Federal crime knowingly to vi 


olate subsection (2) or () above 


This amended bill, as stated, passed 
the Senate June 15. On June 22 the 
rouse Sub-Committee on Education 
held a one-day hearing on the Senate 
bill. President Pusey of Harvard was 
the principal witness. “As spokesman 
for the members of the Association of 
American Universities,” he said, “we 
find acceptable Senator Prouty’s change 
in the wording of the amendment under 
consideration,” (that is to say, the Senate 
bill as passed) and urged the House to 
“now act quickly in the current session” 
to complete the repeal. 

The House committee took no action 
before the recess for the national con- 
ventions, nor did it take any in the short 
session that the conventions. 
Since this bill of the old Congress is now 
dead, any effort aimed at repeal must 


followed 


begin anew. 
Prospects: Although 
ported by President Eisenhower and by 
President-elect Kennedy, we believe that 
the chances in the new Congress which 


repeal is sup- 


convenes on January 20, 1961, for a bill 
more favorable than the one that passed 
the Senate are virtually nil. The Senate 
has now considered the subject twice; 
it has passed a bill that most Senators 
regard as meeting our views in a reason- 
chance that it will do 
more later is remote. The Senate has 
from the beginning been more friendly 
to our position than the House. 


able way: the 


Needless to say, we still believe that 
the affidavit 
pealed outright. We object to the impo- 
sition of a requirement on students and 


disclaimer should be re- 


other persons in education which is not 
imposed on other recipients of Federal 
aid. We object to the vagueness which 
still plagues the definition of organiza- 
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tions one should not belong to. We fear 
that students may be discouraged from 
joining any but 
tions. But, we repeat, outright repeal is 
not a viable legislative alternative. 

The practical choice before individual 
members of SAA and the 
which they may belong is, in our judg- 
ment, either repeal of the disclaimer af- 
fidavit with the Prouty Amendment or 
one substantially like it (the Senate bill 
that passed this year, outlined above), 
or no repeal. 

Our Present View: On the alternative 
so stated we believe that the bill that 
passed the Senate is a very great im- 
provement over no repeal. Our reasons 
are that the bill that passed the Senate: 


innocuous organiza- 


faculties to 


(1) repeals entirely the requirement for the 


disclaimer affidavit; 


=a 
nO 
~— 


eliminates all inquiry into belief; 

(3) makes illegality depend on overt acts; i.e., 
applying for money “while he is a member 
of the Communist party” or other organi- 
zation described, or within five years there- 
after without disclosure; 

(4) limits the other organizations described to 
those whose purposes include the seizure 
or overthrow of government by force or 

violence, and eliminates the present lan- 

unconstitutional or 


guage about “other 


illegal means”; 

(5) limits offenders to those who “wilfully” vi- 
olate the prohibitions stated, and to one 
who “has knowledge of such purpose or 
objective” of the organization of which he 
is a member; 


(6) confides administration (by making it a 


criminal law) to the Department of Justice, 
United States attorneys, and Federal courts 
and juries throughout the country. 


The last point is important. It means 
that if a person is thought to have com- 
mitted a crime under this Act, the bur- 
den of proof will be on the government. 
The all the 
guarantees of justice in a Federal court. 


accused will have classic 


Moreover, the Department of Justice 
and individuals within it can win kudos 


only by winning the cases they bring. 
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There are therefore incentives 
for responsible administration of any 


Federal criminal law, whichever party 


strong 


is in power. 

Recommendation for Action: We urge 
individual members of SAA to commu- 
nicate with members of the Senate and 
of the House whom they know asking 
for simple repeal of the affidavit of dis- 
belief but indicating that a bill similar 
to S.2929 as amended would be satisfac- 
tory. 

We urge SAA members who are part 
of collegiate or university taculties to 
ask for faculty action on repeal as rec- 
ommended above. (As of April 30, 1960, 
105 institutions of higher learning had 
publicly stated their disapproval of the 
disclaimer affidavit; 22 of them had re- 
fused to participate in part or in whole 
in the N.D.E.A. program because of the 
affidavit.) 

We urge the Legislative Assembly to 
take action on repeal as recommended 
above at its meetings in December of 
1960. SAA would find itself in excellent 
company. Among the educational asso- 
ciations which have urged the repeal of 
the affidavit are these: Committee A of 
AAUP, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, American Asso 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, Association of American 
Law Schools, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Association for Higher Educa 
(NEA), 
Colleges. 


tion Association of American 
The persons it is important to reach 
are: 


The two Senators and all the Congressmen from 


your state; 
The Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; 


The Chairman of the House Sub-Committee on 


Education; 
Ihe Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education. 

lo be most useful, communications 
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should reach the people named above 
before January 20, 1961. 
FREDERICK W. HABERMAN 
Chairman, Department of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 


NEA AND SAA 
To the Editor: 

Since 1939 the Speech Association has 
been a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, an organization estab- 
lished in 1857 “to elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching and to promote the 
cause of . education in the United 
States.” Through this membership the 
SAA, together with twenty-nine other 
departmeiits specialized 
subject-matters, is affiliated with an or- 


representing 


ganization of nearly 670,000 members, 
or approximately fifty per cent of the 
total instructional staff in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Although the SAA as an organiza- 
tion is a member of the NEA corporate 
body, NEA membership for individual 
SAA members has always been optional, 
although some departments have en- 
rolled as many as ninety-five per cent of 
their members in the NEA. At the Los 
Angeles NEA Convention Article XI of 
the By-laws was revised, and now in- 
cludes these provisions: “The Constitu- 
tion of each Department shall provide 
that it promote and urge NEA member- 
ship on the part of its members.” The 
Administrative Council has now directed 
the constitution revision committee to 
prepare an appropriate statement for in- 
“Each 
Department shall require elective officers 
to be members of the NEA.” By action 


clusion in the SAA constitution. 


of the Administrative Council, SAA of- 
ficers are now enrolled in the NEA. 
These two matters are reported here 
for the general interest of the SAA mem- 
bership. Beyond mere reporting, how- 


ever, the Administrative Council urges 


all members of SAA to give serious 
NEA 

div isions, 
committees 


consideration to membership. 
commissions, 
councils, the NEA 
speaks for the entire teaching profes- 
sion in representations before federal, 


Through _its 
and 


state, and local education agencies; it 
campaigns actively for higher teacher 
salaries, tax deductions for educational 
expenses, and additional exemption on 
retirement income; it provides field and 
consultant services to educational asso- 
ciations and to individual teachers in 
cases involving their job security, ten- 
ure rights, and civil or academic free- 
doms; it publishes the NEA Journal for 
all members, and numerous books and 
pamphlets dealing authoritatively with 
educational matters; and it offers in- 
structional services through departments 
and divisions for all members of the 
teaching profession from kindergarten 
through adult education. As an example 
of its service to the field of speech, at- 
tention should be called to a special 
sixteen page section of the November, 
1960, NEA Journal, featuring contribu- 
tions by eight members of the SAA, and 
urging greater emphasis upon speech 
training in both elementary and _ sec- 


ondary school curricula. 


Membership in the NEA is $10.00 pet 


year, and enrollment should be made 
through the Membership Division, Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 120 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
J. JEFFERY AUER 
Executive Vice President, SAA 


Indiana University 


SAA CONVEN TIONS—1915-1960 
To the Editor: 

It occurs to me that it might be useful 
to have on record a list of our associa- 
tion's national conventions. Here is the 
list. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIC 


1. 1915 
2. 1916 
§- 1917 

1918 
4- 1919 
5. 1920 
6. 1921 
7. 1922 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


8. 1923 
9- 1924 
10. 1925 
11. 1926 
12. 1927 
13. 1928 
14. 1929 
15. 1930 
16. 1931 
17. 1932 
18. 1933 
19. 1934 
20. 1935 
21. 1936 
22. 1937 
23. 1938 
24- 1939 
25. 1940 
26. 1941 
27. 1942 


TEACHERS OF 


November 25-27 
December 1-2 
December 27-29 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Chicago 
New York City 
Chicago 


(No Convention was held because of 


the war) 


December 
December 
December 


December 27- 


29-31 Chicago 
29-31 Cleveland, Ohio 
28-30 Chicago 


New York City 


29 


[TEACHERS OF 


SPEECH 

December 27-29 Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 29-31 Evanston, Illinois 
December 29-31 New York City 
December 28-30 Chicago 
December 28-30 Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 27-29 Chicago 
December 30, 31, Jan. 1 New York 

City 
December 29-31 Chicago 
December 28-30 Detroit 
December 27-29 Los Angeles 
December 27-29 New York City 
December 27-29 New Orleans 
December go-31, Jan. 1 Chicago 
December 29-31 St. Louis 
December 27-31 New York City 
December 27-29 Cleveland 
December 27-29 Chicago 
December 30-31, Jan. 1 Washington, 

D. C. 
December 29-3! Detroit 
December 28-30 Chicago 


1943 December 28-30 
1944 December 27-29 
1945 December 27-29 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
1946 December go-31, 
1947 December 29-31 
1948 December 28-30 
1949 December 28-30 
1950 December 27-30 
1951 December 27-29 
1952 December 29-31 
1953 December 28-30 
1954 December 28-30 
1955 December 28-30 
1956 December 28-30 
1957 August 25-29 
1958 December 27-31 
1959 December 27-30 
1960 December 27-30 


Chicago 

New York City 
Ohio 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Cincinnati, 


Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
St. 
Boston 


Louis 


Ohio 
Evanston, Illinois 
New 
Salt 


Columbus, 


Orleans 
Lake City 





New York City 
Chicago 
Columbus, Ohio 


or AMERICA 


Jan. 1 Chicago 
Salt Lake City 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago 
York City 


Chicago 


New 


Cincinnati 

New York City 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 
Washington, D. C 
St. Louis 


17 years 
g years 


years 


o) 


years 


years 


years 


no 


bo 


years 
years 
1 yeal 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 


1 year 


ROBERT C. JEFFREY 


Executive 


Indiana 


SAA 


University 


Secretary, 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ROBERT G. GUNDERSON, Editor 


THE VOTER DECIDES 
H. F. Harding 


Every four years the American voter 
faces the problem of deciding which of 
the two major party candidates for 
President he will vote for. He 
help in deciding because by the rules 
of the game anything goes that will 


needs 


influence a man’s reason or emotion. 
Millions make up their minds when 

are the 
them the campaign 


the candidates selected at 


conventions. For 
speaking may be educational but more 
often it is boring if not wasted effort. 
These persons seldom take the trouble 
to study the issues, or the voting records 
and qualifications of the candidates, or 
the history of the party, or least of 
all the the office of the 
Presidency. 

But there are some citizens who still 
insist on studying the records and re- 
flecting about the men before they vote. 


demands of 


The seventeen books and pamphlets in 


this review are for these thoughtful 
independents or undecideds. In 1960 
these are the persons (3% to 15%, 


depending on the period before Novem- 
ber 8) who may have elected the Pres- 
ident. In several key states Republicans 
and Democrats were evenly split before 
the undecideds were counted. 

This year there has been no shortage 
of campaign biographies. Both Kennedy 
and Nixon have been up or 
dressed down several times. The voters 
themselves have been analyzed, counted, 


dressed 


Mr. Harding, Professor of Speech, The Ohio 
State University, was editor of Q]S, 1948-1950. 


grouped, reclassified, and their attitudes 
predicted in Elmo 
Roper and George Gallup have been 
apart for their un- 
decide’s by the Alsop brothers. But 
poll-taking and prediction go on, with 
both parties buying the services. 

An undecided easily 
spend $100 for books designed to help 
him vote intelligently. He could not 
only buy all the books listed here, but 
he could subscribe to newspapers, news 


dozens of ways. 


torn estimates of 


voter could 


magazines, special reports, surveys, and 
dope sheets by the dozen. If he read 
them all he would be hopelessly con- 
And if he listened to all the 
speeches of the candidates or even the 
four TV “Great Debates” he could still 
be in the dark. Such is the heat and 
blast of campaign oratory that it numbs 


fused. 


the senses. 

What is a poor voter to do? Unless 
he insists on taking the advice of his 
bartender or barber about the way to 
vote there are only two wise courses. 
One: Read The New York Times every 
day and study it on Sunday. Two: Read 
the special report of the Congressional 
Quarterly on The Public Records of 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. John- 
son—their lives, voting records, stands 
on issues, platform. There is a similar 
report for Richard M. Nixon and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

There is nothing better for the schol- 
ar or the citizen than the “News of 
the Week” section of the Sunday Times 
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with the weekly reports of the can- 
didates’ speaking, the reports from re- 
gions, the voters’ reactions, the editorials 
and the columns by persons like James 
B. Reston Arthur Krock. The 
Letters to the Editor in every issue of 
the Times are invariably of value. The 
Times Sunday Magazine has carried 
from March through October articles 
of high merit on the presidential cam- 
paign. It would be easy to make a 
students’ handbook of the issues and 
the men from this single source. 


and 


For a philosophical understanding of 
American democracy the best recent 
background study is the Rockefeller 
Report edited by James A. Perkins. The 
sections on “The Consent of the Gov- 
erned” and “The Power of the Dem- 
ocratic Idea” cogent statements 
which every classroom teacher needs to 
read. “Democratic debate is a 
of strength; it is wasteful only when the 
debaters put forward irresponsible or 
foolish views” (p. 73). The report ends 
with a plea for the individual to do 
his part and to carry his share of the 
public responsibility. 

Dean Heller's little essay on the Pres- 
idency is scholarly and incisive. It is 
supported by the author's editorial 
work with President Truman on _ his 
memoirs and his careful evaluations of 
other writers. In fact the section, “A 
Personal Guide to Reading on _ the 
Presidency,” is a most valuable addition 
to the book. 

Professor Brown’s study, The People’s 
Choice is a review of campaign biogra- 
phies from 1824 to the present. All kinds 
of interesting lore come to light. Indeed, 
a formula for producing the ideal can- 
didate can be extracted from this study, 
which is sub-titlkd “The Presidential 


are 


source 


Image in the Campaign Biography.” 
The indispensable elements for a can- 
didate seem to be (1) spotless ancestry, 
preferably back to the Revolution or 


earlier, (2) happy childhood in a hum- 
ble family, ($) a heroic turn as a ciiizen- 
soldier, and (4) “innocent apprentice- 
ship in the evil world of politics usually 
at the insistence of the electorate.” 
Wh-te House 
guide on how to run a campaign. If 
Bobby Kennedy has not read the book 
he could easily write a similar one— 
except his would lack the sly humor and 
an objective treatment of the Dem- 


Fever is a practical 


ocratic candidates. The student of cam- 
paign speaking needs to have his mind 
refreshed by the chapter called “Mud 
and Thunder.” It is a collection of dirty 
tricks of past campaigns. 

Politics 1960 deals with the processes 
and the issues and consists of some fifty 
essays, articles, speeches by old hands, 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower, Dean 
Acheson, and Albert Schweitzer 
to lowly college professors. Students of 
persuasion are sure to gain by a reading 
of Franz Alexander’s essay on “Emo- 
tional Factors in Voting Behavior’ and 
V. O. Key’s “Campaign Techniques.” 

Politics U. 8S. A. is called “A Practical 
Guide to the Winning of Public Office.”’ 
Senator Scott's 
Politics” 
little 
indeed 


down 


It starts with 
“How to Go 
with Jim Farley's 
“Friendship.” It is eminently 
practical, and Part “Tech- 
niques of Modern Politics” should be 
required reading for every aspiring can- 
didate. We are indebted to James M. 
Cannon, the editor, for discovering and 
selecting the twenty-three pieces that 
make up his book. Plato’s Gorgias 
would recognize his art on every page. 

The Presidential Handbook 
is dedicated to the independent voter 
who, “even if a member of a Political 
Party, does not blindly follow Party 
dogma or a Party Leader, but thinks 
for himself and votes for a candidate 
or proposition he believes best for all 
the people.” The author is a New York 


essay on 


into and ends 


homily on 


Four on 


Voter's 
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lawyer, a former Rhodes Scholar, and 
a devoted campaign worker and student 
of election He deserves credit 
for compressing so much into 205 pages. 
The section “Political Speeches” 
(pp. 125-128) is just a sketch of what 


reform. 
on 


needs to be written in more detail for 
all innocent listeners. Wells’ two basic 
questions for listeners “Who is 
talking?” and “What is being said?” 


are 


The two occasional papers by Stephen 
K. Bailey at the 
scholarly level. The nine proposals for 
reform which Bailey offers are a long 


are contributions 


way from attainment. But they are re- 
freshing for their very The 
ones that need immediate consideration 


idealism. 


seem to me to include tax-supported 


national party financing, permanent 
advisory councils and staffs for both na- 
tional committees, increasing the term 
af Representatives to four years and 
Senators to eight, and ways to devel- 
op “machinery for keeping an active 
roster of talented people for the im- 
portant executive posts in national 
government.” 

The Republican and Democratic com- 
mittees in 1960 have enlisted the serv- 
ices of writers and professors galore. 
Both written “white 
papers” as never before. Mr. Nixon's 


candidates have 
collection of speeches, The Challenges 
We Face, is a publisher’s sampling of 
his speeches, or more descriptive, a 
collection of excerpts from speeches put 
together in composite form. Included is 
a version—not the authorized version, 
which has not yet been released—of the 
“Kitchen Debate” with Mr. Khrush- 
chev. Bela Kornitzer’s The Real Nixon 
and Joe McCarthy’s The Remarkable 
Kennedys are carefully written, pleas- 
ant, but frankly slanted campaign 
pieces. They will be read by admirers 
and ignored by the detractors and for- 
gotten by the public on the ninth of 
November. A more substantial work is 
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The Strategy of Peace, edited by Allan 
Nevins. It is a collection of Kennedy’s 
speeches and contains his famous ad- 
dress of June 14, 1960, in which he out- 
lined his twelve-point foreign policy 
program. It doubtful all 
these speeches will command the atten- 
tion of rhetorical critics years hence. But 
they deserve close study now as guides 
to the thought processes of an ambitious 


is whether 


man. He is inventive, resourceful as a 
stylist, and in spite of the buildup of 
the image, apparently a sincere man. 
This can seldom be said of his opponent 
when we carefully study his prose. Meg 
Greenfield did in a brilliant analysis in 
The Reporter (September 29, 1960) en- 
titled “The Prose of Richard M. Nix- 
on.”” This particular study when read 
by competent critics should provide 
enough ammunition to wreck the ethos 
of the man. Kennedy, meanwhile, the 
Pulitzer Prize winner for Profiles in 
Courage, rides along with his highly 
touted logographers. The Kennedy who 
gives his “basic speech” is quite another 
person. 

One of Mr. Kennedy’s trusted writers 
is Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. His book, 
published just a few weeks before the 
election, put on the Times Best 
Seller List immediately, can hardly be 
called impartial. It isn’t 
either. Can anybody close to a candidate 
be objective when the 
high? Those who read the book must 
decide whether university professors and 
historians in particular should mess 
around on the sidelines or whether they 
should openly run for office themselves. 
This is a nice problem in conflicts of in- 
terests. He who writes for money, and 
as Samuel Johnson reminded us only 
don't, 


and 


balanced or 


stakes are so 


“blockhead must have his 


objectivity iated in the court of 
public opiniou. 
I reserve for the last item the book- 


title of the person who is the key to all 
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elections, The American Voter. What 
is he like? Is he informed? Where does 
he live and work? What “motivates” 
him? Why does he shift his loyalties? 
Does he ask “who is best for the coun- 
try?” or “who is best for me?” Four 
University of Michigan researchers have 
pondered baffling questions like these. 
In some twenty chapters they study 
the voter and what makes him tick. 
Much of the explanation of the data is 
hard to follow and many of the findings 
seem to be verifications of the obvious. 
Those who expect to find answers to the 
problem of whether campaign speeches 
influence voters will be disappointed. 
In fact the Index contains no references 
to speeches, speech-making, or speakers 
as such. 

The book does reveal, however, in 
the words of individual voters, the 
subtle ways by which they make up 
their minds. The impressions that Nix- 
on is a foreigner or that Eisenhower's 
looks are kindly or that Stevenson is 
smart are produced without words at 
all. Apparently the voter decides in 
devious ways by his age, his educational 
level, his economic and social status, his 
voting residence, and his own capacity 
to identify himself with the candidate. 
In fact the low percentage of voters 
who change parties in their lifetimes 
(about 20%), who give money or buy 
tickets or help the campaign (4%), or 
who attend the rallies and dinners (7%) 
makes one wonder whether it is really 
wise to get more voters registered. The 
great mass of the electorate seems in- 
capable of following a prolonged chain 
of argument, to say nothing of detecting 
the subtle tricks of campaign speaking. 

Campbell and his associates do not 
give us much encouragement about the 
capacity of the multitude to make good 
decisions. The TV debates nevertheless 
were supposed to help the undecideds 
decide. But did they do that? People, 
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parties, issues, and candidates on IV 
screens do not guarantee a good way to 
select a wise leadership. “The typical 
voter has only a modest understanding 
of the specific issues and may be 
quite ignorant of matters of public 
policy that more sophisticated individ- 
uals might regard as very pressing. Our 
measures have shown the public’s under- 
standing of policy issues to be poorly 
developed even though these measures 
usually have referred to a general prob- 
lem which might be the subject of 
legislation or (in the area of foreign 
affairs) executive action, rather than to 
particular bills or acts” (p. 542). 

This review ends on a discouraging 
note because of the events of recent 
years. We need leaders who can explain 
the issues in simple terms, who can teach 
the politically illiterate, and who can 
awaken among the educated the desire 
to understand and take part. F. D. R. 
could do it and so could Teddy Roose- 
velt. In spite of all his learning, Wood- 
row Wilson was only a moderate success. 
As a speaker, Calvin Coolidge was a 
flop. Herbert Hoover in 1932 was no 
better. Adlai Stevenson had the gift in 
1952. Will John F. Kennedy develop 
the capacity in the next four years and 
help us by enlightenment maintain 
peace with honor and preserve the 
United States from its enemies? I hope 
it takes much less than forty-eight 
months to know the answer. 
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woman. Eighteen of the speeches are arranged 
in pairs under rubrics based on great national 
issues, Of the remaining cight, four are grouped 
under the heading, “The Basis of Political So- 
ciety: A Spectrum of Views,” and four under 
“A House Divided.” The editors have provided 
intellectual 


essays “the events and 


environment that constitute the backdrop of 


sketching 
these speeches,” and excellent lists of supple- 
mentary readings. 

To of addresses exhumed 
crumbling pamphlets, yellowing 
papers, from legislative debates and hearings, 


“from 
news- 


hundreds 
from 


and from journals,” the editors applied certain 


criteria. Negatively, they sought neither the 
consciously eloquent nor the allegedly in- 
fluential, thereby rejecting the patterns that 


they attribute to most collections of speeches. 
Although some earlier anthologists might ob- 
ject to this cavalier simplification of their stand- 
ards, Professor Wrage revealed by his extended 
review in the December, 1954, issue of this 
journal that he has earned the right to gen- 
Positively, he 
to 


eralize about his predecessors. 


and Professor Baskerville have endeavored 
produce “the substance and framework of an 
American forum as a venture in intellectual 
history through public address,” by juxtaposing 
speeches that represent men competing for 
acceptance of opposing ideas on constitutional, 
political, economic, social, and religious ques- 
tions of enduring interest. 

Probably no two historians would agree on 
the eleven most critical issues that split the 


public between 1788 and igoo, but those 
selected for this volume assuredly “commanded 
widespread public interest, provoked serious 


controversy, and continue directly or indirectly 
to challenge us today.” A few, such as Woman 
Suffrage, might seem to possess only historical 
interest, but one needs merely a_ superficial 
acquaintance with current fictional, sociological, 
and psychiatric accounts of feminine unrest to 
realize that nothing much was settled by the 
Nineteenth Amendment. 

The editors’ declaration of independence im- 
pels one to discover to what extent they have 
adhered to the de facto canon of American 
orators. By my count, thirty-one of the thirty- 
nine speakers discussed in the three volumes 
of A History and Criticism of American Public 
Address fall within the period covered by 
American Forum; of the thirty-one, nine 
(Henry, Calhoun, Webster, Lincoln, Douglas, 
Ingersoll, Susan B. Anthony, Beveridge, and 
Bryan) are represented. More significant is the 


number of speeches that have already appeared 
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in widely-distributed collections. Confining the 
comparison to the igoo edition of Modern 
Eloquence, to <A. Craig  Baird’s American 
Public Addresses (i956), and to American 
Speeches (1954) by W. M. Parrish and Marie 
Hochmuth, we find that eight of the Wrage- 
Baskerville selections confirm earlier judgments. 
The eight are worth listing: Henry and Madi- 
son on ratification of the Constitution; Jeffer- 
son’s First Inaugural; George Bancroft on the 
ultra-democratic Jacksonian philosophy (“The 
Office of the People in Art, Government, and 
Religion”); Channing’s sermon at the ordina- 
tion of Jared Sparks (“Unitarian Christianity”); 
Lincoln’s “A House Divided”; Conwell’s “Acres 
of Diamonds”; and Beveridge’s “The March of 
the Flag.” These hardy perennials may be, as 
the editors believe, the best statements availa- 
ble on the issues with which they deal. But is 
there a law against settling for the second 
best? My reactions to the duplications are no 
doubt idiosyncratic. I accept without heart- 
burning the speeches by Henry, Madison, and 
Lincoln. I am irritated by Bancroft’s hieratic, 
magisterial tone, believe that the Jacksonian 
democracy might have been better represented, 
and stick to my prejudice despite William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s enthusiasm for Bancroft. Much 
as I like Channing’s famous sermon, I suspect 
that among the highly articulate Unitarians 
something almost equal to it might have been 
unearthed. And I unapologetically deplore the 
use of space for “Acres of Diamonds” and “The 
March of the Flag.” 

But enough of caviling; editors are entitled 
to a few old favorites when they provide so 
much that is unfamiliar. In view of the un- 
satisfactory character of surviving remnants of 
Susan Anthony’s speeches, her testimony of 
March 7, 1884, before the Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage is especially wel- 
come. It is crisp, hard-boiled, fact-laden, richly- 
illustrated from personal experience, and not 
wholly humorless (a few are left, she says, who 
really believe that St. Paul would be unhappy 
if women are allowed to vote). But is she not 
too candid to be persuasive when she describes 
much of the male electorate as the denizens of 
grog-shops, brothels, and gambling halls, and 
too frank when she repeatedly links her cause 
to the temperance movement? Perhaps our 
fathers and grandfathers, defending their pre- 
rogatives until overwhelmed in 1920, knew 
precisely what the women were up to! 

Robert Toombs, Henry Raymond, George 
Davis Herron, DeWitt Talmage and Joseph E. 
Brown are represented by speeches of varying 


merit but unfailing interest. Their names, 
though not household words, will be recog- 
nized, at least vaguely, by students of Ameri- 
can history. The same can hardly be said for 
David Daggett, who prospered and pontificated 
for nearly ninety years. He appears here, 
with a Fourth of July oration delivered in 1799 
at New Haven, as spokesman for the anti- 
democratic, anti-French, anti-Jeffersonian Fed- 
eralists. Perhaps he is more urbane than 
Fisher Ames or Timothy Dwight, but his satire 
is on a par with that of most of the heavy- 
handed Hartford Wits. We welcome the resur- 
rection of this literate relic as a reminder of 
the bitterness that developed during the first 
decades of the Republic. Thanks to Wrage and 
Baskerville, Daggett will have a new lease on 
fame, for few will forget the best thing about 
his speech, which is the title: “Sun-Beams May 
Be Extracted from Cucumbers, But the Process 
is Tedious.” 

Remarkable success has crowned the edi- 
torial effort to bring together speakers who 
clash. Many were indeed engaged in actual 
debate: Henry and Madison on the Constitu- 
tion; Calhoun and Webster on the “Compact” 
theory of the Union; Lincoln and Douglas on 
“The House Divided”; Thaddeus Stevens and 
Henry Jarvis Raymond on Reconstruction; T. 
DeWitt Talmage and Ingersoll on_ religion. 
Many more of the paired addresses, although 
not closely connected by circumstance, repre- 
sent opposing opinions so admirably that one 
appears to be responsive to the other. Among 
these are Lyman Beecher’s 1823 sermon on 
“The Faith Once Delivered to the Saints” and 
Channing’s 1819 exposition of Unitarianism; 
Robert Toombs’ 1853 eulogy of slavery and 
Garrison’s 1854 denunciation; and _ Bryan's 
splendid 1900 attack on imperialism and Beve- 
ridge’s 1898 glorification of that now-tarnished 
doctrine. William Graham Sumner and Henry 
George, appearing together as representatives 
of “Rugged Individualism and Social Protest,” 
are not closely related, but one can only wel- 
come the appearance of these seminal figures 
in an anthology of speeches. 

We are promised a second volume, featuring 
twentieth-century speeches. In it, I hope that 
the editors will expand the essays introducing 
each “Issue,” on the flattering ground that 
what they have given us is so excellent that we 
want more. I hope also that when identifying 
the sources of texts, they will give the reasons, 
when a problem exists, for adopting the one 
that is reprinted. I am amazed at the lack of 
an index in American Forum; the next volume 
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should have Most of all, I 
hope that the speeches may be printed with- 


one. important 
out cutting. The editors share this hope: they 
started their 
thought that they would include only complete 


present compilation with the 
addresses. Defeated by the prolixity or exhaus- 
tiveness of nineteenth-century orators, they had 
to settle for a conscientious indication of omis- 
sions. They may have better luck with our less 
long-winded twentieth-century speakers. 


The editors conclude their Preface to this 
admirable book by saying that they believe it 
constitutes “a lively chronicle of ideas in ac- 
tion, to be read with profit and enjoyment for 
its own sake, or as a source book in the history 
of American public address from 1788 to 
1900.” They are right. 

NoRMAN W. Martris 


University of North Carolina 


LEGACY OF SUPPRESSION: FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH AND PRESS IN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. By Cam- 
bridge, 
1960; pp. xvilit+353. $6.50. 


Leonard Levy. 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

Here is an iconoclastic approach to the his- 
tory of freedom of expression in early Ameri- 
ca. Despite tradition, avers the author, colonial 
and revolutionary America did not provide a 
society in which freedom of speech and press 
was either a cherished theory or a common 
practice. Instead, the English 


example was followed. An authoritarian state 


contemporary 


maintained itself by means of strict enforce- 
ment of the common is the 
thesis of the Dean of the Graduate School of 


law of libel. Such 


Brandeis University, who, though untrained in 
formal law, is a recognized scholar in constitu- 
tional history. To its support he brings con- 
vincingly fresh and independent interpretation 
of old data and of some new; he provides a 
study of individual liberty vs. state control 
which belongs upon the reference shelf of every 
lover of civil and political liberty. He has im- 
mersed himself in the period. He provides de- 
tached understanding of his milieu. The in- 
timacy of his grasp of materials and the copi- 
ous documentation are proof that he has spared 


few efforts to this end. 

The chief chapters, the second and fifth, re- 
veal early colonial experience and the appli- 
cation of the common freedom of ex- 
pression from the Revolution to the passage of 
the First Amendment. They assert with ample 
evidence that stringent federal and state statutes 
prevailed against the individual, that the Sedi- 


law to 
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tion Act of 1798 nearly stifled free speech and 
press, and that an American libertarian theory 
and practice did not emerge until the turn of 
utilized in- 


the nineteenth Sources 


clude statutes, legislative debate, relevant cases, 


century. 


speeches, tracts, and letters. The author's non- 
conformist evaluations of the political theories 
of Milton, Tindal, Franklin, and 
Montesquieu are a distinct addition. 

Dr. Levy's accepted test for free speech is: 
Does one have the right to talk openly and 
with impunity among one’s neighbors? One 
failure 


Locke, 


would think its validity impaired by 
to include consideration of other interests, such 
as those of the neighbors and of the state. 
The author concludes that despite the con- 
tentious religious and political issues of the 
day, free expression was possible only in en- 
claves consisting solely of dissident minorities. 
The work could be improved in a future edi- 
tion by a statement of the basic philosophical 
values found in liberty vs. suppression as stated 
by their proponents. Too, here and there, e.g., 
Chapter I, p. 7, footnotes 11 and 14, one finds 


reliance upon secondary authority for data 
available in the Journals of the Commons. A 
few cases of libel fundamental in their im- 


portance, e.g., that of Sedley in 1663, have been 
omitted. And Chapter Three, perhaps the weak- 
est and certainly the shortest of the book, does 
not reveal the authority displayed in other 
chapters, particularly in discussion of the politi- 
cal views expressed in addresses of Pym, Hamp- 
den, Coke, Eliot, and St. John, among others. 

The style is lucid and reveals the solid con- 
ceptions and phrasing which come, perhaps un- 
consciously, from long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ideas and language involved in 
the statement of great constitutional issues and 


decisions. ¢ 
Grorce P. RIcE 


Butler University 
WILLIAM NAST: PATRIARCH OF GER- 

MAN METHODISM. By “arl Wittke. De- 

troit: Wayne State Press, 1960; 

pp. viiit+248. $4.95. 

William Nast, the patriarch of German 
Methodism, resembled John Wesley in many 
respects. Like the founder of Methodism, he 
was a classical scholar, an internationally rec- 
ognized theologian, an author, editor, teacher, 
and preacher. Born in Germany and educated 
at the University of Tiibingen, Nast came to 
America in 1828 and five years later served as 
one of two faculty members in the preparatory 
Kenyon College. While at 


University 


department of 








re 
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Gambier, Nast was “born again’ after a pro- 
longed struggle, not unlike John Wesley's soul- 
searching torment prior to his Aldersgate con 
version. If Irish historian Lecky was right in 
characterizing Wesley's heart-warming experi- 
ence as an epoch in English history, William 
Nast’s conversion marks an equally significant 
event for the German population in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley which was soon to hear the 
new convert and his spiritual sons proclaim 
Methodist doctrine. 

In spite of Methodist suspicion of the fun- 
loving, beer-drinking, Sabbath-breaking Ger- 
man immigrant, the Ohio Conference risked 
$100.00 in an experiment to stem the tide of 
“moral corruption that was landing on our 
shores,” and commissioned Nast, first as mis- 
sionary to the Germans in Cincinnati, and 
later to all of Ohio. Historian Carl Wittke, 
Dean of the Graduate School at Western Re- 


-serve University, tells the life story of this 


German Wesley sensitively and fairly, “wart 
and all,” without apology or unnecessary com- 
ment, A authority on immigrant 
groups in America, Wittke based his volume 
mainly on family papers and Der Christliche 
Apologete, German Methodism's official organ, 
which Nast founded in 1841 and edited until 
i892. The author also 
understanding of Methodist 
part the circuit riders, native and German, 


played in bringing order to the crude, often 


recognized 


reveals his complete 


history and the 


immoral frontier community. 

The soft-spoken, shy Nast possessed neither 
the remarkable laryngeal stamina nor the love 
for horse flesh which marked the average cir- 
cuit rider. Yet he managed to overcome in- 
superable obstacles, planted the seeds of 
Methodism among 
lived to see his church grow to 63,000 members, 
and served as the first president of German 
Wallace College, which in 
Baldwin University to form the present institu- 
tion at Berea, Ohio. For those concerned with 
frontier rhetoric, church history, or the Amer- 
icanization of the immigrant, Wittke’s latest 
volume offers fascinating biographical reading 
and a perceptive analysis of a dedicated man’s 
contribution to his people. 


the German immigrants, 


1913 merged with 


PauL H. BOase 
Oberlin College 


THE MIND AND SPIRIT OF JOHN PETER 
ALTGELD: SELECTED WRITINGS AND 
ADDRESSES. Edited by Henry M. Christman. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960; 


pp. 183. $4.00. 


John Altgeld was a nineteenth- 
century liberal. He was born in Germany, lived 
in Ohio, Arkansas, and Missouri, and finally 


settled in Chicago as a lawyer and real estate 


prom inent 


operator. Clarence Darrow was his law partner; 
in fact, Altgeld was instrumental in bringing 
Darrow to Chicago from Ohio. Active in the 
Democratic Party, Altgeld became a Cook 
County superior court judge, and from 1892 
to 1897 served as governor of Illinois. In 1896 
and again in 1900, he helped to get the presi- 
dential William Jennings 
Bryan, had a strong hand in the formulation of 
the platforms on which Bryan ran, and cam- 


nomination for 


paigned vigorously for him throughout the na 
tion. 


Altgeld was an astute businessman, and by 
the early 18g0’s had become a_ millionaire. 
Much of this fortune later was spent in sup- 
port of the political campaigns in which he 
participated. The Illinois governor was a leader 
in the movements for judicial and penal re- 
form and for the improvement of the lot of 
the working man. He was a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat, but also had the support of the United 
Labor Party and such labor leaders as Eugene 
Debs and George Schilling. He was closely asso- 
ciated with the major social reform programs 
of his time. 

Altgeld wrote several books which brought 
him recognition from his contemporaries. Our 
Penal Machinery and Its Victims appeared in 
1884 and Live Questions, a series of essays on 
legal, political, economic, and social issues, in 
1890. In 1901, the year before his death, he 
published a book on public speaking entitled 
Oratory: Its Requirements and Rewards. It is a 
slim volume which offers standard advice in a 


series of epigrammatical statements. 


The present volume contains ten of Altgeld’s 
public statements on key social questions and a 
brief memorial address by Clarence Darrow. 
Seven of the ten statements are speeches. In the 
Preface, the editor traces and assesses Altgeld’s 
career. The speeches deal with penal 1seform, 
education, labor problems, the gold standard, 
and a variety of other political issues. A sur- 
prisingly large number of Altgeld’s ideas, con- 
sidered “progressive” in his day, are now gen- 
erally accepted. The speeches are direct in 
style, heavily supported with factual material, 
and sharply organized. For analyses of Altgeld’s 
speaking consult the doctoral dissertations by 
Coleman Bender 
and Dana Woodbridge 


sity, 1951), and the master’s theses by Huber 


(University of Illinois, 1955 
(Northwestern Univer- 
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Ellingsworth (State College of Washington, 
1950) and Eugene Sloat (Northern Illinois State 


University, 1958). 


ORVILLE HITCHCOCK 


State University of Iowa 


SUSAN B. AN iNY: REBEL, CRUSADER, 
HUMANITARIAN. By Alma Lutz. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1959; pp. xiit+340. $5.75. 

Alma Lutz’s latest biography is a compact 
and penetrating study of greatest 
champion. Of special merit is the author's 
demonstration of Miss Anthony's awakened in- 


woman’s 


terest in reform measures and her subsequent 
realization of the inferior position of women 
in society. 

Despite obvious admiration fo 
Miss Lutz tells her story 


her subject, 
in a temperate tone, 
resisting the temptation to overemphasize the 
more dramatic moments of her subject's life. 
The style is neat and scholarly, but somewhat 
unimaginative. One wishes that the book made 
a greater critical inquiry into the role played 
by Miss Anthony in the changing America in 
which she lived. 

The _ book’s 
although Miss Lutz makes scattered comments, 


essential value is biographical, 
based upon her extensive research, about Miss 
Anthony's speeches. The 
speeches as well-planned, usually brief, and to 


author describes the 


the point. She also demonstrates how Miss 
Anthony changed her method of preparation 
for her speeches during her career. Miss 


Anthony was seldom fully satisfied with her 
efforts on the lecture platform, and through 
her admiration for the great orators of the 
Elizabeth Stanton, 


Stone, and Anna Howard Shaw, she revealed a 


movement such as Lucy 
deep wish to be a superior orator, so that she 
might She felt that 
her greatest service lay in planning and r- 


ganizing the many tours, campaigns, and con- 


better serve her cause. 


ventions which were held in behalf of woman 
suffrage. 

It seems that 
should appear at a time in American history 
when the votes of could outnumber 
those of men. The 
to the literature concerning the central 


appropriate this biography 
women 
book is a welcome addi- 
tion 
history’s most interesting 


figure of one of 


movements. . 
WILL LINKUGEL 


The University of Kansas 


IMPACT: ESSAYS ON IGNORANCE AND 
THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Regnery 
1960; pp. xviii+28n5. 


Ezra Pound. Chicago: 


35.00 


Ezra Pound has a fixation: “One cannot 
understand history without a comprehension 
of economics.” It is this idea that is restated 
throughout the series of eighteen 
this volume. In the earliest piece, “Murder by 
Capital” (1933), Pounc blames the economic 
“social, educational, and 
years later, his 
theories 


essays in 


system in America for 
artistic evils.” Twenty-seven 


criticism is the same. His economic 
intrude into every piece, no matter what the 


subject. A reader might be led to believe that 


Ezra Pound was an economist dabbling in 
the world of art, literature, and ideas. Why 
can’t Pound tear himself away from his fixa- 
tion? The answer is found in his essay, “The 
Enemy is Ignorant” (1944): “the whole of 
current taste in literature and the _ entire 


journalistic system are controlled by the in 


ternational usurocracy, which aims at pre- 
serving intact the public’s ignorance of the 
usurocratic system and its workings.” And 
what is “usurocracy”? Pound calls it a system 
created by “traffickers in money who 
create debts so they can enjoy interest on 
them, who create debts when money is cheaper 


in order to demand when money 
Because of “usurocracy,” he declares, 


standards are 


repayment 
is dear.” F 
wars are created, educational 
held at a level, 
creativity are kept servile. 

With his unique economic theory at the 
core of his philosophy, Pound scrutinizes all 


spheres of American civilization. “Bureaucracy” 


low and artistic taste and 


has taken hold of America since the “fall of 
the Republic,” an event that occurred, ac- 
cording to Pound, after the Jefferson-Adams 


period in our history. He denies the validity 
of literary criticism because readers are not 
trained to read the original works with “sen- 
self-proclaimed individualist, 
intellectual, semanticist, he 
need to integrate learning in various fields, 
believing that the specialist beclouds the real 
issues of times. He cries for “personal 
integrity” and “sharp critical faculties” among 
our educators. Words must be devoid of 
“befouling” and “verbal fraud.” Pound de- 
mands that educators stress “quality, not quan- 
tity,” of learning. Students must not be bur- 
dened with “pseudo-literary produce.” Rather, 
they should focus their attention on the “best 
models” and then “improve” upon them. “In- 
filth can be the whole 


sibility.” As a 


and stresses the 


our 


tellectual toxic to 


race,” he warns. 
One 


of Ezra Pound. He is a man who has embedded 


does not easily dismiss the writings 


himself in a world of economics and politics 
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He is a scholar, a translator, and a poet who 
has demonstrated his position as a 
universal man of letters. He writes with deep 
limited ref- 


unique 


conviction but from a world of 
erence books 
prejudice and partisanship, he is not immune. 
Writing succinctly and harshly, he makes no 


attempt to hide his convictions. Valid or not, 


and limited experience. From 


his criticisms deserve the attention of our 
contemporary educators, to be read carefully, 
to be dissected, and to be accepted or discarded 
as befits the thinking of the reader. 

MARVIN L. SEIGER 


Hunter College 


THE PASTORAL ART OF ROBERT FROST. 
By John F. Lynen. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960; pp. xiit+208. $4.50. 


HUMAN VALUES IN THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT FROST. By George W. Nitchie 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1960; 
pp. ix+242. $5.00. 


Professor Nitchie, considering Frost in the 
perspective of “human values,” concludes that 
there is an “uncertainty” in his affirmations 


and that his is a “fundamental indecisiveness.” 
However, Frost’s work is valuable proof that 
“poetry of less than absolute first rank need 


not mean incompetent poetry, or derivative 
poetry, or trivial poetry, or merely slick po- 
etry.” Frost also is important as “a kind of 


American culture hero,” but that is a kind of 


hero who has, unfortunately, “‘but a limited 


sense of what constitutes a difficulty.’ Won- 
dering why Frost, a good poet, “is not a 
better poet,” Nitchie concludes that, unlike 
Yeats, Frost lacks “a coherent theory of reality.” 

Professor Lynen, considering Frost’s “art,” 
concludes that his poetry “can best be under- 


stood by observing the method by which he 
has sought to make the present moment rep- 
resent all other and the _ particular 
place he describes, the human situation as it 
has always existed. His essential technigue is 
that of the pastoral. He has explored wide 
and manifold ranges of viewing 
reality within the mirror of the natural and 


times, 


being by 


unchanging world of rural life.” 

Although Nitchie studies meaning and Lynen 
studies art, each writer has been schooled in 
the modern critical procedures and so they 
patrol each other's territory with, ordinarily, 
graceful ease. Indeed, the most certain con- 
tribution of each writer is his expert reading 
is also evident that, 


of individual poems. It 


where their interests overlap, Lynen takes for 
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an intricate complex of consciously handled 


pastoral art”) that which 


artistic devices (the 
Nitchie 
urge to assert himself without opposition 
“Eden myth”). It is easy to say that these two 


infantile 
(the 


broadly hints is the poet's 


books should be read by close reader 


of Frost; both writers have read Frost seriously, 


any 
conscientiously, and thoroughly. It is not so 
easy to evaluate the portion of truth in the 
argument of either book. 

I shall pass by the question of whether Frost 


is really as indecisive as Mr. Nitchie thinks 
him. Even if he were, Nitchie seems to be as 
hard pressed as the rest of us to say any 


too clearly what’s wrong with a “fundamental 
indecisiveness” in a poet's committing himself 
to a theory of reality. The best possible reason 
for finding such indecisiveness unsatisfactory 
would be that the poet was refusing to learn 
what everybody else knows is the truth about 
know, of course. 


reality. Everybody does not 


Nitchie is altogether too modest to suggest that 


he knows. So he falls back on what Yeats 
knew: but Nitchie does know enough about 
reality to know that if Yeats’ theory was 


coherent, it was also “absur<.” So far, on the 
assumption that being indecisive at least keeps 
one from being absurd, Frost would seem to be 
holding his own. Nitchie in effect retires to 
another position: having a coherent theory of 


reality enhanced Yeats’ powers as a poet and, 


presumably, a coherent if absurd theory of 
reality would have improved Frost, too. 
The 


desperately depends on facts of a_ peculiarly 


view is tenable, surely, but it rather 
imponderable sort. It is hard to talk about the 


Frost we don’t have (Nitchie recognizes that, 
of course). True, the potato might have been 
larger, even to the point of absurdity, had it 
been planted on the other side of the garden, 
but there it is now on our plates, poor thing, 
and we must eat of it or go hungry. It is not 
much talk 


have. Certainly we notice his wonderful growth 


easier to about the Yeats we do 
as a poet. Many things happened to him during 
of his life 
hard to seize on his fabrication of a coherent, 
absurd theory of reality as the principle of 


the course and poetry and it is 


growth. We are led to the crucial question: 


Is sustained vision, a coherent theory, the 


cause of great poetry, or is it instead one of the 


usual manifestations of great poetry? If the 
latter, then we can probably say only that 
Frost is not a great poet because Frost is 


not a great poet. 
Doubtless the crucial question is partly caus- 
al, partly semantic, and who knows how much 
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of it is unreal? I touch on it merely to 


sugsest the central issues concerning belief in 


poetry which are studied and _ stimulatingly 
discussed by Professor Nitchie, and always in 
close connection with Frost’s actual poetry. 


As for Lynen’s argument, perhaps we can say 
that it produces a Frost rather too ambiguous, 
and 


ironical, paradoxical to be 


It also produces 


quite true. 


some first-rate readings of 
of conscious 


lightly 


individual poems, and a_ theory 
dis- 
truth 


who 


craft in Frost which cannot be 


carded. Certainly Lynen is closer to the 


in this matter than are those readers 


enjoy thinking that Frost has no craft at all. 

We should notice gratefully that if Lynen is 
perhaps overly “modernistic” in his Brooksian- 
Frost, he forcefully 


but the 


Empsonian reading of 


defends Frost from the most foolish, 


most persistent of the “modernist” heresies, 
that there is one and only one right poetic 
style these days. I like Professor Lynen’s sugges- 
tion on this point, that essential modernity is 
a quality of mind, not of manner. 

Don GEIGER 
Berkeley 


University of California, 


E. E. CUMMINGS: THE ART OF HIS PO- 
ETRY. By Norman Friedman. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960; pp. 195. 
$4.00. 

Since Cummings has had his share of dif- 


ficulties with unsympathetic critics, it is natural 
that such studies as the biography by Charles 
Norman, The Magic Maker: E. E. 
(1958), and the 
Norman Friedman should defend the poet with 
warm affection. 
affection. On 


Cummings 


present critical analysis by 


Surely Cummings deserves the 
to be 
said for Rilke’s observation—quoted with ap- 


the whole, there is much 
proval by Cummings himself, and in turn by 
Mr. Friedman on page 1 of the present study— 
that not “grasp 
and hold and fairly judge” works of art. Never- 
theless, a poet can be done in by his admirers, 
and there are Mr. 


affection makes him a little suspect as a critic. 


criticism but only love can 


times when Friedman's 
It is also clear that he has a rather sharp 
quarrel with critics” 
with respect to their constant emphasis upon 


verbal 


“some of our reigning 


ambiguity, myth, ambivalence, irony, 
and symbolic tensions, and that he occasionally 
makes use of Cummings as a weapon with 
which to attack One feel this to 


be an error in strategy even if one sympathizes 


them. may 


with Friedman’s position. 


If these comments make Friedman seem, as 


a critic, rather youthful in tone, it is because 
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that is the way the reviewer sees him. This 
is at once a virtue and a fault in the study. 


The book has the seriousness of approach to 
organization frequently encountered in doctoral 
dissertations; positions are outlined, defined, 
filled in with considerable vigor and purpose, 
though sometimes the end result is not quite 
the luminosity promised. The chapter headings 
suggest effect: “Ac- 


“Creation,” “Growth.” 


the “Criticism,” “Vision,” 
tion,” “Voice,” “Device,” 
The matters Friedman considers are, of course, 
worth his consideration. 

Any serious reader of Cummings will find 
the book very helpful. The critic’s advice that 
we recognize in Cummings a delightfully lyrical 
poet who stands almost alone in a time when 
the elegiac note has become the convention of 
poetry is advice both worth giving and worth 
The 


personality 


hearing. chapters on Cummings’ poetic 


and themes (Vision), his stances 


(Voice), 
(Device) 


(Action), his vocabulary and diction 


and his figures, metrics, and syntax 


are all useful and informative, and the ex- 


plications of poems are sometimes striking. The 
which 
“demonstrate Cummings’ construc- 


chapter called “Creation,” however, 
attempts to 
tive and critical powers in operation,” seems 
finally a failure, though it gives adequate 
testimony to the care exercised by Cummings 
in the act of writing. 
Wattiace A. BACON 

Northwestern University 
DISCUSSION, CONFERENCE, AND GROUP 

PROCESS. By Halbert E. Gulley. New York: 

Henry Holt, 1960; pp. xii+388. $4.50. 

This latest addition to our group discussion 


bookshelf preserves an anchorage in tradition 


while incorporating fresh insights into the 
dynamics of group communication. Discussion 
(and not all mutual talk is considered discus- 


sion) “occurs when a group with group orienta- 
tion purposefully interacts orally for enlight- 
this 


base, Gulley carefully develops the spirit and 


enment or policy-determination.” From 


rationale of discussion, subjects amenable to 
collective consideration, guvideposts for leader- 
ship and effective participation, and realistic 
tools for evaluation. He shuns a pitfall of 
writers less experienced who portray discussion 
thinking man’s activity with debate a 
last But the 
of discussion itself seems to pit inquiry and 


as a 


sort of rhetorical resort. idiom 


critical thinking against advocacy and _ ar- 


gument, and the author's ubiquitous “con- 


tinuum” frequently begs the question it was 


designed to answer. 
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Gulley’s treatment of interdependent thought 
will pleasantly surprise teachers resigned to 
mechanical intonation of John Dewey's ob- 
servations. A provocative chapter on interaction 
in co-operative situations explores the dynamics 
of group thinking; abundant references and 
with ample 
studies, 


supplementary readings, reliance 
on contemporary experimental help 
to clarify or confirm basic concepts. Despite 
wide-ranging research by social scientists, em- 
pirical insights are yet needed for the bases 
of discussion theory: think, 
individually and collectively? What is the most 
interactive thought? 


How do people 


productive 
Which problem-solving systems yield the most 
reliable outcomes? 

The text is steadied by sense of what discus- 


pattern of 


sion can and cannot de. A chapter on “Limita- 


tions of Discussion” warns against extravagent 
expectations or inevitable conclusions from the 
discussion employ a_ procedure 
effectively, one must understand its capacities 
and also recognize its limitations. Gulley can- 
didly appraises both. Readers may find the 
unit on research, “Becoming Informed,” brief 
and perhaps the chapter 
especially as they soon meet an array of model 
discussion patterns in Chapter 10. 
are plentiful, motivating, and linked securely 
to theory. 

This book, adaptable to classroom and con- 
ference alike, deserves wide attention: it is 
traditional without seeming stuffy, 
without faddish. 
teachers no _ less 


process. To 


late in sequence, 


Exercises 


contem- 


porary being Interestingly 
written and stimulating to 
than students, Discussion, 
Group Process represents a sound contribution 
to the literature of group discussion. 

James H. McBaru 


University of Southern California 


Conference, and 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE CINEMA. 
By Ernest Lindgren. London: Vista Books, 


1960; pp. 160. 358. ($4.90.) 
“There are no fewer than 460 stills which 
have been selected and described by Ernest 


Lindgren, Curator of the National Film Ar- 
chives, London, and Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Federation of Film Archives,” reads 
the pre-publication advertising for this book 
“No one, it is fair to say, knows more about 
the subject, and he has assistance from all 
over the world in producing this history of 
the cinema, comprehensive in its sweep, con- 
factual brilliantly illustrated.” If 


cise, and 


is as fair as its author assumes 


that statement 
it to be, it is to be regretted that, with the 


largest still collection in the world at his 
disposal, in compiling this Life-like book Mr. 
(with true British conservatism) in- 
the country 


Lindgren 
variably selected (regardless of 
or era under consideration) the tritest possible 
still from each film represented. Only in Part 
(1947 to date)”—there 
us to become 


Ten, “A Universal Art 
time for 
productions of that 
from the nagging 
I came in.” Anyone 
Blum. Griffith- 
Taylor albums 


has not been sufficient 
weary of stills from the 
era—does one get 


feeling of “This is where 


away 


who has ready access to the 
Mayer, Rotha-Manvell, and 
might better save money and shelf-space than 
add 

The 
productions than those in any similar anthology 
Movie 
to be 
Life 


include the 


this volume to his collection. 


illustrations are technically better re- 


Parade. Typographically the 


except 


book 
imitating the 


seems rather quaintly out-of-date; 
format did not go so fa 
as to use of a contemporary 
font. Text and captions are deceptively author- 
feels that Mr. 


not so much from having studied the films as 


itative; one Lindgren writes 
from having made his own distillation of the 
better-known which he 


does not cite, although he occasionally encloses 


national film histories, 
a phrase in quotation marks without so much 
as hinting its provenience. 

Quite probably 
Lindgren’s words and pictures are an expres- 
sion of the resentment I feel concerning the 
American films he has chosen as typical of 
the World War II and later eras. Nearly all 
of them suggest that the United States is one 
vast morass of corruption, frustration, fanat- 


these aspersions on Mr. 


icism, or despair. The few British films that 
Mr. Lindgren has deemed worthy of mention 
(with the exception of Room at the Top and 
Look Back in Anger) tend to show that the 
Welfare State is the Best of All Possible 
Worlds. It is true, of course, that Mr. Lindgren 
is only reflecting production trends in the two 
countries, but I should like to see somewhere 
a note to the effect that the British Board of 
Film Censors will refuse a license to any picture 
which it fears might wound the tender sensi 
the Establishment. 
HENRY L. MUELLER 
University of Illinois 


bilities of 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG. Com- 
piled and edited by Harold Wentworth and 


Stuart Berg Flexner. New York: Crowell, 
1960; pp. Xvilit+669. $7.50. 

Whether or not this is the “First Majoi 
Dictionary of American Slang Ever Pub 
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lished,” as the dust jacket proclaims, it’s a 


jolly good job of dictionary of its 
genre, backed 


reputation of Wentworth. What will probably 


making 


by the sound lexicographical 
do more to make the cash register ring is the 
fact that “He [Mr. 


have done the practical editing and writes the 


Flexner, who seems to 


dispensable Preface and Introduction to Appen- 


for 


those derogatory 


dix] was able to include, the first time 


in any dictionary, and taboo 


words which play such an important part in 


American slang.” 


They're there, labeled [taboo] to protect 
the naive, and many words labeled colloq., 
and a few standard words “because many 
readers still consider them slang and _ will 
expect to find them here” (serendipity?), as 
well as the run of what is commonly called 
slang. Over 8,000 entries, unfortunately for 
some items without pronunciation, with ove! 


20,000 definitions. The plan is to give only 


meanings within the specified scope, so that, 
e.g., the primary references of the four-letter 
Anglo-Saxon words do not appear as glosses. 


There are slips, as for the least nocuous, 
not Anglo-Saxon, taboo, glossed as in all 
‘ standard dictionaries. 

Some of the glosses will not satisfy everyone, 


some perhaps not anyone. Full of beans, full 


of hops, full of prunes appear as one entry 


with interpretation and comment of doubtful 
accuracy in every detail. Some taboos are 
glossed by Latin terms needing the head word 
for translation. On the 
interpretations are of a pretty high level for 


works of this sort. 


whole, however, the 


Many dates seem to overdo the planned 
emphasis on recency, especially W. W. IJ nota- 
tion for what was current in World War I. 


The selected etymologies are as good as most 
etymologies. The illustrative quotations are in 
quantity more than ample, if occasionally too 
much revealing, as s.v. blow a fuse, where the 
quotation shows perfectly the basic metaphor 
ignored in the gloss. 

The Appendix contains interesting word lists 
of patterns and group items. The Bibliography 
has more than goo entries, of which close to 
a third are what appear to be primarily word 
lists. American Speech is the most cited source, 
for articles as well as lists. There are also 
many original sources, novels, newspaper col- 
umns, etc. by authors, and a 
sprinkling of standard works on language, etc. 
Many familiar names and impressive. 

Lee S. HuLtzén 


University of Illinois 


slang-using 
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1HE PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH: AN INTRODUCTION TO 


PHONETICS. By Arthur J. Bronstein. New 
York: PP- 


xvi 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960; 


55.00 


rT 320 


PHONETICS: THEORY AND APPLICATION 
TO SPEECH IMPROVEMENT. By 
Carrell and William R. Tiffany. New 
McGraw-Hill, 1960; pp. xvit+g61. $7.75. 
The concepts 

stein’s book show how far the study of phonet- 

the middle 
the 

years of the speech 


James 
York: 
presented in Arthur Bron- 
America since 
first 


appeared. In those early 


ics has travelled in 
the theses in area 


twenties, when 


discipline, phonetics was thought of as a tool 
for 
for the details of speech therapy. As such, it 


use in fundamentals courses, or as an aid 


was often thoroughly hated and feared by 
students as a dry and difficult subject. The 
broader viewpoint—that phonetics can _ be 


taught as a liberal subject in itself, displaying 
the magnificence of the oral English language 
as ably as a study of literature can set forth 
the written have 
learned from descriptive linguists. Bronstein’s 
book takes the new approach. It is suited to 
the general speech student who wants breadth 


language—people in speech 


in the field. It ought to be studied also by al! 
English majors in American colleges. The brief 
history of our language in the Appendix is 
well done and very useful. In the second part 
of 
the knotty problem of setting down and putting 
various 


the Appendix, Bronstein has undertaken 


into relationship with one another 


by 
a 


phonetic and notations used 


speech and linguistics scholars in America 


phonemic 





bit of spade work that has been badly needed. 


Although it is somewhat more in the tra- 


ditional pattern of phonetics texts, the Car- 
rell Tiffany 
up-to-date in respect 


book shows its authors to be 
the lin- 
modern of 
analysis. It is the 
work of speech therapy and speech improve- 
ment, although the authors state in their Pref- 
ace that they have foreign students as well as 
American students in mind. They take cogni- 
zance of the liberal possibilities of their subject 
when they say “it would be gratifying to think 
that there may some who would like 
know about this aspect of their language as a 
matter of general culture.” The aim of the 
text by the statement 
that “we have to make this text 
a ‘do it yourself’ book. . . . We frankly should 
like to feel that a student who reads this book 


and 


to findings of 


guistics and versed in methods 


aimed rather definitely at 


be to 


is practical as shown 
tried 
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and follows its counsel can, with no other 
help, become a better and more effective 
speaker.” 

The two books are alike in the thorough 


preparation and background of their authors, 
but different in that purposes are fai 
the Bronstein text presents American English 
in its many regional aspects, and the Carrell 
and Tiffany text is a book of exposition and 
practice material so clear in nature that a stu- 
dent may work at his own speed in self-im- 
provement. 

In bibliographical material, both books are 
excellent. 
specific research; Carrell and Tiffany give only 
general and 
Bronstein 
marking intonation and associated phenomena; 
Carrell Tiffany capitalize upon well- 
selected and well-presented practice material 
All in all, the books complement each other 
and make a combined review possible. 


apart > 


Bronstein relates his references to 


references to books journals. 


includes a survey of methods of 


and 


ELIZABETH B. CARR 


University of Hawaii 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH. 
By Harold M. Kaplan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960; pp. x+365. $8.50. 

This book by the head of the Department of 
Physiology at Southern University 
treats the structure and function of the vocal 
apparatus just as a textbook on_ general 
anatomy and physiology treats its subject mat- 
ter for the student. It 
successful attempt to codify all the 
facts concerning the sensory and motor aspects 


Illinois 


medical represents a 


known 
of voice production, with the 
theory rather than on applications. 


emphasis on 


In twelve chapters, the author covers the 


voice mechanism with its nervous and en- 
docrine regulators; the structures for respira- 
tion, phonation, and articulation; and the 


auditory receptor system. An excellent Glossary, 
a complete Bibliography, and a helpful Index 
are appended to the body of the text. The 
illustrations are clear and adequate. 

The author's manifest on 
every page and his book is an invaluable addi- 
tion to the literature of voice science. It is 
well planned and admirably written. It is not 
an elementary text; it seems too detailed and 
advanced for use below the junior or senior 
level. 

It is not a little embarrassing to have such 
discussion of technical material 


competence is 


an excellent 


furnished to the speech field by one who, in a 


teachers of 
therapists, 


sense, is an outsider. Nevertheless, 


speech, 
should be grateful for 


especially clinicians and 


this contribution and 


should appropriate it and use it. 

It may be regretted that Professor Kaplan 
seems to conceive of speech and voice as identi- 
cal. This point of view is distressingly prev- 
field of 
differentiation be- 


alent, but thoughtful workers in the 
speech insist 
tween the 
tion of indicating that speech properly includes 


that a clear 


two terms serves the useful func- 


much more than voice. 


= Ee 


Wisconsin 


WEAVER 


University of 


RE-ESTABLISHING THE SPEECH PROFES- 
SION: THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS. Edited 
by Robert T. Oliver and Marvin G. Bauer. 


New York: Speech Association of the Eastern 
Order 
Secretary, 


States, 1959; Paper $1.50. 
from Wiley C. Bowyer, Executive 


SAES, Mineola Public Schools, Mineola, N. Y. 


Ihe that 
booklet are divided among the areas of rhetoric 


' 
PPp- 100. 


twenty-two articles make up this 
and public address, speech sciences, speech edu- 
cation, theatre and drama, oral interpretation, 
and radio and television. Generally, the writers 
have told the history of a particular area of 
speech from 1909 to 1959, the first fifty years 
of the Speech Association of the Eastern States. 
The reader will find little duplication of ma- 
terial in History of Speech Education in Ameri- 
ca; the more recent developments described in 
this booklet make it a useful addition to the 
libraries of teachers of speech and especially 
of directors of graduate studies. 

Among the best papers are Carroll Arnold's 
“Rhetoric in America Since 1go00,” John Gass- 
ner’s “Theory and Practice in Modern The- 
atre,” Edward Cole’s “Technical Development 
in the Theatre,” Robert West’s “History of the 
Specialties of the Speech Sciences,” Jon Eisen- 
son’s “Highlights in the Study of Aphasia,” 
Cc... ae “Fifty 
and Charles Seipman’s “Broadcasting and the 


Thomas's Years of Phonetics,” 
Public Interest.” 

The lack of 
detracts to some 
some of the papers—interesting in themselves— 


any unified focus of attention 


degree; one wonders why 


were included in a history. Moreover, a few 
writers tend merely to list authors and texts 
rather than to provide interpretation. Despite 
these typo- 
graphical errors, the papers contribute to a 


knowledge of our profession. 


weaknesses and some unfortunate 


Is it captious to object to Professor Zelko's 
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use of the word rhetoric in his article entitled 
“Emergence of a Rhetoric of Discussion’? If 


rhetoric is to have a precise meaning any- 


where, should not teachers of speech use it 
with discretion? What is a “rhetoric of dis 
cussion”? 


Frances Lra McCurpy 


University of Missouri 


RECOGNITION OF EXCELLENCE. WORK- 
ING PAPERS OF THE EDGAR STERN 
FAMILY FUND. By Adam Yarmolinsky and 
others. Ill.: The 
pp. xii+354. $3.25. 


Since 


Glencoe, Free Press, 1960; 


1958, the Edgar Stern Family Fund 
“has concerned itself with means of increasing 
the value placed upon mind and spirit in this 
country.” The first step was a conference of 
twenty-one distinguished persons at Princeton 
What is excel 
Who are 


how 


to consider such questions as: 


lence? How is excellence stimulated? 


excellence, and 
How 


country be 


the discoverers of 
they be 
climate of 


may 
cultural 
What 


America? 


rewarded? can the 


our changed? 


honors would enhance excellence in 


This book contains a brief summary of the 
ideas of conference members on these ques 
tions. 

The second step war to commission Adam 


Yarmolinsky as consultant to the Foundation 
to write a report on the identification, nurtur 
ing, and channeling of excellence and potential 
excellence in young people. Section two of the 
book consists of his highly intelligent, widely 
informed and brilliant summary of the cur- 
rent methods of stimulating, recognizing, and 
rewarding excellence in the home, the elemen- 
tary school, the high school and college. He 
also includes a note on the motivation of the 
talented in the Soviet 


Europe. And finally he discusses the techniques 


Union and in western 
of major institutions for the recognition of 
mature excellence, such as the Nobel prizes 
national academies. He con- 


and the various 


cludes that rewards for mature excellence are 
now adequate, and that the Stern Foundation 
should turn its attention to the young. His sur- 
vey of the current increase in awards, prizes, 
scholarships, special 
for the gifted, together with his comments on 


problems that arise in connection with them, 


fellowships, and courses 


is most enlightening. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky’s paper was submitted to a 
second, smaller group of consultants for use 
in preparing additional observations. These 
form the third part of the book. The sugges- 
cases fundamental to a 


tions are in many 
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rhe 
Professor Nevitt Sanford are of special signifi- 


philosophy of education. reactions of 


cance for teachers of rhetoric and speech: 


In present circumstances a man without 
a specialty has no place to go. . different 
members of the Department of Speech at 
one of our large universities were trained 
in such diverse fields as philosophy, law, 
sociology, English, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and history. Each department mem- 
ber undertakes to carry on scholarly work. 
The Department is not a very happy one. 
It has been described as an aggregation of 
displaced persons. Much of the scholarly 
work that has been done bridges two or 


more fields, but recognition can come 
from only one, and our disciplines are 
rarely interested in bridging activities. So 


should we not assume that each discipline 
take 
consideration of 


will care of its own and that in a 


fresh awards we should 
give major attention to activities that do 
not fit into existing disciplines es 

as a matter of fact the liberal colleges still 
speak as if they sought to develop a man 
whose knowledge was in some sense gen- 
eral and all of a piece. Who in our society 
represents such an ideal? I should say 
that the biggest reward of all should go 
to the who best 


person represents in his 


life and work the wholeness of western 


culture. 


All of this seems to support what has been 
said in this journal and elsewhere about the 
vital connection between rhetoric and general 
education, and the need of each for the sup- 
port of the other if there is to be any recogni- 
tion of this type of excellence now so neglected. 
HUNT 
Swarthmore College, Emeritus 


EVERETI 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SUPPLEMENT. Edited by 
Richard M. Ludwig. Supplement to the 
LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, Wil- 
lard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry 
Seidel Canby. New York: Macmillan, 
pp. xx+268. $8.50. 


1959; 


This supplement to Volume ITI of the Spiller, 
Thorp, Johnson, Canby Literary History brings 
bibliographical listings up to the early months 
of 1958. Of particular interest to the student of 
American speech and theatre are sections on 


“Resources,” “Drama,” “The American Lan- 
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guage,” “Folk Tales and Humor,” and “Oratory 
and the Lyceum.” The bibliographies of 175 
writers have been expanded and bibliographies 
of sixteen recent authors added. 
Despite its length, the volume is nevertheless 


have been 
a selective bibliography. 

In scrutinizing the entries, speech scholars 
will be dismayed to find only scattered ref- 
erences to ETJ and QJS and none at all to 
Speech instances, the 


bibliographer may have overlooked important 


Monographs. In some 


items, but in most cases the fault lies in a dis- 


couragingly limited scholarship. Students of 
speech and theatre should strive for a better 
representation in the next supplement some 
ten years hence. R.G.G. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN GOES TO NEW 
YORK. By Andrew A. Freeman. New York: 


Coward-McCann, 1960; pp. 160. $3.95. 

This book describes Lincoln’s trip to New 
York in February, 1860, when he delivered his 
famous Institute address. Freeman 
reconstructs the three-day visit of Lincoln which 


unusual 


Cooper's 
the author contends “revealed an 
aspect of the otherwise massive Lincoln scholar- 
ship.” His story includes a description of how 
New York and Lincoln other, 
a biographical sketch of the rustic from Illinois, 
a brief review of his rise in the political world, 
what Lincoln did before giving the speech, the 
actual delivery of his talk, and an epilogue 
outlining the response from his immediate and 


looked to each 


remote audience. An Appendix reproduces the 
speech in full, and eight pages of notes indi- 
cate the sources used. 

Unfortunately, the student of public address 
will find the study of Lincoln’s speech style 
too general; it attempts no useful or provoca- 
tive analysis of Lincoln’s rhetoric; it fails to 
evaluate the significance of this address either 
as a part of the pre-Civil War debate or as a 
factor in making Lincoln President. Although 
the style is remarkably clear and effective, the 
book is not definitive nor as good as Benjamin 
Barondess’s Three Lincoln Masterpieces, which 
covers the same speech. 

C. Davin TOMPKINS 
University of Wisconsin 


IMPROVEMENT, 
METHODS AND 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, 
AND CORRECTION: 
MATERIALS FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER AND THE SPEECH THER- 
APIST. By Lucile Cypreansen, John H. 


Wiley, and Leroy T. Laase. New York: Ron- 
ald, 1959; pp. viiit353. $5.00. 


[his textbook is written for the classroom 
teacher and for the beginning speech therapist. 
For the former, it does not serve its purpose. It 
contains too much that would be of little value 
or interest to the classroom teacher who can- 
not be expected to become a specialist in all 
fields of 


ginning therapist it comes closer 


of her many endeavor. For the be- 
to achieving 
its goal. The book treats too many subjects in 


child 


for example, is handled in about six pages). It 


too cursory a fashion (the who stutters, 


is clearly and logically organized. It defines un- 
familiar terms in simple, concise language. It 
introduces the reader to the vast body of 
literature in the field by citing generously from 
Bibliog 


raphies at the end of chapters are extensive, 


many studies throughout the text. 
and the references found in Appendix B are 
of value to anyone doing work in speech cot 
Part III on “Methods 


Materials” gives the young correctionist 


rection. and Graded 


a good 


supply of ideas for using such activities as 


speech games, creative play, and choral speak- 


ing as means to the end of better speech. 


It is too bad that these authors have aimed 


at two targets simultaneously, because in so 


doing they have hit neither one dead center. 


KENNETH BURNS 
University of Illinois 


SPEECH IN THE CLASSROOM. By Donald H. 


Ecroyd. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, 1960; pp. vit152. $3.95. 


With the basic assumption that every class 
room teacher teaches speech, Donald Ecroyd has 
written Speech in the Classroom with a twofold 
aim, to improve the teacher’s speech, and to 
into the speech problems of 


The 


section of the text, “Fundamentals of Effective 


provide insight 


elementary and secondary students. first 


Speech,” includes voice, diction, bodily activity 


materials, and organization. Section Two dis- 


cusses the teacher's speech in such varied situa- 


tions as oral reading, story telling, expository 


speaking, demonstrations, leading discussions, 


with students and 


twenty-three pages long, 


and conferences parents 
Section Three, only 
considers aiding the speech handicapped and 
helping students with superior speech skills, 
with a final chapter entitled “Speech Can and 
Should Be Taught by Every Teacher.” 

The material is simple, accurate, and clearly 
stated. Each chapter concludes with a summary, 
exercises, study questions, suggested activities, 
and a bibliography of supplementary material 
These additional readings are well-selected to 
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challenge the adult reader. In make-up, the 
book is well-designed and includes illustrative 
drawings by the author's mother. 

Clearly, this is not a text for speech majors. 
It should, however, be valuable in those courses 
which share the author's aims of improving the 
teacher’s speech and alerting him to his stu- 
dents’ speech needs. 

Mary Louise GEuRING 
Stetson University 
THE APHASIA PATIENT. 
Longerich, with a Foreword by 
New York: 


Paper $4.75. 


MANUAL FOR 
By Mary C. 
J. M. 


pp. X+277. 


Nielsen. Macmillan, 1958; 

Manual for the Aphasia Patient is divided 
into three parts. In Part One, the author out 
lines some general and specific ways in which 
the family may help the aphasic patient to ad- 
Part 
techniques for the 


just to his environment. Iwo contains 


approaches and aphasia 
therapist's use. Part Three consists of drills for 
the patient. These are printed on perforated 
paper so that the pages used in a particular 
be removed and inserted into a 


session may 


loose-leaf notebook. 
divided into “Drills For Re- 
“Drills For 


reviewer, it 


The drills are 
ceptive Aphasia” and Expressive 
that 
auditory re- 
like 
The drills and 
This 


emphasis makes the drills more appropriate for 


Aphasia.” To this seems 


grouping together the drills for 


tention span, for naming, and for the 


would have been more useful. 


directions for use stress the visual area. 


patients who have less visual than auditory 
impairment. 
The aphasia therapist will find this book 


provides a convenient source of ready material 
which, with some imagination, can be modified 
in innumerable ways to fit the particular needs 
of an aphasic patient. 

MARGARET L, STOICHEFI 


State University of Towa 


LEARNING TO TALK: A PARENT'S GUIDE 
FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. By Mar- 
garet C. L. Greene. New York: Harper, 1960; 
pp. go. $2.50. 

Here is a book which parents can understand 
without the help and explanation of a special- 
ist. It is a book from which parents will derive 
enjoyment as well as a harvest of helpful in- 
formation. Since the information is sound, the 
book into the 


speech therapist can put the 


hands of parents with confidence 


The author presents the “play way" to speech 


development for the child and a positive unin- 
volved program for the parent. The theme is 
that parents should enjoy their child and the 
stages of development he passes through, par- 
ticularly those related to speech. A chapter is 
birth 
from their 
that the 
children 


devoted to each between and five 


What 
child is 


year 


parents can normally expect 


discussed with a warning 


information is an average and that 


vary in their development. 

Mrs. Greene, an English speech therapist and 
mother of two daughters, distinguishes between 
talk and words. She outlines the 


baby nursery 


differences between the two and sets limits 


without becoming academic. She discusses al. 
most every phase of the child's growth, empha- 
sizing the importance to speech of muscle de- 
velopment, toilet training, feeding, and disci- 
Van 


Riper, some clever drawings, a suggested read- 


pline. There is a foreword by Charles 
ing list, and a form for recording milestones 
in the baby’s life. The important thing about 
book, par- 


ents to enjoy their child and to assist him in 


this however, is its invitation to 
his difficult task of becoming a human being 
through speech. 
C. MITCHELL CARNELL, Jr. 
Cerebral Palsy Center of 
Baton 


Greater Rouge 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE: A HAND- 
BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION. By Hubert 


C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, Hunton D. Sell- 
man, with an Appendix on Costume and 
Make-up by Fairfax Proudfit Walkup. 


(Fourth edition.) New York: 
tury Crofts, 1959; pp. xxili+662. $7.00. 
Modern Theatre 
quarter of a century ago, reissued in 1939, and 


A ppleton-Cen- 


Practice was first issued a 
considerably revised and expanded seven years 
later. The new fourth edition should meet our 
present needs as successfully as its predecessor 
met those of 1946. 

Heffner’s 
vided into two parts: “The Arts of Theatre and 


Professor contribution is now di- 


Drama” and “The Director and Directing.” In 
each of them, he demonstrates his awareness of 
the changes that have occurred in the past fif- 
teen years, both in theory and technique. His 
ideas are based in sound historical knowledge 
but they are modern in their approach. This 
is especially evident whenever he deals with 
problems of interpretation. 


Professor Heffner his section a 
thorough rewriting which has been augmented 


pages. This is not padding 


has given 


by ninety-nine 
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Heffner’s prose is as succinct as ever. Especially 
remarkably lucid 
play 


to be commended is_ his 
treatment of the difficult 
analysis. 

Most of the practical matter on directing of 
the previous edition has been retained, includ- 
production con- 


subject of 


ing the useful schedule fo1 
ferences and the admirably designed schedule 
of regular rehearsals. Material on the im- 
portant, but sadly neglected subject of “coach- 
ing” has been incorporated into a_ chapter 
titled “The Director and the Actor.” 

The 
Selden remains, as it has 
edition in 1935, a 


practical manual based on the best orthodox 


section on scenery by Professor 


since the first 


Stage 
been 
thorough, clearly written, 


practice. He does, however, contribute some 


new matter. Especially useful is a set of de- 
signer’s working drawings and considerable new 
material on color. He has added two pages on 
scenery for arena theatre and for television, 
but that is not enough to be of practical help. 
book carries the 


title 


It seems odd that a which 


word “modern” in its does not mention 
synchronous winch systems of flying. So little 
that is new has occurred in stage scenery prac 
tice in the last quarter century, that I wonder 
at Professor Selden’s omission of any new de- 
velopment. 

It is, of course, in the field of stage lighting 
that our older play production books have be- 
come pathetically outmoded. Professor Sellman 
has wisely retained instruction in the use of 
the older instruments and devices which 
educational theatres must still employ. But he 


has paid considerable heed to such develop- 


many 


ments as electronic and magnetic amplifier con- 
trols. I wish, however, that he had been more 
detailed in his discussion of the revolutionary 
silicon rectifier dimmer. 

Definitions of lighting terms have been added, 
and wisely incorporated into an extensive and 
clearly stated glossary of scenic and lighting 
terms placed near the end of the book. Mrs 
Walkup’s brief but useful appendixes on cos- 
tume and makeup have been retained without 
change. 

One of the admirable 
edition was its annotated 
making of bibliographies has become increas- 
tremendous in- 


features of the third 
bibliography. The 
ingly difficult because of the 
crease in theatre publication within the past 
two decades. In the Preface of the new edition, 
the authors say that they “have attempted to 


Although on the whole 


select judiciously.” 


they have done so, no bibliography is free of 
sins of commission and omission, 
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It is unfortunate, for instance, that in sev- 
eral cases the edition listed is one long out-of- 
print rather than the in-print edition. For 
example, Craig’s On the Art of the Theatre 
is cited in the out-of-print 1925 edition. But a 
new edition is in print (New York, 1957). The 
same is true of Stanislavski’'s My Life In Art 
rhere are two editions of it in print—one an 
inexpensive paperback published in the United 
States (New York, 
translation into English published in Moscow. 


1956), the other a new 
Ihe only edition of this important work listed 


in the bibliography is the out-of-print 1927 


edition. 


I wonder about the omission of such impor- 
tant recent books as Ronald Peacock’s The Art 
of Drama (London, 1957) and Philip A. 
gin’s Drama and Education (London, 1956). But 
I am grateful for the inclusion of many other 
useful British books. With the present seething 
interest in “The Method” I think it odd that 
Robert Lewis's brilliant exposition, Method—or 
Madness?, is not listed. It seems strange that 
although a book about Rudolf Laban’s dance 
notation system is book, 
I'he Mastery of Movement on the Stage, is left 
out. It is startling to read in the annotations 
that H. W. Whanslaw’s Everybody's Theatre 
is “a brief general guide to direction and pro- 

Bankside Stage Book 

staging 
book of instructions on 


Cog- 


included, his own 


and that his 


“hints on 


duction” 
consists of Shakespeare.” 
Actually, the first is a 
how to make a children’s toy theatre and the 


second one a book on how to make a model of 


an Elizabethan stage! 


My main quarrel with the bibliography, how- 
ever, is that it ignores a score or more of in- 


expensive paperback editions of important 
works on the theatre previously out of print 
or very costly. This sort of omission makes the 


bibliography seem somwhat behind the times. 


Modern substantially 


made and book, 


worthy in its physical aspects of the importance 


Theatre Practice is a 


typographically pleasing 
of its contents. Let us hope, however, that its 
authors 1974 they 


bring out a fifth edition, revised. 


will not wait until before 


JoHN WESLEY SWANSON 
University of Illinois 


PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: THE 


MEANING AND MAKING OF MODERN 
DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO IONESCO 
Edited by Toby Cole. New York: Hill and 


Wang, 1960; pp. xx+299. $3.95. 
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Thanks to Toby Cole, it is now possible to 


examine the theories of important modern 


dramatists in one volume. She has assembled 
both familiar and ought-to-be familiar ma- 
terials from widely scattered sources: Arthur 


Miller’s Introduction to his Collected Plays 
and Garcia Lorca’s declaration of faith in the 
theatre; Zola’s 
Brecht’s “A Short Organum for the Theatre.” 


defense of naturalism and 


She has collected not only theories, but in a 
second part, exciting samples of the practical 
result: Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, and 
O'Neill's The Hairy Ape; 


Synge’s Preface to The Playboy of the Western 


notes for 


explanation of 


World, and Ionesco’s thoughts about The Bald 
Soprano. The usefulness of the anthology is en- 
hanced by John Gassner’s introduction, which 
and relates the various 


effectively explains 


cross-currents of modern drama, and by a 
brief but stimulating bibliography. 
WiILrrep P. CAScIATO 


State University of New York, New Paltz 
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SHOP TALK 


ROBERT L. SCOTT, Editor 


SPEECH PROFESSORS AND THE 
“OUTSIDE WORLD” 

Cut off as he is in his shop, ST de- 
pends heavily upon the gossip of those 
who come in and go out, and upon old 
magazines that are left lying about, for 
his news and opinions. Like any other 
agreeable, sympathetic shopkeeper, ST 
hears complaints. Recently a graduate 
student released his pent-up feelings at 
length in his presence. It seems as 
though this student had come to a cer- 
tain university in order to study under 
a famous man (not a speech professor, 
we must report). He enrolled in three 
seminars from the famous man in a 
year’s time, and saw the great professor 
on the average of twice per seminar. 
The man was forever flying here and 
lecturing there, consulting elsewhere 
and entraining beyond. The following 
year he went on leave—to Washington, 
D. C., the story goes. In the depths of 
desperation, the graduate student 
changed his major to speech. His 
assumption was that perhaps speech pro- 
fessors stay home. 

An article in The Reporter, “The 
Affluent Professors” (June 23, 1960), 
has brought into the shop promise of 
good news. Spencer Klaw informs us 
that the professor's life has changed. 
He “is always being asked to fly some- 
where: to ‘cross-fertilize’ a conference on 
city planning, to advise a government 
agency on how to cope with inflation or 
with Africa, to help an oil company 
teach its foremen how to get along 
with the men. In sophisticated business 
circles, to retain a team of consultants— 
from Columbia, say, or M.I.T.—is be- 


coming a recognized status symbol, like 
owning a big electronic computer.” The 
result is affluence; money pours into the 
ivory tower, or at least is carried back 
by the pockets full by the wanderers; 
furthermore, the professor's bargaining 
power within Academe is enhanced be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the 1930's. 
But, according to Mr. Klaw, the picture 
is not all sunlight and roses: “The 
mounting traffic between the university 
and the world outside is raising serious 
questions. Everybody wants the profes- 
sor to be mobile, well-heeled, and well- 
armed in negotiations with his dean. 
But if he is always holed up in his 
laboratory or flying somewhere, what 
is to become of his students?” 


To determine whether speech pro- 
fessors are at work sharing academic 
affluence and whether their students 
wander about unattended, ST added a 
questionnaire to the well-stuffed en- 
velopes referred to in the October Shop 
Talk. Certainly, ST reasoned, our ob- 
servant departmental chairmen could 
provide the necessary intelligence to 
allow us to verify the graduate student's 
apparent assumption that speech pro- 
fessors stay home, and, if we discovered 
that they do not, to tell us what does 
become of their students. Of the 450 
chairmen who received the packet, 176 
dutifully returned the questionnaire. 
The questions asked and the responses 
given are indicated below. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
1. Do one or more members of your depart- 
ment work professionally with business, in- 
dustry, or government as: 
a consultant—61; a teacher of short courses 
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—95; an occasional lecturer—84; a _ re- 
searcher—4o0; (49 respondents checked none 
of these). 

2. Are any members of your department re- 
leased from their teaching load entirely or 
in part for any activities checked above? 
Yes—ig; No—1:36. 

g. In your opinion, how do consulting, lectur- 
ing, etc., affect a faculty member’s value to 
his department? 

Increases value—ig2; Reduces value—5; No 
effect—18; (10 respondents indicated “that 
depends . . .”). 

4. In your opinion, how do consulting, lectur- 
ing, etc., affect a faculty member's contri- 
bution as a teacher? 

Increases value—129; Reduces value—11; No 


effect—i1; (12 respondents indicated “that 
depends . . .”). 
5. Does your school have any rules limiting 


the outside professional work a faculty 


member may perform? 

Yes—82; No—8o. 

If no, should there be such regulations? 

Yes—39; No—55. 

Several conclusions seem abundantly 
clear. If, the 176 replies are typical, 
speech professors are at least somewhat 
involved in professional work beyond 
the academic walls. The fact that few 
are relieved of academic duties, how- 
ever, indicates that we are less intensely 
involved in serving business and in- 
dustry than many of our fellows in the 
sciences and social sciences. We can re- 
ject with some confidence, therefore, the 
assumption that a speech professor 
necessarily stays at home, unconsulted 
by the world beyond. Perhaps we can 
also reject the premise that speech pro- 
fessors are conspicuously affluent in 
comparison with some of their col- 
leagues in « ‘er disciplines. 

The agreement by department chair- 
men that extra-curricular professional 
activities increase a professor’s value to 
his department and his contributions as 
a teacher is overwhelming. The general 
trend agreed with the chairman who 
wrote, “Gives vitally needed contact 
with business world,” and “Tends to 
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make his teaching more practical.’” One 
man added that the professor’s involve- 
ment in research projects for business, 
industry, or government might lead to 
employment for graduate students. 
Plainly the benefits of affluence may 
trickle down to the most needy. 


In commenting on rules governing 
professional work performed for groups 
outside the cloister, the most commonly 
mentioned restriction was “no more 
than the equivalent of one day a week.” 
This rule is cited by Mr. Klaw as being 
the governing mode in colleges and uni- 
versities. Many of the respondents indi- 
cated that arrangements were most in- 
formal, but that the professor should 
keep his administrators advised and the 
administrators, in turn, would presuma- 
bly keep in check any over-exuberant 
faculty person who might be tempted 
to over-burden himself with commit- 
ments. 

ST cannot report these results with- 
out misgivings, although he hastens to 
add that the misgivings are not his own. 
Gaily he showed the results to a col- 
league, a man who has consulted and 
taught for a multitude of years, a man 
who can be accurately described as The- 
Kindly-Old-Advisor. ‘“Here’s a real prob- 
lem that these men misunderstand,” 
TKOA remarked, shaking his head sad- 
ly. “But shouldn’t the speech professor 
be involved in the greater business of 
the outside world?” ST asked. TKOA 
replied: 

“The trouble is we are seduced by 
businessmen, and all the rest who come 
to us. We should be involved in what 
you call ‘the outside world’ but as ob- 


servers and critics, not as_hirelings. 


What touches my conscience when I 
take $100 for my advice or for a work- 
shop is that I become something other 
than a college professor. My responsi- 
bility now is to maintain the interests 
of my employers not to view them criti- 
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cally, not to interpret them for my stu- 
dents.” 

“But can’t the professor play another 
role at times and still remain true to 
his academic duties?” ST asked. 

“It’s difficult not to get these roles 
mixed. The influence upon teaching 
may be quite subtle. The demands a 
professor makes upon his students may 
well be affected more than he realizes. 
Let me give you an example. I can re- 
member years ago as a graduate student 
being in a seminar in which a paper 
was assigned by the professor. When we 
asked him to tell us more precisely what 
kind of a paper he wanted, he replied, 
‘Aim to write a paper which the editors 
of the Quarterly Journal would want to 
publish.’ Recently a2 man in our field 
instructed a group of graduate students 
concerning a seminar project, ‘Develop 
something that you could sell to busi- 
ness or industry as an article or a lec- 
ture.’ I wonder if we can give our non- 
university employers a fair return, fair 
commitment, to their ends and needs 
and avoid cutting our own cloth in the 
classroom and laboratories to fit their 
purposes. 

“TI am further bothered, often, by the 
feeling that business and industry don’t 
really want my advice and abilities. 
What they want to buy more than any- 
thing else is the gloss of scholarship. 
They want to feel that they’ve drawn 
from what is academic but are not will- 
ing to take the same sort of responsibil- 
ities that we would demand of our stu- 
dents. We pander to their tastes and 
interests if we are successful, which 
means if we are re-employed at an ever- 
increasing rate.” 

But TKOA’s misgivings are shared by 
only a few department chairmen who 
objected that a professor cannot serve 
two masters effectively. The wisdom of 
the majority indicates that the trend 
in speech departments is toward more 
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extra-curricular professional commit- 
ments, and that these activities are high- 
ly beneficial to the departments and to 
their students. ST will sort out more of 
the specific comments of the respondents 
to communicate to his customers in 
some subsequent issue. 


SHOP TALK SPEECH CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


NATIONAL 

Speech Association of America: The Jefferson, 
St. Louis, December 28-30 (1961, New York; 
1962, Cleveland; 1963 [August], Denver). 

American Educational Theatre Association: 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, August 28-30; 
(1962, University of Minnesota, August 24-26; 
1963, University of Oregon, August 26-28; 1964, 
University of Pittsburgh, August 27-29). 

National Society for the Study of Communi- 
cation: with SAA in St. Louis. 

NUEA Committee on Discussion and Debate 
Materials: with SAA in St. Louis. 


REGIONAL 


Eastern States: Hotel, New 


York, April 13-15. 


Henry Hudson 


Southern Sates: Hotel Everglades, Miami, 
April 6-7 (High School and College Forensic 
Meet and Student Congress, April 3-7). 

Central States: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, April 
14-15. 

FORENSICS. A new chapter of Delta Sigma Rho 
has been installed at the State University of 


New York College of Education, Fredonia. 
Alan McLeod is chapter adviser. 
A new student speech organization, the 


Michigan Forensic Guild, has been formed at 
the University of Michigan. Forensic Guild 
members, in addition to participating in cam- 


pus debate demonstrations and radio discus- 
sions, will cooperate with the department of 
speech in sponsoring special intercollegiate 
events. 

With the new trimester calendar, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is developing a _ year- 


around debate program. The William Pitt De- 
bating Union sponsored its second annual sum- 
mer tournament in July. Seven colleges from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky debated 
the desirability of recognizing the Communist 
government of China. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


The American University has received a 
construction permit for an FM _ broadcasting 
Station to operate with a power of 5000 watts. 
In the planning stage are programs which will 
originate with the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, the National Cathedral, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and various governmental, scientif- 
ic, and cultural institutions. Arrangements for 
programs have already been with the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
avi the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
has added FM 
WMUU-AM 
The FM broadcasting 
broadcasting into the 


made 
Broadcasters, 
Bob Jones University broad- 
casting to its facilities. 
on the air since 1949. 


operations will extend 
evening when the AM broadcasts leave the air. 


has been 


Duane Tucker has organized a radio produc- 
tion workshop at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity this fall. Ninety students are participating. 

Work has started at Illinois State Normal 
University on the construction of transmitters 
for a carrier current dormitory radio facility. 
This student operated service which will add 
closed circuit radio to closed circuit television 
should be in operation by September, 1961. 

The division of radio-TV-film of the depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa in cooperation 
with KCRG-TV, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is pro- 
ducing a series of thirteen public service pro- 
grams entitled “Expedition Iowa.” The first of 
this series featured films of the cinematography 
classes of John Kuiper. 


‘ 


Marquette University, planning “a 
community 


compre 
hensive education 
through radio and television,” has announced 
the appointment of a new committee on radio 
and TV. Raymond T. Bedwell, Jr., head of 


the radio-television department of the school 


program of 


of speech, is staff assistant to the committee 
and will act as program administrator for radio 


and television in the division of continuing 
education. 

Milton Rakeve, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, has been pre- 


senting a weekly program of news commentary 
over WBBM. 


READING Hours 


Adelphi College has scheduled a readers the- 
atre production of Christopher Fry’s The Boy 
With a Cart as part of its 1960-61 season. 

The readers theatre of American University 
nineteenth-century plays: 


will two 


present 


James A. Herne’s Margaret Fleming in January 

and Boker’s Francesca Da Rimini in May. 
Beginning this fall, Hunter College is pre- 

senting a two-year extracurricular program of 


student readings in poetry and drama. The 
focus during the first semester was on the 
Greek period. In succeeding semesters the 


students will concentrate on Roman, Medieval, 
and Renaissance works. 

The Readers Workshop of the University of 
Washington that Shake- 
speare, Christopher Fry, Henry James, Thomas 
Wolfe, Neville Shute 
works will be 


announces Isaiah, 


and are authors whose 


heard in campus programs 


planned for 1960-61. In addition to offering 
two campus readings each quarter, the work- 
shop, under the direction of Wilma Grimes, 
provides readings for community organizations 
and events. In conjunction with KCTS-TV a 
quartet of advanced students plans a series of 


broadcasts of dramatic readings. 


NOTES FROM THE CLINICS 
I'he third annual Summer Speech Clinic held 
was operated this 
of Clyde 
treated in the 


at Humboldt State College 
under Rousey 
and R. E. 


clinic came from the Humboldt County area. 


year the supervision 


Benham. Children 
College students in training received supervi- 
sion in individual and group therapy, parent 
group individual 


to speech 


and staffing of 


therapy 


counselling, 


cases. In addition majors, 


students from psychology and education ob- 
served the operation of the clinic. 

The Speech and Hearing Center at Ohio 
University established a new audiological serv- 
ice facility this fall. The diagnostic, rehabilita- 
tive, and research functions began October 1. 
Two new sound-proofed rooms have been set 


up in Jacobs Hall next door to the Speech 


Building. 

The Speech Science Laboratory at Ohio 
University has recently completed the develop- 
ment of a special kind of speech noise. The 


noise, composed of speech, has a spectrum flat 


across the Research now in 


progress aims to test the masking efficacy of 


speech range. 


this noise in audiological and _ intelligibility 


studies, in comparison to saw-tooth noise, 
white noise, or filtered white noise. Inquiries 


should be addressed to Edward M. Penson. 


During the summer, the department at the 
University of Washington in conjunction with 
the Washington State Department of Health 
and the Child Hearing League continued to 
operate a speech therapy program at Camp 
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Coeur d’Alene. The department in cooperation 
with the College of Education, and the de- 
partment of psychology and the New School for 
the Special Child sponsored the “Northwest 
Summer Child,” 
July 25-29. Special lecturers included Harold 
Michal-Smith, New York Medical College, and 
Shulamith  Kastein, 
Medical Center. 


Conference—The Special 


Columbia Presbyterian 


The speech and hearing clinic at Whittier 
College has moved into new quarters. 


THEATRE SCHEDULES 


Abilene Christian College: Brigadoon, I Re- 


member Mama, Tom Sawyer, Servant in the 
House. 
Adelphi College: Great God Brown, Come 


Back, Little Sheba, Comedy of Errors. 
Beyond the 
The Scarecrow, Once 


American University: Horizon, 
Mister Roberts, Fashion, 


in a Lifetime. 


Bradley University: Of Thee I Sing, Ah, 
Wilderness!, Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Bowling Green State University: You Can’t 
Take It With You, Major Barbara, Antigone, 
Showboat, Julius Caesar, The Male Animal, 
No Exit, The Cenci. 

Cornell University: Private Lives, Thieves’ 
Carnival, The Gamblers, The Marriage Pro- 


posal, Squaring the Circle, Medea, Volpone. 
DePauw University: Separate Tables, Night 


of the Auk, Merchant of Venice, Carousel. 


Furman University: Quality Street, Capon 
sacchi (from Browning’s Ring and the Book), 


Beggar on Horseback, Sweethearts. 

Georgetown University: The Firstborn, Un- 
der Milk Wood, The Cocktail Party, Calliope 
(a new musical), and a program of three new 
one-act plays. 

Humboldt State College: The Male Animal 

Illinois State Normal University: The Skin 
of Our Teeth, The Red Shoes, Antigone. 


Iowa State University: Born Yesterday, First 
Impressions, Mistress of the Inn, Come Back, 
Little Sheba, Streets of New York, Mister 
Roberts. 

Johns Hopkins University: A Touch of the 
Poet, The Servant of Two Masters, The Brass 
Butterfly. 

Kent State University: The Solid Gold Cadil- 
Electra, 
The Tempest, Six Characters in Search of an 
The Iceman Cometh. 
State College: 


lac, Cyrano de Bergerac, Pygmalion, 


Author, 


Lock Haven Arms and the 


Man. 


Long Island University: Up From Everest (a 
new play), All the King’s Men, Mister Roberts. 

Memphis State University: The Matchmaker, 
The Diary of Anne Frank, Madame Butterfly, 
Julius Caesar, and a program of one-acts. 

Minot State Teachers College, South Dakota: 
Teach Me How to Cry (a new play), The Mad- 
of Chaillot, Oklahoma, The Torch- 
bearers, U.S.A., Antigone, and a program of 


woman 


one-acts. 

North Central College: Everyman Today. 

Northwestern University: One Foot in Amer- 
ica (a new musical), Antigone, The Bridge at 
Rio Campana, The Girl from Maxim’s, King 
Lear, An Enemy of the People, The Quare Fel- 
low. 

Ohio University: Ladies in Retirement, Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Lute Song, Guys and Dolls, 
The Scarecrow 

Purdue University: Life With Father, Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, The Crucible, The Boy 
Friend, Hansel 
Gretel. 

San Diego State College: Medea, 
The Beaver Coat, Touched Me, 
Night. 

San Fernando Valley State College: 
the Gates, The Emperor’s New Clothes. 


Volpone, 


and a children’s play, and 


The Visit, 


You Twelfth 


Tiger at 


Southwest Missouri State College: The 
Matchmaker. 

Stanford University: Much Ado About 
Nothing, A Touch of the Poet, Waltz of the 
Toreadors, Peer Gynt 

Stetson University: The Skin of Our Teeth, 


Family Portrait, The Tempest, Stalag 17, and 
a children’s play, Alice in Wonderland. 

Susquehana University: The 
Chaillot, and The Corn Is Green. 

Texas Christian University: The Dark at the 
Top of the The Three Sisters, Jezebel’s 
Husband, The Mistress of the Inn. 

Texas College of Arts 
Twelfih Night. 


Technological 


Madwoman of 


Stairs, 


and __— Industries: 

Texas College: Ondine, Tea 
and Sympathy, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. 
of Colorado: Of Thee I Sing, 


University 


Little Foxes, Billy Budd, Ah, Wilderness!, 
You Can’t Take It With You. 

University of Connecticut: Clerambard, 
Romeo and Juliet, Harvey, Rashomon, The 


Crucible, and Guys and Dolls. 


University of Delaware: The Cradle Song, 


Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, The 
Boy Friend. 
University of Georgia: John Brown (a new 


play). 
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University of Hartford: The Good Nalured 
Man, U.S.A., A Connecticut Yankee. 

University of Houston: Very 
play). 

University of Illinois: The Servant of Two 
Masters, The Visit, Twelfth Night, Uncle 
Vanya, The Teahouse of the August Moon. 


Love (a new 


University of Illinois, Chicago Undergrad 
uate Division: Good-by, My Fancy. 

University of Iowa: Separate Tables, A 
Dream Play, Love for Love, The Boy Friend, 
Mother Courage, Troilus and Cressida. 

University of Kansas: The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, The Most Happy Fella, Look Home- 
Chalk Circle, My 

and a_ children’s 


ward, Angel, Caucasian 
Heart’s in the Highlands, 
play, Greensleeves Magic. 

University of Maryland: South Pacific, I Am 
a Camera, Julius Caesar, Streetcar Named De- 
sire. 

University of Miami: The Mischief Maker, 
The Great God Brown, The Visit, The Oresteia, 
The Merchant of Venice. 

University of Minnesota: Look Homeward, 
Angel, Heartbreak House, Desire Under the 
Elms, The Merchant of Venice, The Visit. 

University of Nevada: Ah, Wilderness!, The 
Rivalry, Our Town, The Male Animal, and a 
program of one-acts. 

University of Oregon: Auntie The 
Cherry Orchard, Annie Get Your Gun, Sunrise 
at Campobello, The Enchanted, Hamlet. 

University of Pittsburgh: The Time of Your 
Life, The Telephone, Trouble in Tahiti, 
Bloomer Girl. 

University of Southern California: The King 
and I, The Bald Soprano and The Redemptor, 
Shadow of a Gunman, The Play’s the Thing. 

University of Southwestern Louisiana: Twelve 
Angry Women, Tiger at the Gates, Macbeth, 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


Mame, 


Tulane University: Waiting for Godot, Rich- 
ard II, Death of a Salesman, The Possessed. 

University of Wisconsin: Our Town, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Kiss Me Kate, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Major Barbara. 

Washington State University: The Rivals, 
Major Barbara, The Cave Dwellers, Seven Keys 
to Baldpate, Carmen. 

Wayne State University: All the King’s Men, 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, The Madwoman 
of Chaillot, Rashomon, An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, Much Ado About Nothing. 

Wellesley College: Arms and the Man, Hedda 
Gabler, The Women of Trachis. 

Western Illinois University: Charley’s Aunt, 


Medea, Guys and Dolls, A Doctor in Spite of 
Himself, The Crucible. 

Whittier College: The Cradle Song, Witness 
for the Prosecution, Leave Only Pride. 

Wisconsin State College and Institute of 
Technology: Bell, Book Candle, She 
Stoops to Conquer, All My Sons, A Doctor in 
Spite of Himself. 

Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina: South Pacific, The Alcestis, and a 
children’s play, Cinderella. 


and 


THEATRE NOTES 


Bowling Green University will take two bills 
of one-act plays, including one bill written by 
students, and a children’s play on tour in 
northwestern Ohio during 1960-61. 

Bradley 
dent Robert Jones in a touring one-man show, 
“Their Finest Hour,” this season. 

Adolphe Appia’s “The Work of Living Art” 
and “Man is the of all Things,” 
translated by H. Darkes Albright and Barnard 
Hewitt, is available for the first time in Eng- 
lish. The volume is a joint undertaking spon- 
sored by the American Educational Theatre 
Association’s committee on and 
publication of rare books and the University 
of Miami Press. It is the second of the Rare 
Books of the Theatre Series, edited by Bar- 
nard Hewitt. 

The Playshop of Johns Hopkins University 
is sponsoring a series of “Drama Evenings” 


University will present senior stu- 


Measure 


translation 


this year. Three lectures—Alan_ Schneider, 
“The Theatre in Transition’; Charles SS. 
Singleton, “The Italian Theatre”; and N. 


Bryllion Fagin, “The New Drama in_ the 
United States and Europe’”—will be 


panied by scenes from plays presented by the 


accom- 


playshoppers. 

The Mustard and Cheese Dramatics Club of 
Lehigh University is celebrating its Diamond 
Jubilee this year. The club was founded by 
Richard Harding Davis. As part of the jubilee 


celebration the club will present a series of 
European and American films. 
Ohio University operates its summer the- 


atre program in conjunction with community 
groups. The Ohio Valley Summer Theatre was 
established in 1950; in 1958, the University 
took over the management of the Monomoy 
Theatre at Chatham, on Cape Cod. During 
the past summer the Ohio Valley Theatre pro- 
duced six plays; the Monomoy Theatre, eight. 


All members of both companies were registered 
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at the university and earned credit either at 
the undergraduate or graduate level. 

The Southwest Missouri State College pro- 
duction of Finian’s Rainbow has been chosen 
by AETA and the USO to tour Europe for 
seven weeks in the spring. The SWS Children’s 
Theatre will tour schools throughout Missouri 
with The Clown That Ran Away. 


Stanford University will be host to the 
Northwestern Drama Conference in February. 
Norman Philbrick, department head, is chair- 
man of the conference. Plans include produc- 
tions by Stanford, San Jose State College, Palo 
Alto Community Theatre, and Palo Alto Chil- 
dren's Theatre. 

The State University of New York College 
of Education, Albany, has assumed sponsor- 
ship of the New York State Community The- 
atre Association. Paul Bruce Pettit, director of 
the University Theatre, is advisor to the associ- 
ation, and Edward J. Mendu, admini: rative 
secretary. 

Texas Technological College will offer a 
European theatre tour next summer. Students 
will travel to theatrical centers and festivals 
in England, France, Germany, Austria, and 
possibly Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Six 
semester-hours credit may be earned. 

The E 52 University Theatre, University of 
Delaware, has been selected to tour The Boy 
Friend for the Defense Department in Europe 
in the summer of 1961. 

The University of Miami’s drama depart- 
ment has been selected by the AETO and the 
USO for a tour to include Greenland, New- 
foundland, Baffin Island, and Iceland in Feb- 
ruary. The company will play Moliere’s The 
Mischief Maker. 

The University of California at Los Angeles 
announces the John van Druten Award in 
Playwriting. Original scripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Theater Arts Department by 
January 6, 1961. The award will be $1,000 and 
production. 


SUNDRY CONFERENCES AND LECTURES 


The annual Abilene Christian College Lec- 
tures on Preaching were held October 3-6. The 
seven lectures were given by E. W. McMillan, 
President Emeritus, Ibarski Christian College 
(Japan). 

The Ohio Conference for Speech Education 
was held October 8 at the Neil House, Colum- 
bus. Three groups cooperated in the confer- 
ence: the Ohio Association of Secondary 
Teachers of Speech, the Ohio Association of 


College Teachers of Speech, and the Ohio 
High School Speech League. Twelve sectional 
meetings stressing both speech activities and 
classroom problems were held. 

Thirty-six representatives of three major 
faiths participated in a refresher course in 
preaching, October 10, at Ohio University. 
Joseph F. King, minister of the First Church 
in Oberlin, Lawrence J. Flynn, Senior Jesuit at 
the Milford Novitiate in Milford, Ohio, and 
Eugene Mihaly, the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, led discussions on sermon composi- 
tion, style, and delivery. Sermon criticisms 
were given by Paul Boase, Oberlin College; 
Thomas Ludlum, Capital University; and 
Lowell McCoy, Hebrew Union College. The 
workshop was organized and administered? by 
Paul D. Brandes, Ohio University. 

The thirtieth annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference will be held on three weekends in 
February, 1961; the college division, February 
2-4; the adult division, February 9-11; and the 
high school division, February 17-18. The gen- 
eral conference theme will be developmental 
listening and behavior. The principal speaker 
for the adult division and general session will 
be Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota, 
president-elect of SAA. John T. Austen, Uni- 
versity of Denver, is general chairman for the 
conference. 

At a joint convention of the Texas Speech 
Association and Texas Speech and Hearing 
Association in October, these officers were 
elected: Texas Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion—Tina E. Bangs, Houston Speech and 
Hearing Center, president; Sister Mary Arthur, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
president-elect; Margaret Crabtree, Houston 
Independent School District, vice-president; 
Tom Abbott, Baylor University, secretary; and 
Lear Ashmore, University of Texas, treasurer. 
Texas Speech Association—P. Merville Larson, 
Texas Technological College, president; Betty 
V. Hughes, Wynn Seale Junior High School, 
Corpus Christi, vice-president; Angus Springer, 
Southwestern University, vice-president-elect; 
Reginald Holland, North Texas State College, 
executive secretary; Donald Streeter, University 
of Houston, executive secretary-elect; and Sara 
Bess McDougald, Nacogdoches High School, 
editor-historian. 

A “Conference on Teaching Speaking and 
Listening in Secondary Schools” for teachers 
and principals of English and the language 
arts was held at the University of Washington 
on September 16 and 17. It was sponsored by 
the department of speech, the college of 





education, and the Washington State Speech 
Association. The program was organized and 
directed by Oliver W. Nelson. 


CURRICULA 
Hunter College introduced this fall a pro- 


gram leading to the of arts degree 
with a concentration in speech pathology and 


master 


audiology. 

The required speech course at 
College has been reorganized so that staff lec- 
Mondays before the 


Occidental 


tures are presented on 


entire freshman class. Norman _ Freestone, 
department chairman, is in charge of the 
course. 


Two courses were offered for the first time 
this fall at Ohio University: renaissance the- 
atre, taught by Cosmo Catalane, and renaissance 
rhetoric, taught by Lloyd Watkins. 

The department at the State University of 
New York College of Education, Fredonia, 
began a curriculum in speech correction this 
fall. The program is under the direction of 
Henry Youngerman. 


Three new seminars were offered in the fall 
trimester of the University of Pittsburgh: 
electronic acoustics, under Robert Bilger; 


seventeenth-century British music, poetry, and 
theatre, taught by Wilfred Mellers; and speech 
education, by William S. Tacey. 


Three new courses have been added at 
Wellesley College: history of the theatre, oral 
interpretation, and phonetics. 

BUILDINGS 


The department at Morehead State College, 
Kentucky, is looking ahead to the fall of 1961 


when a new classroom building containing 
specially designed facilities for speech and 
theatre will be available. An experimental 


theatre and workshop will be included. 

Occidental College dedicated its new Speech 
Building November :9. John W. Gassner, Yale, 
was the dedicatory speaker. The $650,000 
building contains a stage, lobby, listening 
rooms, seminar rooms, and offices. 

A two and a half million dollar Speech- 
Drama Building was occupied at San Fernando 
Valley State College this fall. Facilities include 
a four-hundred seat theatre, a studio theatre, 
concert hall, television and radio studio, crea- 
tive drama studios, and scene shops. 

The department at Tulane is now in its 
own building which includes classrooms, offices, 
and a new arena theatre. 
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ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZ‘TION. At Morehead 
State College, Kentucky, the department was 


recently reorganized under the Division of 
Fine Arts. J. E. Duncan (music) chairs the 
division. Donald Loughrie heads the theatre, 


and Z. Brent Fry is in charge of the speech 
program. 

This fall marked the 
work in the newly organized department at 
Western Illinois Ronald C. Gee 
heads the department which offers work in 
general speech, dramatic art, public address, 
speech education, and speech correction. Stu- 
dents may obtain either a bachelor of educa- 


beginning of course 


University. 


tion or bachelor of arts degree. 

A new College of Fine Arts was organized 
at U.C.L.A. fall. The department of 
theatre arts joins the departments of art and 
music “to form the nucleus” of the new college. 


this 


GRANTS 

Dale E. Welgamuth, principal investigator, 
and Roger Penn, yesearch associate, of Amer- 
ican University are working under a Title VII 
grant to compare several types of student-to- 
teacher communication; their study is titled, 
“A Comparative Study of Three Techniques 
of Student Feed-back in Television Teacl.ing; 
The Effectiveness of an Electrical Student Feed- 
back System.” 

A grant from 
Research Council has enabled the speech and 
hearing clinic to purchase a sound spectrograph 
to aid in research on voice. 

The Montana Educational 
mittee has received a grant of $21,450 from 
the Ford Foundation to carry out a study of 
the potential of meeting the 
state’s educational needs. Erling S. Jorgensen 
Montana State University 


the University of Missouri 


Television Com- 


television in 


is on leave from 
to head the planning project. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
has granted the University of Pittsburgh $62,000 
to strengthen the graduate program in speech 
pathology and audiology. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Adelphi College: Donald Canty, Emil Hana, 
Hal Winter, instructors. 
Boston University: Ernest C. Thompson, Jr., 
assistant professor. 
Emerson College: Florence Hales, Bernadette 


MacPherson, Edna Ward, instructors. 


Heidelberg College: John Ahart. 
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Humboldt State College: John McElhaney, 
assistant professor. 

Hunter College: Marvin L. Seiger, Joseph W. 
Wenzel. 

Illinois State Normal University: Ted Jack- 
son, Alan Stambusky. 

Lehigh University: Jane Hook. 

Morehead State College, Kentucky: Donald 
Loughrie, Orley Holtan. 

Nebraska State College, Kearney: Philip Jack- 
son, Wesley fensby. 

Occidental College: John Leuken. 

San Fernando Valley State College: Glenn 
Pierce, assistant professor. 

Southwest Missouri State College: William 
Maynard. 

Stanford University: Paul Landry, Hall Mai 
tin, assistant professors; Griffith Richards, 
instructor. 

Susquehanna University: Bruce L. Nary, 
assistant professor. 

Texas Christian University: William Hawes. 

Texas Technological College: S. Walker 
James. 

Tulane University: James C. Ching, Roy H. 
Longmire, assistant professors. 

University of Alabama: Elizabeth Webster, 
acting director of the speech and hearing clinic; 
Kevin E. Kearney, Edwin W. Martin, assistant 
professors. 

University of Dubuque: Frederick J. Spec- 
keen, head of the department. 

University of Houston: Carolyn Yarbrough, 
instructor. 

University of Iowa: Howard Stein, visiting 
professor. 

University of Kansas: Jed Davis, assistant 
professor; Cecil Coleman, Dan Costley, Caroline 
Kriesel, William Kuhlke, instructors. 


University of Maryland: Rundell Buchanan, 
Lauren Ekroth, James Winter, to the overseas 
division. 

University of Missouri: Howard Hill, profes- 
sor; Jay Adams, Milton Bierbaum, Robert Dil- 
lard, Clyde Faries, Randall Fisher, William 
Mackie, Philip Watson, instructors. 

University of Pittsburgh: Ralph Allen, Ned 
Bowman, assistant professors; Arthur Blum, 
Jay Lerman, instructors. 

University of Southern California: Don C 
Smith, associate professor. 

University of Washington: Karl W. Cava 
naugh, Robert M. Post, instructors. 

Western Michigan University: Ronald Den- 
ison, Vlada M. Dimac, Casimir F. Schesky, ]r., 
instructors 


Western Illinois University: Robert L. Gregg, 
associate professor; Raymond Tucker, assistant 
professor; Winifred Golden, instructor. 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh: Robert 


Carr, director of forensics. 


PROMOTIONS 

Air University: Francis A. Cartier, professor. 

Emerson College: Kenneth Crannell and Haig 
der Marderosian, assistant professors. 

Hillyer College: Edgar L. Klotenx, professor. 

Humboldt State College: Milton Dobkin, 
chairman of the Language Arts Division. 

Los Angeles State College: Louise Binder 
Scott, associate professor. 

Luther College: Leslie G. Rude, chairman of 
the department. 

San Fernando Valley State College: Fred Me 
Mahon, associate professor. 

Southwest Missouri State College: Robert K. 
Gilmore, associate professor. 

Tulane University: Robert C. Corrigan, asso- 
ciate professor; Paul Hostetler, executive direc- 
tor of the theatre. 

University of Alabama: Marian Gallaway, 
professor. 

University of Kansas: Kim Giffin, Bruce 
Linton, professors; Margaret Byrne, associate 
professor. 

University of Maryland: Grover C. Niemeyer, 
associate professor; E. Thomas Starcher, assist- 
ant professor. 

University of Southern California: John M. 
Kittross, assistant professor. 

RETIREMENT. Helen G. Hicks retired from the 
faculty of Hunter College October 1, 1960. 


On LEAVE 


Brooklyn College: Helen Roach is on sabbat- 
ical serving as a visiting research fellow at 
Radcliffe College -this year. 

Fisk University: Gladys I. Forde is on leave 
serving as a visiting professor at Colby College. 
Filling her duties as technical director of the 
theatre this year will be Roger L. Askew. 

Illinois State Normal University: Mable Clare 
Allen will be on leave during the second 
semester. 

Montana State University: Erling S. Jorgensen 
is on leave this year making a study of educa 
tional television potentialities in Montana 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation 
Herbert D. Seiter, producer-director of KQED 
(V, San Francisco, will direct the radio 
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television activities during Mr. Jorgensen’s 
absence. 
Stanford University: Leland Chapin is on 


leave during the fall quarter. He is traveling 
in Britain and studying Scottish rhetoricians 
at the University of Edinburgh. George Willey 
is on sabbatical leave this year. 


University of Kansas: E. C. Buehler is on 
a year’s sabbatical leave traveling in Europe. 
He expects to complete work on a textbook. 

Whittier College: Frank Bock is on a year’s 
leave to do graduate work at the University 
of Southern California. George Stroughton, 
University of New Mexico, will serve as tech- 
nical director of the theatre in Mr. Bock’s 
absence. 


Henry LEE EwBANK, 1893-1960 


Henry Lee Ewbank was born May 30, 1893 
on a farm near Guilford, Indiana, and died 
in a Madison hospital, August 13, 1960. He 
had been a member of The University of 
Wisconsin faculty since 1927. 


Professor Ewbank was graduated, 
cum laude, and Phi Beta Kappa, from Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1917. He earned a 
master’s degree at the University of Michigan 
in 1924 and a doctorate at Wisconsin in 1931. 
As an undergraduate he studied with Robert 
I. Fulton and, as a candidate for his second 
degree, with Thomas C. Trueblood. 


magna 


Professor Ewbank began his college teaching 
at Albion in 1917. During World War I, he 
interrupted his professional career by enlisting 
in the United States Navy as a seaman. Later 
he received an ensign’s commission. 


In 1928, a year after coming to Wisconsin, 
he was appointed chairman of the University 
Radio Committee. In this capacity he played 
a major role in developing the policies and 
the program of WHA, “the oldest station in 
the nation.” In 1945, he became the first 
chairman of the Wisconsin State Radio Council. 
For thirteen years he served in that important 
post with dedicated and wise leadership, until 
failing health compelled him to relinquish it 
to other hands. He taught in two summer 
sessions at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia (1933 and 1936) and for a semester at the 
University of Hawaii (1948). 

Throughout his busy academic life, he was 
most generous in devoting time and energy 


to professional organizations. From 1924-1930, 
he served as executive secretary and business 


manager of the Speech Association of America. 
In 1934-1935 
Association. For two 
first vice-president of the American Association 
Professors 
In the latter capacity he dealt 


he served as president of the 


years, 1946-48, he was 


of University and a member of 
Committee A. 
tactfully and 
sensitive problems of academic tenure. From 
1931 to 1939 he was president of the national 


forensic honor society, Delta Sigma Rho. During 


effectively with a number of 


his presidency a bitter controversy broke out 
over a constitutional restriction of membership 
to individuals of the white race. By patient 
and skillful use of the persuasive techniques 
had 
had 


getting the 
a four-fifths vote of 


about which he written in his textbooks 


and which he taught in his classrooms, 


he succeeded in repeal of the 
discriminatory clause by 
the chapters. In 1956, at the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the society, seventeen men, 


chosen from the four thousand alumni mem- 


bers, were given special recognition for “‘illus- 
trious achievement in public address and public 
Ewbank 


which 


affairs.” Henry Lee was named in 


this 
Justice of the 


distinguished group, included a 
United States Supreme Court, 
two United States senators, and four university 
presidents. 


Ewbank 
the chairmanship of the State Radio Council, 


In 1958, when Professor resigned 


he was presented with a citation crediting 


him with having directed more graduate 


research in radio and television than anyone 


else in the nation. During his thirty-three 


years at Wisconsin, he probably supervised 


more doctoral dissertations than anyone else 


in the fields of radio and television and public 
address. 


Professor Ewbank was the author of several 


popular textbooks on speech fundamentals, 


radio and television, and discussion and debate. 
He was a frequent contributor to professional 
member of the editorial 


journals. He was a 


board which prepared and _ published the 
monumental History and Criticism of Amer- 
ican Public Address in 1943. 


Professor Ewbank is survived by his widow, 
Rachel Angelique Belt Ewbank, by a daughter, 
Mrs. William Malisch, Henry 


Lee Ewbank, Jr., Associate Professor of Speech, 


and by a son, 


Purdue University. 


“Heine” Ewbank possessed a_ remarkable 
capacity for attracting and holding the respect 
and loyalty of his students. Without seeming 
to put any them he evoked the 
best they had to 


always open wide and he was ready, at all 


pressure on 


give. His office door was 
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hours of his long working days, to give himself 
freely and tirelessly to students who came to 
him for counsel and encouragement. He made 
them feel that their problems were his own. 
His sympathetic understanding and his kindly 
humor smoothed many a rough trail for those 
on their way to high acadeinic goals. 

To the last, throughout the tragically dif- 
ficult years of his illness, he continued to 
work courageously on a projected history of 
the Wisconsin State Broadcasting System. Face 
to face with a cruelly progressive physical 
disability he did not quail. His gallant courage 
was an inspiration to all who knew him. 

Conrad A. Elvehjem, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, said this of his colleague: 

Among the little group of far-sighted men 
gathered around primitive radio equipment 
in a painting on the wall of Radio Hall... 
is Henry Lee Ewbank, pioneer in educational 
radio. A kindly man with sly wit, an ability 
to make friends easily, and a rare knowledge 
of his subject, he was a national leader in 
the work to make the electronic communica- 
tion media a force for social and cultural 
betterment, an idealist who lived to see 
many of his goals achieved not only in this 
state but, to some degree, throughout the 
nation, 

A. T. WEAVER 
The University of Wisconsin 


MARGARET CAVE MCCLELLAN, 1911-1960 


Margaret Cave McClellan, Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Florida for 
thirteen years, died on August third after an 
extended illness. 

Miss McClellan was born June 17, 1911, in 
Jacksonville, Florida. She received her bach- 
elor’s degree, with honors, from the University 
of Florida in 1943, and her master’s degree 
in 1948. Before going to the University of 
Florida, where she regularly offered courses 
in speech correction, speech in the elementary 
school, and speech fundamentals, Miss Mc- 
Clellan taught in the public schools of Jackson- 
ville and served as a speech correctionist in 
Duval County, Florida. From 1956 to 1958 she 
was assistant professor of speech at Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Miss Mc- 
Clellan was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Zeta 
Phi Eta, Delta Kappa. Gamma, the Florida 
Education Association, and the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 

Miss McClellan will be affectionately remem- 
bered by all of her students, and especially 


by those who did their practice teaching under 
her supervision. Her death leaves an irreparable 
gap in the department in which she served and 
the community in which she lived. 
D. W. EHNINGER 
University of Florida 


PERSONALS 


Donald C. Bryant, University of Iowa, and 
Karl R. Wallace, University of Illinois, ap- 
peared on a program entitled “Speech for the 
Future” sponsored by SAA and the National 
Council of Teachers of English on November 
25, in Chicago. 

A grant from the Southern Universities Fund 
permitted Richard P. Douthit, Texas Chris- 
tian University, to spend the summer doing 
research. Mr. Douthit was the only person in 
speech to receive a grant from the fund. 


A Fulbright grant enabled Charles Elston, 
Hunter College, to study professional and 
educational theatres in India last term. 

Wallace A. Gray, Hunter College, directed 
summer stock at Newport Playhouse, Newport, 
RI. 

Richard Hay, Stanford University, was direc- 
tor of design for the Ashland (Oregon) 
Shakespearean Festival during the summer. 

During the past summer, Robert Henderson, 
American University, wrote and directed a 
short film about the New York Shakespeare 
Festival. The film, entitled New York Madrigal, 
was produced for the New York University 
Film Workshop. 

Boyer Jarvis, University of Utah, has can- 
celled a year’s leave of absence to work at 
Washington University on a Fund for Adult 
Education fellowship in order to accept a 
position as Acting Dean of the College of 
Letters and Sciences. Mr. Jarvis had been 
assistant dean. 

robert Loper has returned to Stanford Uni- 
versity following a sabbatical year’s leave in 
which he did research on Shakespearean pro- 
duction in London. He spent some time on 
the Continent, and returned to the United 
States to serve as director for the Ashland 
(Oregon) Shakespearean Festival in the summer. 

At Columbia College in Chicago, Theodore 
V. Kundrat, chairman of the department of 
speech, has been appointed supervisor of 
practice teaching. 

Jack Matthews, chairman of the department 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed a member of the Advisory Panel 
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of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Horace C. Rahskopf and Thomas R. Nilsen 
taught courses in speech at the second annual 
session of the Pacific Coast Savings and Loan 
School held on the campus of the University 
of Washington in September. 

Glenn Reddick, head of the department of 
North 
refresher course in speech for ministers of the 
Minnesota Conference of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. The given at 
the Summer Assembly of the Conference held 


Central College, taught a summer 


course was 


at Lake Kornois, Minnesota. 
Vera Roberts, 
Tufts Arena Theatre and did 
history of the theatre at the 
Library during the summer. 
Horace Robinson, University of Oregon, has 


Hunter College, directed the 
research in the 
Huntington 


theatre consultant in the construc- 


theatre buildings recently com- 


served as 
tion of 
pleted at Stockton 
University of New 
advising during the planning stages of theatres 
for Harbor College, Pierce College, Los Angeles 
City College, and the College of the Desert. 


new 
Junior 
Hampshire. He is 


College and the 


now 


During October, he delivered addresses on 
theatre architecture at the University of Mon- 
tana and Cornell University. 

Zeta Phi Eta selected Alma Johnson Sarett, 
University of South Florida, to receive its first 
Zeta of the Year Award. A plaque 
was presented to Mrs. Sarett at a luncheon in 


October 8, at the University of 


special 


her honor, 
Florida. 

George 
has been granted a one year traineeship by 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. His principal interest will be 
begin his 


Shames, University of Pittsburgh, 


study of aphasia. He will study 
at the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
and continue at 

Wayne N. Thompson has returned to the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of 
Illinois, after a semester on of absence. 
Mr. Thompson studied “Aristotle’s System of 
Communication.” 

Jerry Turner, Humboldt 


directed Julius Caesar at the Ashland 


other clinics. 


leave 


State College, 
(Oregon) 
Shakespearean Festival. 

REMINDER. 


Mimeographed copies of the SAA 


Subcommittee on Contemporary Public Address 


study of campaign speaking in 1960 can be 


had without charge by writing to Paul H. 
Boase, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
study is an expansion of the two symposia 


published in Q/JS. 


Next they have 


done for the past five years, the Comparative 


STUDY CVERSEAS. summer, as 
Education Society and Phi Delta Kappa’s Com- 


mission on International Education will spon- 


sor a seminar and field study abroad. The 
countries to be visited in 1961 are Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. The basic 


cost for the tour of study from August 13 to 


will be about $900. Anyone 


September 16 
interested should address inquiries to Gerald 
H. Read, Secretary-Treasurer, Comparative Ed 
Kent State University, Kent, 


ucation Society, 


Ohio. 


of the Seven 
The 


profit corporation is now regotiating for char- 


A NEW UNIVERSITY. The University 


Seas is not only new but different. non- 


ter of a steamship in order to put the Univer- 
sity in operation at sea by September, 1962. 


The purpose of the University is to bring 


students and staff into contact with people 
and places around the world. The prospectus 
states, “The University of the Seven Seas 


contemplates district organization around the 


world with a minister and cabinet for inter- 


national education. It is ex- 


pected that within each district as organized, 


cooperation in 


the committee will determine major educational 


problems for the district, screen and _ select 


students assigned to the problem and enroll 


them for 2 semester aboard ship. . .” 

E. Ray Nichols, Jr., chairman of the depart- 
ment of speech and drama, Whittier College, 
Whittier, 
Board of 


California, is vice-president of the 


Trustees of the University of the 


Seven Seas. 


“semi-official,” 
that 


only 


Well, it’s 


savs, but 


NAME CHANGE. 


informant you will notice 


ST is now referring to the University of Iowa 


our 


(Iowa City) rather than to the State University 


of Iowa. This may keep some of us from 
confusing correspondence with Iowa _ State 
University (Ames). 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION HANDBOOK 
Anne Simley ‘ 2 


Specific information on oral interpretation is presented in down-to- 
earth fashion—a valuable aid for speech contest work. 1960. $2.00 


SELF-INVENTORY: Group Therapy for Those Who Stutter 
Myfanwy Evans Chapman 


Students and teachers are directed toward understanding, analyzing and help- 
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Bryng Bryngelson, Myfanwy Chapman and Orvetta K. Hansen 
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1958. $2.50 


order from 
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The Complete Monroe Program 
For Speech Courses: 


e Texts 
PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH 


Fourth Edition 

by Alan H. Monroe 

704 pages $5.50 
The fundamentals of good speech preparation 
and delivery in a readable, concise presenta- 
tion which includes a variety of sample 
speeches which apply the principles discussed. 


the new brief 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


Fourth Edition 

By Alan H. Monroe 

325 pages Hardbound $3.50 
Softbound $2.75 


For shorter courses, the essentials of effective 
speech, with a supplement containing up-to- 
date sample speeches. 


Workbook 
WORKING FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SPEECH 


by Harvey Cromwell 112 pages 
Alan H. Monroe $1.95 list 


Practical, comprehensive speech projects and 
assignments designed for use with either of the 
Monroe texts. 
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Engineered Lighting and Control 
Equipment . . . finest quality for 
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Hub is a major producer of stage lighting and control equipment 
for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. Detailed in- 
formation, layouts and engineering recommendations for the 
best in stage lighting is yours for the asking. Write for HUB 
Bulletin ES-54 (Elementary School Stages), Bulletin SL-56 (Me- 
dium and Large High School and College Stages), Bulletin 102 
(Open Stage Theatres), or Bulletin 104 (Children’s Theatres). 


HUB ELECTRIC CO.. INC. 
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Dr. RALPH A. MICKEN 


Chairman of the Speech Department, 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


takes pleasure in announcing 


The 1960 National Inter-Collegiate 
Competition in the Oral Interpretation 
of Literature 


by taped recording 


$500 FIRST PLACE CASH AWARD 


A speech contest made possible by a sponsoring grant by 
WEBCOR, INC., manufacturers of recording equipment 


If Speech Department Chairman has not received 
details of the Competition, please write to: 


Lou Srrois, Contest Director 
Speech Department 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 














SPEECH 


rhetoric and 
public address 


theatre and 
interpretation 


speech pathology 
and audiology 


speech education 
radio-tv 


CALENDAR 1961 


winter term— 
Jan. 3 


spring term— 
Mar. 29 


summer term— 
June 20 


fall term— 
Sept. 18 


GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


1961-62 applications 
should be submitted 
by Feb. 15 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


RRR ERE cme Ace cemmRORES 
FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich, 
Head 

Dept of Speech 

Michigan State 
University 

East Lansing, 
Michigan 

DEGREES OFFERED 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


10 
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Giraudoux’s “Electra” in the Stanford Little Theatre—August 1960 


STANFORD PLAYERS (1960-61 Season) 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING ...... . Memorial Theatre 
October 28, 29 November 3, 4, 5 
A TOUCH OF THE POET .......... . kitttle Theat 
November 25, 26; 30 December 1, 2, 3 
WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS ..... . . Memorial Theatre 


February 3, 4; 9, 10, 11 
ART INTO THEATRE 
March 28 to April 3 
io 46 . 4 » fia > a at Se Se 


May 25, 26, 27 


Stanford Art Gallery 


lmphitheatr: 





NORTHWEST DRAMA CONFERENCE 
Sponsored by Stanford Department of Speech and Drama 
STANFORD MEMORIAL THEATRE 
February 9, 10, 11, 1961 
Three major productions Children’s theatre plays 





Nationally known theatre speakers 








For information write: Dr. Norman Philbrick, Head of Dept. of Speech & Drama, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 
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THE DYNAMICS OF DISCUSSION 


Dean C. Barnlund and Franklyn S. Haiman 


A basic text which analyzes the processes of group discussion and relates 
technical problems in discussion to the larger social and philosophical is- 


sues they raise. 
461 pages 1960 $4.50 


THE ART OF PERSUASION 


Wayne C. Minnick 


This text takes into account various factors that determine human be- 
havior and shows how these factors are employed in persuasive discourse. 
295 pages 1957 $4.25 


GROUP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 


Thomas Gordon 

A theory of leadership is presented in which the leader’s traditional 
functions become the joint responsibility of the group members, helping 
the members to develop their creative potentialities. 

366 pages 1955 $6.00 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Franklyn S. Haiman 

This text combines a study of the general background and the practical 
techniques of democratic group leadership. Discussion leadership is dealt 
with as a part of the larger social scene and in relation to other types of 


leadership. 
309 pages 1951 $3.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. ¢ Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 











TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 


degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 


Directing and Production 


Design and Technical Productisz 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


For information write Monroe Lippman, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 











Department of 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Graduate Programs in: 
e DRAMA AND THEATRE 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 


e SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
PHONETICS 


Spring Term: Feb. 6-June 12 
Summer Session: June 28-Aug. 11 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 








Department of Speech 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ARIZONA 


Tucson, Arizona 


Degrees Offered 
B.A., M.A. 


Graduate Assistantships in Speech 
Correction and in General Speech 
available for academic year plus 
waiver of non-resident Tuition 
Fees. 


Address inquiries to: 
Dr. Kionpa Lynn 
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of the 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


offers . 
teaching assista ntships 
clinical assistantships 
research assistantships 
OVR traineeships 
OVR research fellowships 


audiology fellowships 


Mellon fellowsh; 
7 Sh 
field work wn 


for further information 
write: 


Jack Matthews, Chairman 
Speech Department 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 














Important Speech Texts 


THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By ARTHUR J. BRONSTEIN, Queens College 


This recently published text surveys the pronunciation of con- 
temporary American English: the influences upon it, its regional 
and dialect forms, its functional varieties and styles. An intro- 
ductory chapter surveys the history of English pronunciation, 
while Part I discusses general concepts that are basic to under- 
standing the pronunciation of American English. Part II de- 
scribes the sounds and sound structure of American English, and 
Part III deals with words-in-context. Illustrations, study ques- 
tions, practice materials, and bibliographies are included in each 
chapter. The appendix contains regional pronunciation maps, 
sample phonetic transcriptions, and the different systems of 
phonetic and phonemic symbolization. 


320 pages illustrated $5.00 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Third Editien 


By DONALD C. BRYANT, State University of Jowa; and 
KARL R. WALLACE, University of Illinois 


The Third Edition of this standard text provides practical in- 
struction in discovering, selecting, and organizing materials for 
speeches. Extensive material is also included on assessing, analy- 
zing, and anticipating the behavior of audiences; adapting to the 
currents of response from the audience or the discussion group; 
and learning and following the ethics of public address. A new 
feature of the Third Edition is the chapter on Method of Study, 
which explains how to study a speech and offers a systematic ap- 
proach to rhetorical criticism and analysis. Included in the book 
are sixteen speeches for critical study. 

528 pages illustrated $5.50 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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Contemporary films 


presents 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
in their first film f @, 
MOLIERE'S e-/ 










GENTLEMAN” 


LE BOURGEOIS 
GENTILHOMME 


(with English Titles) 


AND 
GEORGE K. ARTHUR'S 


PRIZE PACKAGE 








MARCEL 
MARCEAU 


(French with 
English Titles) 


sERNARD 
SHAW 


plus other outstanding films 





Send for Our Latest Catalog 


| Contemporary films inc 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. Q, New York 1 
ORegon 5-7220 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 

614 Davis St., Evanston, Il. 
DAvis 8-2411 








School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF 
W ASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


® Complete curriculum in field of 


drama leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees 
® Theatre library of more than 


21,000 volumes 


® Experimental Theatre and Opera 
Productions 


® Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week 
of the year 


® Children’s Theatre and Creative 
Dramatics Program 


® Marionette productions and T-V 
programs 


® Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 
rington, Robert Gray, Kenneth 
Carr, Alanson Davis, Aurora 
Valentinetti, Agnes Haaga, 
Warren Lounsbury, James R. 
Crider, Vanick Galstaun, Ger- 
aldine Siks, Gerald R. Sando 
* Unsurpassed opportunities for 
training and experience in all 
phases of the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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A VAI TIMMY ISS 


ee 
his book does 


what its title indi- 
cates it will. It con- 
cerns itself with 
speech production .. . 
and with the general 
personality quality 


of the individual’s 
speech.”"—Virginia 
Kirkus Service 


“An excellent book.” 
—Library Journal 


At ali bookstores 


$4.95 
David McKay Co., 
Inc. 
New York 18 




















DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18 
Please send me copy(ies) of 
Everybody's Book of Better Speak- 
ing by Dorothy Uris. Price $4.95. 
My check 
for $ 


money order 
is enclosed. 





An excellent 
supplement 
to formal 
textbooks in all 
areas of speech 
and voice training 


Its practical, humorous and 
anecdotal approach 
motivates pupils toward 
self-improvement 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF BETTER SPEAKING is 
a new and enlivening entry in the speech field. Its author, 
Dorothy Uris, an outstanding speech consultant, draws on 
her broad experience to provide a valuable new teaching 
tool. The book’s informal approach to voice faults and their 
correction has proved unusually successful in stimulating 
pupils to understand their own problems and to accelerate 
work in the classroom. In the book you will find: 


® stimulating ideas for discovering and releasing the indi- 
vidual speech personality 
® conversation and vocabulary building. 


® helpful supplements and informal instruction in the me- 
chanics of better speaking: freeing the voice; breathing; 
pitch; volume; speed; correcting specific voice faults; vo- 
cal hygiene. 


® lively exercises for constructive home practice. 

® self-tests on a tape-recorder. 

® suggested readings and projects. 

® an unusual feature: a wide range of recommended record- 
ings for study an? pleasure. 

Your pupils will make faster progress when, under your 

guidance, they use Everybody's Book of Better Speaking. 

Use the convenient coupon below to send for your copy 

today. 


Name 


Address 


City .. . Zone ........ State ...... 
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KAW 


Laboratory Instruments for Analysis and Control 


of Sound and Vibration 


@ Frequency Analysis 
© Amplitude Measurement 


aay Soua-Graph 
MODEL RECORDER 


@ 85—12,000 cps 
@ Easily stored, permanent or re-usable 
magnetic disc recording 


The Sona-Graph Model Recorder is a new audio spec- 
trograph for sound and vibration analysis. This instru- 
ment provides four permanent, storable records of any 
sample of audio energy in the 85-12,000 cps range... 
the three visual displays made by the Sona-Graph 661- 
A plus an aural record made on a 12” plastic-base mag- 
netic disc which can be stored with the visual records. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency Range: 85 cps to 12 ke in two switched 
bands; 85 cps to 6 ke and 6 ke to 12 ke. 








® Controlled Time Delays 
® Sound Compression and Expansion 





Recording Medium: Plastic-base magnetic disc that 
can be removed and stored, or erased and re- s 
Analyzing Filter Bandwidths: 45 and 300 cps. 
Recording Time: Any selected 2.4 second interval 
of any audio signal within frequency range. 











Frequency Response: +2 db over entire frequency Price: $2950.00 f.o.b. factory ($3245.00 f.a.s., 
range. Flat amplifier characteristic overall. N.Y.) 
PERMANENT RECORDS 
DISPLAY NO. 1 DISPLAY NO 2 DISPLAY NO. 3 
> Frequency & > Intensity vs. 7 Average Ampli- 
2 Amplitude vs. 2 requency at tude vs. Time. 
$s Time. —4” x Ss Selected Time. ~ Logarithmic 
4 12” record on 4 Range: 35 db g scale, 24 and 34 
x facsimile paper. = = db ranges. 
—E| 
< 
Intensity Time 
KAY f 
xav AMl0-VOU 


Etho- Vo, Sr. 


Provides a variable time delay at audio fre- 

quencies, covers wide time delay and frequency 

range. Can produce three separate periods of 

delay within any one of two ranges. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Frequency Response: 40 to 12,000 cps. 


Time Delay: Continuously variable, 20 to 1600 
milliseconds, in ranges of 20 to 540 and 60 to 
1600 milliseconds. 


Flutter: .2% rms. 

Signal-to-Noise Ratio: 40 db. 
Input Signal Required: 0.5 V rms. 
Input Impedance: 600 ohms. 
Output: 1.1 ratio (unity gain). 
Output Impedance: 600 ohms. 


Output Variation With Rotation: 
0.5 db on short delay range. 


Produces a variable time delay at audio frequencies. 
Provides a reference output and two additional outputs 
with negative and positive delays passing through zero. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency Response: 40 to 12,000 cps. 

Time Delay: Two ranges, negative to positive, passing 

through zero. 

A. Three outputs available on short delay range. 
1. Reference. 2. —100 ms. thru “0” to +220 ms. 
3. —80 ms. thru “0” to +240 ms. 
Continuously variable to the following: 
1. Reference. 2. “0” ms. to +320 ms. 
ms. to +340 ms. 

B. Three outputs available on long delay range. 


3. +20 


1. Reference. 2. —300 ms. thru “0” to +660 
ms. 3. —240 ms. thru “O” to +720 ms. 

Also continuously variable to the following: 

1. Reference. 2. “0” ms. to +960 ms. 3. +60 
ms. to +1020 ms. 


Panel controls may be set to obtain all positive delays 
from +20 to +1080 milliseconds in two ranges. 


1.0 db. (max.) on long delay range. Input: Dual inputs, with separate or mixed output. 
“ " Oo I d : Low, 600 ohms; High, 100,000 
Reverberated Echo: Continuously variable, zero a ——- ai FP 7 


te maximum permissible level. 
Price: $2150.00 f.o.b. factory ($2365.00 f.a.s., 
N.Y.) 





Other specifications same as listed for Kay Echo-Vox 
Sr. 


Price: $2250.00 f.o.b. factory ($2475.00 f.a.s., N.Y.) 


ae All Pri 
gt KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY F.O.B. Factory 
Catalog Dept. JA-12_ MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK,N. J. CApital 64000 (Plus 10% for 





| 
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Seesce IN THE Unasenoon 


by DONALD H. ECROYD, Michigan State University 
This text serves a two-fold purpose: to develop in 
the learning teacher a skill of oral presentation and 
preparation and to foster an insight into the speech 







problems of his future students. 


1960 152 pp. Text price: $3.95 










Guwe TO Goon Nexece 


Second Edition 


by JAMES H. McBURNEY and ERNEST J. WRAGE, both of 
Northwestern University 







The Second Edition of this popular text offers a prac- 
tical guide designed for the basic college course in 
speech. It shows the student ways to improve his 
speech, whether it be original or interpretative. 


1960 342 pp. Text price: $4.95 















Lapneapine 


by JOHN O’NEILL, University of Illinois, and HERBERT 
J. OYER, Ohio State University 





Here is a summary of the historical development of 
lipreading with a presentation of the major methods 






employed in teaching lipreading and of the research 






pertaining to the process. 


March 1961 176 pp. Text price: $5:75 
















For approval copies, write: 
[-2_ Box 903, Dept. QS 
i PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 
A Graduate Program which Combines 


@ Intensive Study and Research with 





® Practical Experience in Teaching and in 


® Clinical, Forensic, or Theatre Programs 


Degrees: M.S. and Ph.D. 


Areas of Discussion and Public Address 
c ae Speech and Hearing Therapy 
oncentration: Speech Science and Audiology 
Theatre: Directing, Technical Production, Criticism, 
Playwriting. 


Communications in Business and Industry 
Psychology of Speech and Speech Education 


An Outstanding Including Recognized Experts in each Area of Study. 
Faculty: © A regular faculty of 20, assisted by over 40 graduate 
assistants, fellows, and instructors. 
Exceptional © A new theatre, considered by critics as the best and most 
Ph . l F ili ti completely equipped in the country. 
ysica acilllies: ® A new Clinic and Laboratory facility, completed in 1959, 


with modern acoustic treatment and fine instrumentation. 


®A modern library building, just completed, with im- 
proved accessibility to stacks and special facilities for use of 
microfilm and audio visual materials. 


® A new office and classroom building with excellent fa- 
cilities. 
® The new Memorial Center Building, with specially de- 


signed rooms for conference and discussion, and excellent 
auditorium facilities. 


® Supervised teaching—70 sections of the beginning course. 


Opportunities ® Clinical practice in speech pathology and audiology with 
for Practical college students, public school children, and adults. 
. . © Theatre season of five major and ten or more experi- 
Experience: mental productions. 
® Forensic programs of 25 intercollegiate and intramural 
events. 


Housing in Modern, Moderately priced Quarters 
for both single and married students. 


Financial Aid: 
Appointments as Teaching or Clinical Assistants and Instructors, Research Fel- 
lows, and Free Tuition Scholarships are available for 45 well qualified appli- 
cants, about one-third each year. 


For Information: 
write to Alan H. Monroe, Chairman, Department of Speech, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN YOUR PROFESSIONAL FUTURE 





SPEECH THERAPY IN CEREBRAL 





(1) THE ART OF LISTENING by Dom- ( 

inick A. Barbara, Jamaica, N. Y. Pub. PALSY by Merlin J. Mecham, Brigham 

58, 208 pp., 1 il., $5.50 Young Univ.; Martin J. Berko, Institute 
of Logopedics, Wichita; and Frances G. 
Berko, Institute oj Logopedi s, Wichit 

[ YOUR SPEECH REVEALS YOUR Pub. Oct. 60, 320 pp., 71 il. (Amer. | 

PERSONALITY by Dominick A. Bar- Speech and Hearing), $10.00 

bara. Pub. ’59, 190 pp., $5.50 

[) CLEFT LIP AND PALATE REHA- 
[) PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHI- BILITATION by William H. Olin, State 

ATRIC ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND Univ. Iowa. With a Chapter entitled 

HEARING edited by Dominick A. Bar- “The Oral Structures as a Speech Mech- 

bara. Pub. Sept. ’60, 756 pp., $19.50 anism” by Duane C. Spriestersbach. 
Pub. Oct. ’60, 204 pp., 272 il, $9.00 

[1 A COMPENDIUM OF RESEARCH 

AND THEORY ON STUTTERING © THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH 

by Charles F. Diehl, Univ. Kentucky. BOOK (We Wan Loto! ) wy Morris P 

Pub. ’58, 344 pp. (Amer. Lec. Otolaryn- Pollock and Miriam S. Pollock, both of 

gology), $9.75 Pollock School, Inc., Brookline, M 

Pub. April ’60, 168 pp. (8'4 x 11), 184 
il., $6.50 
1 EVOLUTION OF THE SPEECH 

Ai-PARATUS by FE. Lloyd DuBrul, _ ee d ‘en 

Univ. of Illinois. Pub. ’58, 116 pp., 44 il. O THE CLOWN FAMILY SPEECH 

(Amer. Lec. Anatomy), $4.75 WORKBOOK (We Want Toto!) / 

Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. Pollock. 
Pub. April ’60, 40 pp. (8% x 11), 167 il, 
[1] SPEECH SCIENCE: Acoustics in $1.50 

Speech by Richard A. Hoops, Ball State 

Teachers College. Pub. Aug. ’60, 148 pp., _ 

44 il, $4.75 () CLINICAL AUDIOMETRY by Michel 
and Claudine Portmann, both of Bor- 
deavx Univ. Translated by Sheila Wea- 

[| BABY TALK by Morris Val Jones, vers and Bruce Proctor, both of Wayne 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco. Pub. State Univ. Pub. Jan. ’61, 348 pp., 147 il. 
July ’60, 104 pp., 9 il., $4.50 

[]) HEARING ENHANCEMENT by John 

SPEECH CORRECTION AT HOME A, Victoreen, Colorado Victoreen Labora- 

hy Morris Val Jones. Pub. °57, 160 pp., tory, Colorado Springs. Pub. Dec. ’60, 

52 il., $4.75 200 pp., 56 il, $7.50 

CHARLES C THOMAS * PUBLISHER SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue 














Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 





omental 








The name BARNES & NOBLE has long been synonymous with edu- 
cational books—both paperbacks and scholarly publications. The follow- 
ing titles on the B&N publishing list are of particular interest to 
teachers in the field of communication, either as teaching aids or for the 
professional library. 


SPEECH: A Handbook of Voice Training, Diction and Public Speaking 


By Dorothy Mulgrave with chapters by Wilbur Gilman and 
Wilbert Pronovost 

Written to serve both as a textbook and as a general supplement that can be used 
with more specialized textbooks. Surveys practically the entire field of speech, and 
because of its succinctness and highly organized format it includes a wider range 
of speech information than that found in the average textbook. “It is a most 
comprehensive distillation of the best thought on the subject in all its phases.”— 
Letitia Raubicheck, Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New 
York City. 270 pp. Paperback, $1.50 


EVERYDAY SPEECH: How to Say What You Mean 


By Bess Sondel 

A simple, lively presentation of everyday speech problems with methods of improv- 
ing and developing techniques in conversation, speech making, pronunciation, etc. 
Each page is cleverly illustrated by Cissie Liebschutz to give graphic reinforcement 
to the author’s ideas. “This sensible ‘how to’ treatment of oral communication can 
hardly be recommended too highly. . . . It should be in every teacher’s library.”— 
Peabody Journal of Education. 189 pp. Paperback, $1.00 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


By Henning Nelms 

Here, in a single volume, every phase of the fascinating subject of play production 
is presented. The author’s easy-to-understand, down-to-earth explanations (empha- 
sized and elaborated with many illustrations) cover such aspects of play production 
as scenery, lighting, costumes, make-up, the fine points of acting and directing, 
speech, pacing and timing, etc. “Will interest anyone who . . . wants to know how 
the wheels go round, but should be of special value as a guide for amateur theatrical 
groups.”—College English. 301 pp. Paperback, $1.95; Cloth, $4.00 


A B&N Scholarly Book of Related Interest 


HISTORICAL COSTUMES OF ENGLAND: 

From the 11th to the 20th Century 

By Nancy Bradfield 

The original edition of this stimulating and useful work, published in 1938, has now 
been entirely revised, and its five hundred and more illustrations entirely redrawn. 
With its comprehensive and lucid text, it will prove an unexcelled source of refer- 
ence for the expert seeking accuracy and attention to detail, as well as for students. 
“In certain instances the reader marvels at how much illustrative detail has been 
compressed into a single page of drawings.”—Speech Teacher. 184 pp. Cloth, $6.00 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Publisher & Bookseller since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW AT INDIANA? 


IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 





Residence Clinic: a new home away ftom home for approximately 50 speech 
and hearing handicapped children from communities without local rehabilita- 
tion services, and currently enrolled in the Speech and Hearing Clinic. The 
Exchange Home, generously supported by the Exchange Clubs of Indiana, also 
provides a residence for approximately go student clinicians each year, and a 
unique experience in living with, learning from, and assisting in the supervi- 
sion of the resident children. 


Course Program: complete new undergraduate and graduate sequences in 
Pathology: Articulation, Stuttering, Organic and Voice Disorders; Audiometry, 
Clinical Audiology, Experimental Audiology; Practicum; and Experimental 
Phonetics, leading to A.B., A.M., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees. 


Teaching and Consulting Faculty in Speech Pathology and Audiology: 
Department of Speech and Theatre: J. Edwin Culbertson, Ed.D.; Vincent H 
Knauf, Ph.D.; Mary B. Mann, Ph.D.; Robert Milisen, Ph.D.; Earl D. Schubert, 
Ph.D.; Orville W. Wensley, A.M. 


Residence Speech and Hearing Clinic: William D. Coombs, A.M.; Robert 
Milisen, Ph.D. (Director); Davis A. Scott, A.M.; Katherine M. Snow, Ph.D.; 
W. Dean Wolfe, A.M. 


Audiology and Speech Clinic, Medical Center: Robert G. Chaplin, A.M.; 
Carl W.. Fuller, Ph.D.; Kathleen M. Harrity, A.M.; Kathleen A. McKenney, 
A.M.; James C. Shanks, Ph.D.; Francis L. Sonday, Ph.D. (Director). 


For information concerning fellowships, graduate assistant- 
ships, degree programs, and curriculum, write to: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON INDIANA 
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PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 
FOR LANGUAGE RETRAINING 


by Frieda Decker; illustrated by Veronica Karp 


BOOK 1. The Days at Home 

BOOK 2. Mr. and Mrs. Day Go Shopping each workbook 
BOOK 3. The Days Take a Trip $1.50 
BOOK 4. The Days Buy a House 


These are the first adult-level aphasia therapy workbooks, giving a day- 
by-day progressive lesson program. The lessons deal with everyday situ- 
ations from adult life. Countless drawings aid recall of vocabulary. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are gradually introduced. The workbooks are 
progressive in difficulty, are available separately, and are unbound for easy 
use (the separate pages fit into a folder which fits into an envelope of the 
same color). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16,N.Y. 











THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers Undergraduate and graduate programs in 


Rhetoric and Public Address Oral Interpretation 
Discussion and Debate Speech Education 
Radio and Television Theatre 


Graduate Assistantships Available in 
Teaching of Speech—Forensics—Theatre 


For information about the Speech and Hearing program 
write to: Director of the School of Speech Therapy 


Activity programs in forensics, radio, television, theatre, speaker’s bureau and 
speech nights coordinated with the curricular requirements to provide challenging 
opportunities for superior students. 


Summer Sessions: July 12-July 15; July 17-Aug. 19 


For further information write to: 


L. E. Norton, Chairman, Speech Department 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 
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“This book is a superior textbook” —SouTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. . . . “Certain to 
encourage young teachers ... students will read the book with both pleasure and 


profit ... will continue to be much in demand .. .” 
—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


teaching SPEECH 


Third edition, 1960 
by LOREN REID, University of Missouri 


@ This source and guide for the beginning teacher and textbook for courses 
in the teaching of speech has been warmly praised for its up-to-the-minute 
reference materials, for its practical discussions of problems in the manage- 
ment of classes, for its sound counsel about instructing in fundamentals, public 
speaking, discussion and debate, oral interpretation, dramatics. 


and by the same author 


First Principles of Public Speaking 


Published 1960 


@ In this text also the author’s concern with effective instruction is manifested 
throughout. Beginning with a study of course outlines from representative 
speech departments throughout the country, the author designed chapters to 
help the student master the kinds of speeches required in most beginning 
public speaking classes. 


@ Illustrative materials are always of prime importance: in this work Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Churchill are not overlooked. In order, however, to 
keep close to the sixties, the author corresponded with some three-score active 
speakers in business, industry, and the professions. All sorts of wise, practical 
comment about the problems of the speaker and the importance today of 
public speaking were contributed by corporation executives, jurists, states- 
men, lawyers, men in technical fields. Both in the body of the text and in 
footnotes the student is reminded by well-known contemporaries that the 
ability to express his ideas will be important in his own career. 


= Early comments from campuses: “The most sensible and appropriate work 
in the field . . . Scholarship and realistic good sense” (California). “The use 
of illustrative materials is superb” (New York). And from officials in govern- 
ment and business: “Fills a real public need . . . I found myself in accord with 
the principles developed so well” (U. S. Attorney General’s office). “Though 
I picked it up just to glance through it quickly, I had a hard tim- putting it 
down” (New York Stock Exchange official). 
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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 

















Offers to Outstanding Graduates: 


% Graduate education in all areas of Speech with 
high standards and flexible scope and depth to 
fit the needs of the individual candidate .. . 


under personalized guidance of staff members. 


%Internship preparation for classroom teaching 
under the direct guidance of experienced senior 
staff members. 


%Internship preparation for research under the 
individual direction of experienced researchers 
and writers in Speech. 


Summer Term: June 15 to August 24 


Graduate study available in British Oratory, 
Clinical Speech, Persuasion, Research Prob- 
lems, Speech Education, Speech Science, 


Television and Theories of Communication. 


aan 
—Sixty graduate assistantships 
for 1961-62 











Adult Speech 
Audiology 


Broadcasting 
Clinical Speech 
Debate 
Discussion 


Experimental 
Phonetics 


General Semantics 
Interpretation 
Parliamentary Law 
Persuasion 

Public Address 


Psychology of 
Speech 


Rhetoric 

Speech Education 
Speech Research 
Speech Science 


Speech-Theatre 
Sequence 











A.B., M.A., M.Ed., D.Ed., Ph.D. 




















Send inquiries regarding graduate work and 
assistantships in Speech to: 
Robert T. Oliver, Head 
Department of Speech 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


GENERAL SPEECH: An Introduction 

By A. Craic Bairp, University of Missouri, and FRANKLIN H. KNOWER, 
Ohio State University. New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
406 pages, $4.75 

A thorough revision of a leading book on fundamental speech principles and 
techniques. In a clear and concise style, it covers the speaker, his delivery, speech 
content or ideas, speech structure and oral language, and methods of speech improve- 
ment. The fundamentals stressed are based on the author’s concept of speech as 
social adaption. 


MODERN DEBATE: lis Logic and Strategy 
By ArTHUR N. Krucer, Wilkes College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
464 pages, $6.50 

A text designed primarily to provide instruction for college and high school de- 
baters, and for use in courses in argumentation and debate. The author departs 
from the classic treatment of the subject in featuring a new, more functional ap- 
proach, with a wealth of examples culled from the national debate questions of the 
past ten years. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH, New Fourth Edition 
By WILLIAM P. SAnpForp, St. Louis University; and WiLLarp H. YEAGER, 
Ohio State University. 448 pages, $6.75. 


This book covers the basic principles that must govern effective talking. It pre- 
sents, by formula and example, the requirements of public or semi-public speeches 
in use in the business world. After applying the basic principles of effectiveness to 
the business interview, both in the inner workings of the organization and in deal- 
ing with the public, it treats authoritatively the business conference in its various 
forms. The book concludes with a balanced treatment of group discussion as used 
in business and public life. 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 


Edited by Barry ULANov, Barnard College. Ready in January 1961. 


This fresh anthology of 22 modern plays offers examples of the most significant 
dramatists or dramatic forms in the modern theater. The range of the collection is 
the range of the modern theater, from Ibsen to the present, from the first play- 
wrights to break completely with the romantic drama and the “well-made play” 
to the anti-theater of today. All the major playwrights are presented, but special 
care has been taken to avoid hackneyed works yet still enable the reader to see the 
modern masters at their most provocative—contributing something new, experi- 
mental, and essentially theatrical to the theater, even when they are themselves 
most affronted by theatrical procedure. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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from MACMILLAN 


diversified texts in the field of speech 
PRACTICAL SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS 


Eugene E. White, The Pennsylvania State University 


A comprehensive treatment of public speaking, oral 
reading, and group discussion, this book focuses con- 
siderable attention on helping the student understand 
the nature and function of oral communication. 


1960, 519 pages, $5.75 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION 


Rupert L. Cortright and George L. Hinds; both, 
Wayne State University 
“... teachers do not have to agree with everything in 
this book to benefit from it. The authors are advocates 
of a flexible, dynamic utilization of discussion. 
Although the advocacy is occasionally intense, it is 
nevertheless . . . challenging and provocative.” 
Charley A. Leistner, Oberlin Colleg. 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
1959, 303 pages, $4.50 


BASIC SPEECH | 


Jon Eisenson, Queens College, New York 
“..a text for college students . . . requiring a thorough 
grounding in all phases of speech knowledge: speech 
and sound production, phonetics, improvement of 
speech and voice, social and personality aspects of 
speech, discussion and interpretation . . . excellent 
text, concise and clear in both text and illustrations.” 
Lyda N. Rochmi: 

50. 3 ages. $4.75 : re Arm 

1950, 344 pages, $4.7 Speech Bulletin 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION 


George C. Harwell, Duke University 

“The elements the author is most concerned with are 

accuracy, clarity, simplicity, and readability. . . . Har- 

well’s style and treatment are flawless. His organi- 

zation of material—including his glossary of usage— 

makes this book more valuable generally . . . than 

many similar books directed to less focused audiences.” 
Roy Paul Nelson, University of Oregon 
Journalism Quarterly 

1960, 332 pages, $3.75 





The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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This is the seventeenth in a series of brief biographical sketches 
designed to acquaint the reader with the background and ex- 
perience of Department of Speech faculty members. 


Dr. HENRY M. Moser 


A.B., The Ohio State University 

A.M., The University of Michigan 

Ph.D., The State University of 
Iowa 








Dr. Moser joined the staff of The Ohio State University’s Department of 

Speech in 1946. Prior to that he had held high school teaching positions 

in Ohio and Michigan. In 1928 he was appointed to the staff of the De 
partmeni of Speech at the University of Michigan. During the summer of 

| 1938, he served as a Visiting Professor of Speech at The University of Okla- 

| 

| 

| 


homa 


Dr. Moser has authored or co-authored some 75 articles in the general area 

of speech and hearing science. Among those publications in which his 

articles have appeared are: The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 

Speech Monographs, The Journal of the Acoustic Society of America, and 
| The Journal of the American Dental Association. 


Dr. Moser has done extensive research and teaching in fields related to 
organic disorders of speech. In recent years he has devoted much of his time 
to special research projects for The United States Air Force. As a result 
of his work in this area he has been awarded three Air Force commeunda 
tions, one in 1945 and two in 1953. In 1953 Dr. Moser was invited by the 
British Air Ministry to consult on matters of international communincation 
Since 1954 he has served as a communications consultant to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and the Federal Aviation Agency. In 
1957 he was appointed USAF representative to the ICAO Speech Panel 








Ché| Ohio State University 


department of speech 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 














Undergraduate curricula leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, or 
Bachelor of Science in Speech Correction and/or Audiology, and Graduate 
curricula leading to Master of Arts, or Master of Science (emphasis in Cor- 
rection and Audiology), and Doctor of Education degrees. Basic and ad- 
vanced courses and activities in Public Address, Radio and Television, In- 
terpretation, Theatre, Speech Correction and Audiology, and Speech Edu- 
cation. Programs in Speech Correction lead to A.S.H.A. basic certification 
in Correction and/or Audiology. 


A wealth of original source materials (diaries, speeches, etc.) for re- 
search studies in West Virginia Public Address is available to graduate stu- 
dents. 

Two six-weeks summer sessions. 


Graduate assistantships available. 


For full information write to: 


James H. Henninc, Chairman, Department of Speech 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 














IP Shc SAN JOSE 





THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


62 West 46th 8t. New York 36 Circle 5-5870 


STATE COLLEGE 


LAMPS 
neen® 
news courses, | THEATRE 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
Se ats RADIO AND TELEVISION 
A ! 
a SPEECH 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 


MAKE-UP 
COSTUME ACCESSORIES A.B. Degree 


SOUND EFFECTS 
M.A. Degree 


Teaching Credentials 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CONSULTATION 


igen For information write: 


Harold C. Crain, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | 





Teaching Assistantships: 
Public Address 


A new method of teaching basic courses in 
public speaking at Temple University en- 
ables us to offer unique appointments to 
candidates for the Master of Arts degree in 
rhetoric and public address. Effective this 
year, we have permitted enrollments in basic 
jcourse sections to rise to forty or forty-five 
students, rather than the traditional twenty 
or twenty-five. Each section is assigned to a 
regular staff member who presents lectures, 
leads class discussion, and assumes general 
responsibility for conducting the sections. A 
graduate assistant, present throughout the 
\course, takes over one-half of the section to 
‘hear each oral assignment. The instructor 
and assistant exchange halves on alternate 
‘assignments. Frequent conferences between 
}staff member and assistant insure continuity 
jof criticism for each student 

The new system provides several advan- 
lages. |—We are able to provide instruction 
for increased enrollments with no apparent 
reduction of academic standards. 2—Our 
‘needs for regular staff are reduced in the face 
of critical shortages of qualified personnel 
i—We offer practical teaching experience to 
jbeginning graduate students who are not yet 
equipped to undertake the full responsibility 
jor conducting a basic course in Speech. 

Inquiries from prospective graduate stu- 
dents, with undergraduate preparation in 
public address, are invited 

Assistantships are also available in speech 
correction and audiology, dramatic arts, and 
radio and television. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


) 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 





FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 












DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 









Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 










University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 







Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 

Communications Theory and Research 






















Facilities 
Radio—University radio stations 

WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


instructional Television— Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 


Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 























ROBBINS SPEECH SOUND DISCRIMINATION 
AND VERBAL IMAGERY TYPE TESTS 


By Samuet D. Rossins and Rosa SEYMour Rospins 
Revised Edition 1958 


It has long been recognized that some speech defects are of motor 
origin and others of sensory origin. Some children who hear speech ac- 
curately have not learned how to place their lips, tongues, soft palates, 
and jaws in the correct positions to make certain speech sounds. Other 
children hear inaccurately the speech of others and repeat what they hear. 


The purpose of the speech sound discrimination tests and exercises 
in this booklet will determine just which type of speech sounds a child 
who manifests a phonetic speech defect of sensory origin is unable to dif- 
ferentiate. It will help the child to see, hear and feel the difference be- 
tween the individual sounds which compose these groups. 


Each of the nine groups of tests for pre-school children and for chil- 
dren in the primary grades contains twelve pairs of pictures whose names 
differ only in a single speech sound of the type being tested. The tests for 
older children consist of nine corresponding three-word groups. Two of 
the three words are identical; the other word differs only in a single 
speech sound of the type being tested. The tests are comprehensive and 


directions for use are clear. 


Much time can be saved in correcting articulatory speech defects if 
the child’s most vivid type of verbal imagery are known in advance. The 
revised edition of this booklet which is enlarged contains also the Robbins’ 
Verbal Imagery Type Tests. The value of this test and of the Test for 
Non-Verbal Mental Imagery have been proved through successful use in 
state clinics. Directions for these tests are included in the booklet. 


Scoring Sheets for use with test: 
Scoring Sheets for Young Children 
(Pad of 50) . $ .75 


Scoring Sheets for Older Children 
(8 page booklet) dssbide $ .25 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 


MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Main entrance to General Library, University of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Areas of Study: Theatre, Rhetoric and Public Address, Oral Interpretation, Speech 
Science and Phonetics, Speech Correction and Audiology, Speech Education. 


Research Facilities: University of Illinois General Library, the largest state 


university library (over 3,200,000 volumes) and the third largest univer- 


sity library in the U. S. ... Workshop Theatre . . . Playwrights’ Work- 
shop ... Experimental Research Laboratory in Public Address and 
Discussion . . . Speech Research Laboratory .. . Speech Clinic . . . Uni- 


versity Hearing Center . . . Summer Residential Center. 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Graduate Appointments: Approximately 50 available each year . . . half-time teach- 
ing assistantships at $1900 annually . . . teaching fellowships at $2000 and non- 
teaching fellowships at $1500 annually . . . scholarships . . . all appointments 
carrying exemption from tuition and fees. Applications for 1961-62 should be 
made by February 15, 1961. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related 
programs in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEGREES: 


A.B., A.M., Ph.D. in Speech; M.Ed. and Ed.D. in 
Special Education (Speech Correction and Audiology) 


Challenging opportunities for study and research in all areas 


of Speech. 


Cognate work in related fields. 


Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and Leadership Train- 
ing; Pedagogy; Interpretative Reading; Radio and Television; 
Theatre; Science, Correction, and Audiology. 


A limited number of graduate fellowships and assistantships 


available. Address inquiries to: 


GEORGE V. BOHMAN, Chairman 











PAINT SALE 


On January 1, 1960, we bought 
out a large Eastern Scenic Paint 
Supplier. This will mean: 


1) Lc <t vossible prices—as 
well a s for large orders. 


2) Our fast service—ship- 
ment wii.uii three days. 


3) Largest variety of Dry Scenic 
Colors offered anywhere. 


Sample color chart of 1” x3” 
painted strips—25c— 


SEND FOR 
PAINT CIRCULAR 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


32 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
(New address.) 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


founded 1890 


Degree programs 

and specialized study in 

Speech and the Communication Arts 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

TELEViSION 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
SPEECH 
MOTION PICTURES 


Full professional facilities 
in all departments 


For information write the Registrar 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIL 
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THEATRE: THE REDISCOVERY OF 
STYLE by Michel Saint-Denis 





Introduction by Sir Laurence Olivier 





“The greatest theorist of the theatre alive 
today . . . This book is great.”—Library 
Journal. “ (It) may prove in a major re- 
spect to be the most significant book of 


the decade for theatrical North America.” 





—Christian Science Monitor. $3.00 





SHAKESPEARE 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE $5.00 


MORE TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE 
edited by John Garrett $4.25 


Lectures given at the Shakespeare Insti- 
tute at Stratford-upon-Avon. “Superla- 
tives are wearisome; it is best to say 
simply that this collection will be highly 
valued by everyone interested in the 
drama.”—Educational Theatre Journal. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
1957-1959 

by Ivor Brown 

photographs by Angus MacBean 

The fourth volume of “a_ beautifully 
vivid record of the productions” at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. $5.00 


ACTING SHAKESPEARE 

by Bertram Joseph 

“This is an interesting and valuable book. 
What is more it is timely . .. Mr. Jo- 
seph is an erudite academic, but he has 
his feet firmly planted in the theatre.”— 
Times (London) Literary Supplement. “A 
basic book outlining the historical ap- 
proach to acting which can be of value 
to any actor or director.”—George Freed- 


ley. $4.75 


THE TRAGIC ACTOR 
by Bertram Joseph 

A history of tragic acting in England 
from Burbage to Forbes-Robertson and 
Irving. “One is astonished how full many 
of these accounts are and how lucid.”— 
The Scotsman. “Brilliant analysis 

concentration on direct evidence and un- 
deviating attention to what is relevant.” 
—Times (London) Literary Supplement. 
“Dozens of excellent  illustrations.”— 


Variety. $9.75 































































THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
by Alice Lewisohn Crowley 
Introduction by Joseph Wood Krutch 
“An excellent book . . . It is a recap- 
turing of a moment in our cultural his- 
tory (1915-1927) and a vivid portrayal of 
some striking creative personalities of that 
moment.”—Baltimore Sun. “One of the 
most rewarding theatre books of our 
time.”—Geo. Freedley, N. Y. 
Telegraph. Illustrated. $5.00 


Morning 





STANISLAVSKI'S LEGACY 
by Constantin Stanislavski 

“The legacy which Stanislavski left us is, 
in all truth, magnificent; and its benefits 
are available . . . to everyone who aspires 
to become a rounded human being.”—The 
Observer. “A real service and probably 
one of the year’s most valuable theatre 
books."—The Washington Post. “The most 
informal—and in some ways the most de- 
lightful—of all Stanislavski books.”—Sir 


Michael Redgrave. $3.50 









STAGE SETTING FOR 
AMATEURS & PRCFESSIONALS 
by Richard Southcrn 


A complete treatment of the simpler 
forms of scene-planning and building by 
a well-known practicing designer and 
authority on staging, the author of 
Medieval Theatre in the Round and The 
Open Stage. Many drawings and line-cuts. 
Just published. $5.00 













Write for our Complete Catalog 





Theatre Arts Books 












333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 







































Loutstana State V7 niversity 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Waldo W. Braden, Ph.D., Professor ............ Penenens sesseeeceesseeeeeeeeublic Address 
William R. Reardon, Ph. D., Visiting Professor ... ERNE: 
Claude L. Shaver, Ph.D. Professor ne ee ME TEE era er eee eee? Pees Theatre 
Wesley A. Wiksell, Ph.D., Professor .................. _ TIES. ES OC ee .Discussion 
Clinton W. Bradford, Ph.D., Associate Professor ..Radio and Playwriting 
C. Cordelia Brong, Ph.D., Associate Professor ..... ......95peech Correction 
Francine Merritt, Ph.D., Associate Professor ...0........0....2.-.-.-ccceeec-eeceeeee Interpretation 
Owen M. Peterson, Ph.D., Associate Professor ...... ..Public Address 
Don F. Blakely, M.A., Assistant Professor ..2..........0..0...0-.cceccecseecceeceeeeeeee ——- Theatre 
George H. Gunn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor .Speech Science and Audiology 
L. Stanley Harms, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Speech Education 
Irene L. Huenefeld, M.A., Assistant Professor . Costume Design 
Oran Teague, M.A., Assistant Professor . Speech Education 
Jack W. McCullough, M.A., Instructor ...... eRe. 
Lucile Ruby, M.A., Instructor ............ | Rt etl le AIRE SS Sere EL ok E Radio 
Marlyn Moore, M.A., Instructor ..0.00.......0...220.----..002-- , Speech Correction 
John H. Pennybacker, M.A., Instructor .. Se ee BENS eR, Television 
Antoinette B. Lotsof, Ph. D., Special Lecturer vs Speech Correction 





» Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Master of fom, and Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate Study in Audiology, Debate, Discussion, Interpretation, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Public Address, Radio and Television, Speech Correction, Speech Edu- 
cation, Speech Psychology, Speech Science, and Theatre. 


For Information Write: Waldo W. Braden, Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 














VITAL SPEECHES 


THOUGHTS 
| oday’ 4 PROBLEMS 
AUTHORITIES 
The Best Expressions of Contemporary Thought 


The complete text of significant speeches 


Try one or more issues with your class this term. 
Keeps students abreast of the issues of the day 
Correlates speech class to balance of student’s curriculum 


GROUP RATES—ALL DELIVERED TO ONE ADDRESS 
FOUR MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION—EIGHT ISSUES 
10 to 24—$1.25 25 or more—$1.00 


SINGLE COPIES 
10 to 24—20c per copy, 25 or more—l5c per copy 


VITAL SPEECHES 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Just Published—A Thorough 
Revision of Frank M Whiting’s 


An Introduction to the 


‘Theatre 


The First Edition of this book was hailed by the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech as “the best available 
introduction for the beginning theatre student’; now 
the Revised Edition will be more than ever the lead- 
ing text for the orientation course in the theatre field, 
discussing both dramatic literature and the arts and 
crafts that transform it into living theatre. Major 
changes include extensive rewriting and updating of 
the parts on modern drama, acting and directing, the 
crafts, and the future of theatre work. 100 half-tones 
(55 new) and more than sixty drawings. 


354 pp. $5.00" 


*Text Edition—available for quantity sale to schools and colleges onl) 


Harper & Brothers « 49 E. 33d St., New York 16 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Announces the formation of a new 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


with undergraduate and graduate programs in 


Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two Summer Sessions: June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 


Summer Musical tth Annual Shakespeare Festival 
14th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 











For Speech Correction and Speech Improvement 
Speech and Hearing—Testing and Therapy 


The KING SPEECH AND HEARING UNIT SPECIAL 
—which includes the 


FER-WILL SPEECH TESTS PORTFOLIO 
FER-WILL SOUND-PICTURE CHART UNIT 
FER-WILL OBJECT KIT—Clinical Unit 
LOOK AND SAY ARTICULATION TEST 


(All of the above with full packs of accompanying profiles, scoring 
sheets, etc.) 


SAY-IT LOTTO 
My SEE AND SAY BOOK 


—plus other sound-picture card and chart sets. 


A “package deal” bargain at $32.50 net. f.o.b. Chicago 
as a get-acquainted offer. 


Full details sent upon request. 


THE KING COMPANY 


2414 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO 25 
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—— “Far ahead of anything in its field .. .” 





—Henry 1.ce S:nith, Jr., University of Buffalo 


The Structure of American English 
W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


Designed for introductory college 
courses, this book is an authoritative 
synthesis of current linguistic knowledge 
applied to present-day American Eng- 
lish. It requires no previous linguistic 
training. The book’s scientific, struc- 
tural approach to the study of English 
provides a sound introduction for the 
student beginning a study of linguis- 
tics. It fully covers both components 
of speech and their employment ia the 
structure of written and spoken Eng- 


lish. A separate chapter on current 
American dialects by Raven I. Mc- 
David, Jr., at the University of Chi- 
cago, is included. Additional features 
of the book are collateral reading lists, 
passages in phonetic and phonemic 
transcription, a general bibliography, 
and a glossary of technical terms. “An 
extremely valuable contribution .. .”— 
Harold Whitehall, /ndiana University. 
1958. 614 pp., 18 ills., maps. $7.00 


An Introduction to the 
Phonetics of American English 
CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS, University of Florida 


This highly successful textbook com- 
bines the results of extensive research 
and teaching experience to present a 
basic study of the pronunciation of 
English in the United States. It covers 
regional variations in American pro- 
nunciation and gives phonetic tran- 
scriptions of the various dialects. Or- 
ganized for effective teaching, the text 
material is designed as a series of 
graded units—each adaptable as a 
single assignment or a small group of 
assignments. Considering the phoneme 


as the sound unit basic to the under- 
standing of speech, the book intro- 
duces the student first to a group of 
simple, familiar sounds and then pro- 
gresses to more difficult ones a few at 
a time. Exercises are provided at 
points where they will be most useful 
to the teaching process. “A very sound, 
well-organized, and comprehensive pres- 
entation.”"—Ned W. Bawler, Long 
Beach State College. 2nd Ed., 1958. 
$4.50 


272 


73 pp., Illus. 


Building a Better Vocabulary 


JAMES I. BROWN, Unwwersity of Minnesota; and 
RACHEL SALISBURY, formerly Wisconsin State College, Miwaukee 


A practical workbook which shows the 
student how to enlarge his vocabulary 
and improve his skill in understanding 
and using words. Emphasizing a strong 
self-help approach, it presents un- 
usually complete and effective methods 
for insuring both immediate and con- 
tinuous vocabulary growth. Ideally 
suited for either group or individual 
instruction, this book contains a 
wealth of exercises designed for use 
with any standard college-level dic- 


tionary. Instruction material is com- 
bined with intensive drill in the use 
of the dictionary, pronunciation, mas- 
tery of word elements, and use of word 
study procedures. Practical vocabulary 
building techniques, based solidly on 
laws of learning, supplement the tradi- 
tional aspects of word study. 20 self- 
evaluation inventories and 72 exercises 
are designed for use with any standard 
college-level dictionary. 1959. 124 pp., 
paper cover. $2.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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SAA PLACEMENT SERVICE 


In 1961 the Placement Service of the Speech Association of America 
began its twenty-sixth year of service to members of the teaching pro- 
fession and to the educational institutions of the country. It operates on 
a non-profit, non-commission basis, making no charge to institutions, and 
only a nominal annual fee to its members who wish to avail themselves of 
its help. 

The Placement Service handles positions in all areas of speech and at 
all levels. Each year openings are listed at the elementary, high school, 
and college levels in public speaking, discussion and debate, interpretation 
and technical theatre, radio and television, speech pathology and audiology. 


WHAT THE SAA PLACEMENT SERVICE WILL DO FOR YOU 
1. It will collect your credentials. 


2. It will prepare for you several attractive folders which will include 
personal data, record of education, experience and honors, and recom- 
mendations. 

3. It will keep your credentials on permanent file. When you decide not 

to use the Placement Service, your papers will be held in an inactive 


file. 


4. It will send you monthly descriptive lists of vacancies. 
It will forward your letters of application promptly. 


6. Upon request from you or from an employer the Placement Service will 
forward your credentials. (SAA will copy your credentials sent by 
another agency. ) 

7. At the SAA National Convention the SAA Placement Service will make 
appointments for you with prospective employers. 

8. SAA Placement Service sometimes counsels employers on the availability 
of personnel and on trends in employment. 


HOW TO JOIN 


For SAA members: Send Placement registration fee of $7.50 annually. 
For non SAA members: Send your SAA membership fee plus the Placement 
registration fee. 


Mail to the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EvVANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group 
Communication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Tele- 
vision, and Film; Speech Education; Communicative Dis- 
orders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre; Speech, Language, and Hearing Clinics; Radio 
Station WNUR;; closed-circuit television studios; Readers 
Theatre and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 





For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
' ‘TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961 1961-1962 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 26-August 19 September 13-February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1 and 
February 1 of the academic year preceding the one for which 
the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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